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OUTPOSTS. 


PONGON. 


BY ‘‘ CRAIGELLACHIE.”’ 


BETWEEN the north - east 
_ frontier of Assam, the southern 
confines of Thibet, and the 
Chinese border lies a wild coun- 
try of mountains, rivers, and 
jungle. It is inhabited by a race 
of even wilder men known as 
Mishmis. They are fair-skinned, 
Mongolian in feature, power- 
fully built, and very dirty. 
They have only two occupa- 
tions in life, the first and most 
important being to collect the 
heads of as many fellow-men 
a8 they can, and the second to 
cultivate a jhoom,! where they 
grow just enough grain on 
Which to feed themselves for 
the year. They live in small 
bastis or villages, each basti 
numbering about thirty to fifty 


fighting men. They are a 
primitive people, armed with 
bow and arrow, spear and dao,? 
and a few have ancient muzzle- 
loading guns. They prefer to 
do all their fighting as indi- 
viduals, each map on his own 
and for himself, seldom com- 
‘bine as a clan to fight another 
clan, and never do the clans 
unite comprehensively against 
a common enemy. 

The country, from a military 
point of view, is about the 
worst in the world. Certainly 
in hundreds of places one man, 
armed with a decent rifle and 
plenty of ammunition, could 
hold a division at bay for days. 
The mountain-slopes are ex- 
traordinarily steep and pre- 





* A jhoom is a space cleared of jungle 


by burning. When the fire has burnt 


out the Mishmis give the ground, which is generally on a slope of 1 in 1 at the 
very least, a rough hoeing, plants his seeds, and trusts to Providence to do the 


rest, 
* A short sword. 
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cipitous, and during the cold 
weather water is difficult to 
find except deep down in the 
gorges. During the rains one 
cannot get into the country at 
all, because every nullah then 
becomes a roaring torrent, quite 
impossible to cross, and whole 
hillsides slip down into the 
valleys at this time as well. 

There are no flat places 
larger than thirty or forty 
yards square, and even these 
are very few and far between. 
The country is covered with 
the densest of jungle, through 
which one has to hack one’s 
way at every step. While the 
lower hills are entirely covered 
with jungle, the higher ones 
generally have a bare rogky 
summit, and the highest, which 
go towering one above the 
other right up to Thibet, are 
all snow-capped. 

In this delightful land lived 
a Mishmi Gaon or chief, who 
rejoiced in the name of “ Pon- 
gon.” For fifteen years he 
had been a perpetual thorn in 
the sides of the various Political 
Officers of that frontier tract, 
because he was in the habit of 
holding up any one going into 
or returning from British ter- 
ritory, and taking toll in 
salt, iron, beads, &c., failing 
which he removed the gentle- 
man’s head. On occasions he 
had come down and “lifted ” 
slaves from our side of the 
border, and columns had been 
sent out to punish him: but all 
to no avail, because Pongon, 
being a wily bird, simply melted 


into the jungle with his clan, 
removing all his mithwn,. pigs, 
fowls, and grain stores as soon 
as the column came within 
striking distance of his basti, 
which was called Elapoin. The 
column would then burn his 
village, kill any stock which 
might have been left behind, 
destroy any grain or standing 
crops, and after a few days of 
amateur Prussianism return 
home. As soon as they were 
well away, Pongon would re- 
appear, rebuild his village, and 
carry on as before. All the 
neighbouring clans hated him, 
but he was absolute lord and 
master of those mountains and 
jungles, and put the fear of 
death into any one who op- 
posed him. 

About six years ago, during 
one of these shows, our people 
managed to kill a couple of 
Pongon’s clansmen, and he in 
revenge sent down three men 
to take lives in return. They 
killed a Gurkha rifleman at 
one of the outposts, by shoot- 
ing him in the back with a dozen 
poisoned arrows while he was 
setting a fish-trap in a rapid. 

A long time afterwards, when 
the ‘“ Honourable members of 
the Council” condescended 
to spare a little money 
from ‘“ Education ” and “ Sani- 
tation”? on the unfortunate 
Military Police, the Political 
Officer was given the necessary 
permission, and a column was 
ordered out to have another go 
at Pongon. 





1 Domesticated bison. 
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Accordingly in November the 
column set out. Our number, 
including the L. of O. troops, 
was one company of infantry, 
two British officers, a Political 
Officer, two of that wonderful 
genus the “Doctor Babu,” ? 
and about a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty baggage 
coolies. The first three days’ 
march was through the plains 
—jungle up to the outpost at 
Nizamghat on the border, where 
the Dibong river emerges from 
the hills after its wanderings 
down from Thibet. There is 
a good road up to Nizamghat, 
with two small section posts 
on it. In order to save our 
coolies, we used bullock-carts 
and elephants for our transport 
as far as the foot of the hills. 
The monotony of that road 
was extraordinary. Mile after 


mile, with never a sight of 
anything but the blank wall 
of jungle, twenty feet away on 


either side. One never heard 
a sound except the hullocks ? 
calling to each other, and 
screeching flights of paraquets. 
In reality the jungle was alive 
with game of all sorts, from 
elephant and buffalo down to 
squirrels and tree-rats. But 
one might have been in a land 
of the dead for all the sounds 
or signs of life one heard or 
saw. At the end of each march 
Wwe would emerge into a clear- 
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ing with a tiny stockade in its 
centre, where the Gurkha irreg- 
ulars guarding the road lived. 

At the second stockade we 
could, for a change, see nearly 
1000 yards in one direction. 
This stockade was built near 
the bank of the Dibong river, 
which has a bed of white stones 
and sand about half a mile 
wide. In the rains it is a rush- 
ing spate of dirty water, with 
whole trees swirling down on 
the current, carrying away even 
the small islands dotted about 
the bed. Some of the men 
went out shooting here, and 
brought back a couple of jungle 
pig, one of which had a very 
fine pair of tushes. 

On the third day we arrived 
at Nizamghat, and settled down 
to a two-days’ halt, waiting for 
our kotokies to comein. Kotokies 
are local Mishmi scoundrels who 
hire themselves out as scouts, 
spies, and assassins. They are 
mostly old jail-birds, and one 
of ours was one of the men 
who had come down with Pon- 
gon’s murder-party. He was 
one of Pongon’s slaves, and had 
escaped, confessed his crime to 
the P. O., and after doing his 
time in jail became a kotokie. 
We made up our baggage, &c., 
into coolie loads, and arranged 
all the other necessary bando- 
bast * for the trek into Mishmi 
territory. 





’ I say ‘*wonderful genus,” because on one occasion, when an officer of the 
battalion was down with a bad go of fever, the doctor babu, after listening to 
the symptoms, could only ejaculate, ‘‘Oh, s-s-sir, p-perhaps you have got 


W-W-worms !” 


” Hullocks, large tailless monkeys, which make a very human noise when 


calling to each other. 
Arrangements, 


The males are black and the females a browny grey. 
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In the cold weather Nizam- 
ghat is a charming spot between 
the hours of 9 A.M. and 4 or 
5 P.M. From five o’clock on- 
wards, however, a howling gale 
blows down from out of the 
gorge, and makes all life at the 
post miserable, flapping one’s 
tent about, or blowing the 
thatch off one’s basha,! which 
we generally preferred to a 
tent. 

In the early morning and in 
the evening parties went out 
in every direction shooting and 
fishing. It is an excellent spot 
for both, and we got several 
barking-deer and sambhur, to 
say nothing of a lot of mahseer ; 
so that, what with the game, 
the fish, our ‘‘ Europe Stores,” 
and the presents of fowls and 
eggs from the local savage, we 
lived like fighting cocks. 

The stockade is built on the 
edge of a steep cliff-like bank 
about 20 or 30 feet high, below 
which the river runs. The bed 
of the river is of pure-white 
stones, and the water is a lovely 
shade of green, so clear that 
one can see the fish swim- 
ming about quite easily. One 
could not tempt them during 
the day with a spoon, but in 
ihe evening the P. O., who 
was the only keen fisherman 
amongst the white element, 
used to pull out the next day’s 
supply of fish ; and the subadar 
in charge of the post caught a 
magnificent sixty-pounder one 
morning. 

Our plan of campaign was 
to march up the Dibong gorge 
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for three days, dropping a 
small garrison and some coolies 
at each camp, and to sit tight 
in the third camp while we got 
a “meeting convoy” system 
working up to us from Nizam- 
ghat. When the third camp 
was filled up with rations, &., 
we intended starting from there 
on a movable column scale. 


So on the third day after 
getting to Nizamghat the 
column started out across the 
border. First came the ad- 
vance-guard, then the main 
body, followed by a long strag- 
gling line of baggage coolies, 
and lastly, the rearguard, shep- 
herding the stragglers. The 
whole column moved in single 
file, because the path, if one 
could call it such, was never 
wide enough for two men to 
walk abreast. Soon the jungle 
became so thick and the khud- 
sides so steep that we could 
no longer use “ flankers,” and 
simply had to trust in Provi- 
dence that there were no enemy 
near us. We crawled along at 
a snail’s- pace, halting every 
twenty minutes or so to let the 
column close up: now clamber- 
ing over rocks and boulders 
varying in size from a piano 
to a house; now crawling like 
flies on a wall a hundred feet 
above the river on the cliff 
face; now slipping and stum- 
bling across a recent landslip ; 
now winding wearily through 
the jungle kukri in hand; and 
finally—joy of joys,—walking 
for a brief space like ordinary 





1 A small hut made of sticks and plantain leaves or grass. 
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human beings on the sandy 
peaches of the river. 

The scenery was perfectly 
wonderful: the jungle - clad 
khud-sides, the bare cliffs, the 
white stones in the river-bed, 
and above all, the river itself, 
made a scene which was at 
once so rugged and wild, and 
yet so beautiful, that one could 
not find words in which to ex- 
press one’s feelings. The river 
was a chain of lovely pools, clear 
and green as emeralds, linked 
together by the rushing white 
spate of the rapids, flowing 
through the solid rock gorge, 
which was fringed with the dark 
forbidding-looking jungle. 

We started marching with 
bayonets fixed, as is done in 
most “ bush-whacking ” shows, 
but later came to the conclu- 
sion that the danger of spitting 
each other on the ends of our 
bayonets when clambering up 
and down that dreadful track 
was worse than a_ possible, 
though improbable, rush by 
the enemy; and afterwards 
marched unfixed except when 
passing through a basti or a 
likely bit of ground for an 
ambush. When halted, every 
one turned right and left in 
alternate pairs and fixed bay- 
onets, each section putting out 
a pair of sentries a few yards 
into the jungle. As it was 
hopeless trying to pass orders 
along the column with a jabber- 
ing crew of coolies in the way, 
Who would mutilate any order, 


(Senet. 
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we worked on a system of 
whistle-signals, which, although 
bad from the point of view of 
giving away our presence to 
the enemy, served our imme- 
diate purpose very well. 

About half-past three in the 
afternoon we arrived at a place 
where we decided to make camp 
for the night. We cleared the 
jungle, and heaved it over the 
cliff-side on to the rocks below, 
and built our perimeter fence. 
There is quite an art in making 
camp in the jungle, and the 
Gurkha is an expert at the job. 
This is how he does it. 

When arrived at the proposed 
camping-ground, the advance- 
guard spread out fanwise.? 
The main body then file in 
behind them, fix bayonets and 
sling arms, and clear a space 
which would be somewhere 
about the centre of the camp. 
This takes a very few minutes. 
After that the baggage coolies 
file in and dump their loads in 
their allotted heaps: one heap 
for rations, one for ammunition, 
one for medical stores, and so 
on. The coolies then get out 
their kukris or daos, and to- 
gether with the main body 
make up four rough squads. 
Each squad takes one face of 
the perimeter, and starts cut- 
ting and clearing the jungle in 
towards the centre of the camp. 
As soon as the clearing is well 
under way, men gradually drop 
out of the lines of cutters, and 
start building the perimeter 





leet all our jungle-work we work in pairs. 
Geman, the jungle, while the other keeps a look-out for the enemy. When 
. ed and halted one man of every couple turns about, so that each couple 
an see to the front, both flanks, and the rear. 


In this way one man can use his 
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fence or zareba. In the mean- 
time the rearguard has spread 
out fanwise also, its right and 
left flanks joining those of the 
advance - guard, so that the 
camp is protected by a com- 
plete circle of men. When 
the zareba is complete, every 
one goes outside and clears a 
field of fire, after which each 
section builds its basha for the 
night. Then the cooking is 
started, and everybody goes 
about sniffing the delightful 
whiffs that come from the cook 
fires. We could generally be 


all settled in for the night a 
couple of hours after starting 
to make camp. 

At dusk the sentries in the 
jungle outside were withdrawn, 
each section allotted its place 
in case of an alarm, and “ stand- 


to” held. After ‘‘ stand-to ” 
came ‘‘ Quinine Parade ’—the 
doctor babu’s great effort of 
the day,—and then we fed and 
turned in, to sleep like logs till 
five next morning. We used 
to have great fun at “ stand- 
to.” All the coolies lined the 
perimeter with the sepoys. 
They would get out their kukris 
and daos, and assume the most 
fearsome and aggressive atti- 
tudes. 

After the first few nights our 
kotokies joined in the fun too. 
When the “alarm” whistle 
was sounded, and they saw 
the men rushing for their arms, 
a wild yell would come from 
their particular basha, and they 
would dash to the perimeter 
all armed to the teeth with 
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their bows and arrows, spears 
and daos, or—and this was 
really dangerous—their dread- 
ful old gaspipes of guns. Those 
old bundooks + were a source of 
perpetual nerves to us, because 
they were invariably loaded, 
charged with about a pound 
of powder, old bits of iron, 
flints, stones, and anything 
*“bulletable.” One man in 
particular frightened me. He 
was the proud owner of an 
ancient double-barrelled horse- 
pistol, both barrels of which 
were stuffed right up to the 
muzzle with the weirdest col- 
lection of missiles ever seen. 
When excited, he would gesticu- 
late with the thing in his hand, 
waving it about, and pointing 
it at all and sundry. 

Thus we progressed for the 
first three days. The country 
through which we were passibg 
was more or less friendly, and 
they had cut the jungle on the 
track for us. Even so it was 
pretty hard work. We had 
réveille at 5 a.M., and moved 
out of camp between 6.30 and 
7. It was bitterly cold at night 
and in the early morning, but 
after a quarter of an hour’ 
marching in the day, one was 
simply pouring with perspl 
ration. In consequence, we 
adopted the men’s gurrum pete’ 
—i.e., carried a spare puttie, 
which we wound round ou 
tummies as soon as we halted. 
It is an excellent scheme, and 
very comforting. 

The track was like a giant 
switchback. We would climb 





1 Bundook = gun. 


2 Gurrum pete= warm belly. 
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a thousand feet, sometimes 
sigzagging, and sometimes go- 
ing straight up. When climb- 
ing up, the heels of the man 
in front were generally level 
with one’s face. At the top, 
which was usually a hog’s-back 
about thirty or forty yards 
across, we would have a short 
halt, and then slip, stumble, 
and jump down the other side. 
In many places we had to 
make ladders to enable the 
coolies to get up at all. 

At the bottom of one of these 
gorges I saw the narrowest 
escape I’ve ever seen. The 
baggage coolies were crossing 
the stream and winding up 
the gorge, and the advance- 
guard were about two hundred 
feet up the khud-side and 
directly above the  coolies. 
Somehow or other they dis- 
lodged a rock about the size 
of a cabin trunk, which came 
crashing down through the 
jungle, breaking everything in 
its track. The advance-guard 
shouted to those below to look 
out, and with a yell the coolies 
scattered. All except one man, 
who stood rooted to the spot 
as if mesmerised by the on- 
coming rock. By this time 
the rock was not simply rolling 
down, but leaping and bound- 
ing like a live thing taking ten 
to thirty feet in a bound. 
The coolie realising his dan- 
ger, and coming out of his 
trance, suddenly started to run, 
but apparently too late. Every 
one watching the incident gave 
4 gasp, and thought that all 
that remained to be done was 
to pick up the bits of the man 








and his load. But the man’s 
particular god was kind. The 
rock actually struck his load 
sideways on, knocked him over, 
and then crashed down into 
the stream without damaging 
any one or anything! When 
we picked the man up he 
was quite certain that he was 
dead; and certainly his face, 
which was a pale-green colour, 
looked like it, and remained 
so for about three days after- 
wards. 

Oh, those climbs up, and the 
worse climbs down! By the 
time one got to the top, even 
after frequent halts, one’s legs 
were simply aching in every 
muscle. Going down was far 
worse. One would arrive at 
the bottom feeling as if one’s 
knees were made of jelly, and 
one’s “sit upon” one large 
bruise. Heaven knows how 
many times I sat down—in- 
voluntarily,—until at the end 
of the day it was painful to 
sit even on a camp-chair. At 
one place I tripped over a 
stump, and went head first 
down the.khud. Luckily for 
me, the jungle cut from the 
path and thrown over the side 
had caught up in the standing 
jungle, and made a sort of 
buffer. I took my “header ”’ 
straight into this stuff, bashing 
my topee over my eyes, and 
going in up to my waist—only 
upside down! My arms were 
pinned to my sides, I couldn’t 
see, and couldn’t move. All 
that I could do was to curse 
and shout for help. Of course 
Johnny Gurkha thought it a 
tremendous joke, and roared 
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with laughter; and finally— 
after their mirth had somewhat 
subsided—the men hauled me 
out by my heels, and forcibly 
removed my topee from over 
my eyes. 

When we got to the third 
camp we made comfortable 
bashas, and had a fairly slack 
time for five days. Every day 
a convoy would go out to meet 
the up-convoy from No. 2 
camp, and to improve the 
ladders, bridges, &c., &c., on 
the track. During this time 
the Political Officer held court 
with the local savage, arresting 
one or two, beseeching others 
to stop killing each other, 
listening to the tales of how 
and why various blood-feuds, 
some of fifteen years’ standing, 
had started, and trying to get 
them peaceably settled—an im- 
possible and absurd idea to the 
savage mind. One fine-looking 
man, on being asked why he 
had killed so and so, told us 
this tale of the start of the 
feud :— 

“Many years ago my father 
was driving a mithun along a 
track, when he met another 
Mishmi going in the same direc- 
tion. They were quite good 
friends, and walked along bukh- 
ing away together. Suddenly 
the other man, without any 
warning, pulled out his dao and 
killed the mithun. This did 
not seem to trouble my father 
much, because they then and 
there built a basha, where they 
lived quite friendly-like until 
they had eaten the whole of 
the carcase between them. 
When the last remnants had 


been consumed, my father told 
the other man that he must 
have blood for blood, and + ,at 
he would raid the other man’s 
village at some favourable op- 
portunity. This he did, and 
a man being the first live thing 
he saw, he slew him, and from 
that day our two clans have 
gone on taking a life for a life 
from each other.” 

At this camp an old scoun- 
drel, the gaon of Kroinly, at- 
tached himself to us as a sort 
of general hanger-on. The 
nearest I could get to his 
tongue - twisting name was 
“Bottomley,” and he always 
answered either to that or to 
** Horatio.”? He was generally 
half-drunk on zu (the local 
home-brewed beer), and was 
always cadging tobacco and 
cigarettes. If offered his choice 
between a cigarette and a 
rupee, he would invariably 
choose the cigarette. They 
had no use for coins, except 
as ornaments. Here also the 
gaon of Mihundon came in and 
surrendered. He had not paid 
up a fine which he owed, and 
we were going to pay him an 
official visit. Esootie, for that 
was his name, was a fine man, 
very powerfully built, quite 
young, and an awfully nice 
quiet sort of fellow, although 
he could boast of several 
“heads ” to his credit. When 
asked about bis fine, he said, 
Oh yes, he had collected it 
(mostly from his neighbours), 
put had got fed up with the 
idea of bringing it so far down 
as the British border, so he had 
held a tamasha and had killed 
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and eaten the fine! He said 
that he wouldn’t have come in 
at all, only he had heard that 
we were going to chase Pongon, 
and the latter happening to be 
his enemy, he wanted to be 
in the fun. He therefore joined 
us in his double réle of prisoner 
and ally, and was allowed to 
keep his arms. 

At last No. 3 post was filled 
up with rations, &c., and we 
moved off in the direction of 
Elapoin. The track was in- 
finitely worse than it had been 
before, and the mountains were, 
of course, getting higher and 
higher all the time. One day, 
for example, it took us eight 
and a half hours to cover five 
miles. Hands, feet, and knees 
were all used alike to help us 
along. In some places we had 
to cut steps in the khud-side, 
and in others make more ladders 
and bridges. At times the 
“track” consisted of a single 
pole pegged down at either end, 
along which one had to go 
crab-wise, balancing oneself with 
one’s hands against the khud- 
side—no easy job when carry- 
ing a heavy pack and a rifle. 
The coolies, poor devils, had 
a very hard time of it. Each 
man was boking ? a 60-Ib. load, 
plus his own small personal 


pack, and it was a marvel to 
me how they ever managed 
to climb those mountains 
at all. 

One had to do the “stern 
soldier’? to prevent malinger- 
ing amongst them. Our rule 
was that a man with a fever 
temperature of 100° still boked 
a full load as usual; with 101° 
half a load ; with 102° his own 
stuff; and with 103° he was 
boked himself. Throughout the 
trek they worked very well 
indeed, and I take my hat off 
to them. 

The night before we got to 
Elapoin — namely, Pongon’s 
basti—we sent our kotokies 
to spy out the lie of the land. 
They met us early next morn- 
ing with the cheering news 
that Pongon had built a 
*‘ rock chute,” * and a stockade 
on the crest of a hill over which 


we had to pass to get to the 
basti. Also that all Pongon’s 
clan were, and had been for 
the last three days, killing off 
what animals they couldn’t 
drive off into the jungle, and 
had been having a great feast 


—in our. honour! They 
thought that Pongon would 
probably adopt his usual tac- 
tics and skin out, but that 
they did not like the idea of 





' “Fines” are collected in kind—i.e., so many mithun, &c. 


? Boking = carrying. 


* Using a “rock chute” is a favourite trick of all the savage tribes on the 
north-east frontier. It consists of a platform held up by a few cane ropes, on 


which the savage piles as many stones and rocks as it will hold without breaking 

the supports. The platform is built high up the khud-side, above the track 

where the enemy is likely to pass. When the enemy is directly below it, a man 

slashes through the supports with his dao, and down comes the whole caboodle, 

fal ne cvery thing before it. Other rocks, trees, and the whole mountain-side 
all in with the tide, and by the time it reaches the unfortunate men below it 
48 assumed the proportions of a large landslide. 
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the “rock chute” at all, and 
neither did we. 

We marched with extra care 
that day, and when we got 
to the ridge before Elapoin 
village, we sent on a party to 
reconnoitre the ‘rock chute ” 
before the main body attempted 
the climb up. They reported 
no enemy at the top, so we 
moved on and up. It was a 
really bad climb, and an ex- 
cellent place for a ‘‘ rock chute,” 
because the only possible route 
went straight up directly un- 
derneath it. However, when 
we got to the top we found 
that it wasn’t an ordinary 
“rock chute” after all, but 
only a stone wall with panjies } 
in it, built in such a way that 
it could be used either as a 
“chute”? or as a stdckade. 
The column went over the 
crest of the hill and a few 
hundred yards down the other 
side, and halted while the rear- 
guard demolished the chute. 
Shortly after this was finished 
we moved on again and emerged 
from the jungle into a patch 
of high jungle-grass on a very 
steep bit of the mountain-side. 
At the foot of this patch half 
a mile away we could see some 
jhooms. As we approached the 
jhooms we noticed movement 
in the grass on the far side of 
them, and suddenly about half 
a dozen Mishmis doubled across 
the open jhooms into the grass 
on our side. We could see 
them from the main body high 
up the hill, but the advance- 
guard lower down the slope 
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could only see about twenty 
yards ahead, and I only just 
had time to shout a warning 
to the advance-guard before 
things began to move. We 
heard a shout from the kotokies 
up forward, and a couple of 
shots were fired. Then a pause 
while the advance-guard moved 
forward out of sight of the 
main body. Then a regular 
fusilade burst out, and a kotokie 
came running back, shouting 
out that there were a lot of the 
enemy hidden in the grass on 
both sides of the track. A 
couple of sections doubled for- 
ward from the main body, but 
we were too late to see the fun. 
Pongon’s men had prepared an 
ambush, and had fired a few 
poisoned arrows at the advance- 
guard, but without hitting any 
one, and on this the advance- 
guard had opened fire. At the 
first shot the Mishmis had run, 
but were caught by our fire 
as they recrossed the open 
jhooms. 

One man who had been 
brought down with a bullet in 
his leg was spotted by Esootie, 
who dashed out with his dao 
and split the wounded man’s 
head clean in two. He came 
back rejoicing—the only time 
I ever saw him at all excited— 
and informed us that he had 
had his revenge, since the man 
he had “cut ” was none other 
than the redoubtable Pon- 
gon himself. The P. O. and 
his kotokies went out to see if 
this was correct, and after the 
two halves of the man’s head 





1 Panjies=sharpened bamboo-stakes, the points hardened with fire. 
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had been put together again, 
recognised it as being Pongon’s 
indeed. Great was the joy of 
the P. O. Poor old Pongon. 
I admired him: a real good 
unsophisticated savage, and a 
brave man. 

However, we did not have 
much time to sentimentalise 
over Pongon’s body. While the 
P. O. was doing his grisly 
identification work, we quickly 
extended on either side of the 
road and closed up the column. 
Then we started to do a sort 
of “ beat ” down to the village, 
a mile or so ahead. We moved 
at the rate of about ten yards 
a minute. The men in the line 
were working, as usual, in pairs, 
and even in the grass one man 
had to cut the whole time to 
get along at all. By about 
five o’clock we came to the 
basti. There were no signs of 
aly one about, and after a 
search through it we decided 
to camp. It took us another 
half-hour to find water, and 
When we did it was in a very 
bad place for a camp, right in 
the middle of a thick bit of 
bamboo jungle, and on a very 
steep slope. Bad though the 
Place was, we had to camp 
there, as by that time it was 
getting late; and so we set to 
and worked like niggers, and 
about half an hour after dusk 
had a fairly good perimeter 
fence-up. It was an uncom- 
fortable night, and I thanked 
my lucky stars that the Mishmi 
Was Not an aggressive and well- 
armed race like the Pathan. 
However, nothing occurred, ex- 
cept when one sentry got jumpy 





and started blazing off into the 
jungle, where he said he had 
seen something moving. 

Next morning we sent out 
parties to search for water, and 
about midday changed camp 
to a better site near a good 
supply. The day after that 
we started to burn out the 
village, and to destroy any 
grain, &c., we could find. I 
never thought that a fire could 
make such a noise. The village 
was built entirely of bamboos, 
and each section of each bamboo 
would burst with a report like 
a rifle-shot before catching fire. 
Every cliff and nullah threw 
back the noise, which rolled 
away echoing and re-echoing 
up and down the mountains 
and gorges, till one could hardly 
make oneself heard. The actual 
burning we left till just before 
dark, so that the village would 
burn all night for the double 
purpose of making the scene 
more ‘‘ Hunnish ”’ for the bene- 
fit of any of Pongon’s clan who 
might be skulking round, and 
to give us the benefit of the 
warmth of the ‘“‘ fireworks.” 
It was a grand scene, with the 
tracery of the jungle clearly 
silhouetted against the fires. 

Of course every day parties 
went out to try to find the 
tracks of the Elapoin villagers’ 
flight, but they were never suc- 
cessful in their quest. 

One of our Mishmi kotokies, 
seeing me collecting daos, spears, 
and cane war-topees, &c., &c., 
thought that he would stand 
well in favour if he gave me a 
really good “souvenir.” He 
appeared one morning—after 
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breakfast, thank Heaven !— 
and presented me with a basket 
in which was something care- 
fully wrapped up in leaves. I 
accepted the thing, and started 
to pull off the leaves, when, to 
my horror, I found that the 
souvenir was a fairly new and 
very badly cured human head ! 

On the fourth day we did 
another drive to try to find 
any caves where the villagers 
might have hidden their grain, 
&c. We extended in a long 
line, and did a sort of huge 
wheel round, using the village 
as the axis. We found quite 
a lot of grain, destroyed any 
standing crops, cut down any 
bamboos we found, and got 
back to camp about five in the 
evening. It was very hard 
work hacking one’s way through 
the jungle for a whole day. 
One of the chief things to do 
when raiding a Mishmi village 
is to destroy all their bamboos, 
which, on the whole, are rather 
scarce in the Mishmi hills. 
He cannot live without them. 
He eats the young shoots, he 
leads water to his jhooms in 
split-bamboo aqueducts, often 
miles long. He makes his bows 
and arrows, and bow-strings, 
out of bamboo. He makes his 
house, his “‘ pack,” ? his food 
utensils all of bamboo—in fact, 
he is completely lost if he can- 
not get it. 

We had warned the men 
against ‘“‘booby-traps” (pits 
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dug on the tracks round the 
village, hidden with grass and 
leaves, in which they put sharp- 
ened stakes often tipped with 
“aconite’”’). Only one man 
fell into one and got a panjie, 
luckily not poison - tipped, 
through his leg. He was our 
only casualty during the 
show. Stretchers were im- 
possible to use, so any man 
who couldn’t walk had to be 
“* pick-a-backed.”’ As the Gur- 
khali coolie supports his load 
chiefly by a band which goes 
round his forehead, we evolved 
a scheme whereby a man could 
be carried. We tied two putties 
together in a loop. This we 
put round the coolie’s forehead, 
over his shoulders, under the 
wounded man’s armpits, and 
round his seat. It must have 
been rather uncomfortable, but 
was certainly better than try- 
ing to use a_ stretcher or 
“ dooly.”’ 

At Elapoin we left a small 
garrison and some coolies t0 
carry on cutting down bamboos, 
which we would burn on our 
return. The rest of us started 
off to go to a place called 
Huinly. The gaon of Huinly, 
a dear old man, had given us 
a special invitation to go and 
visit his basti. 

The first march from Elapom 
was a very hard one. The 
track was extraordinarily steep 
and rough, and in the gorges, 
which we had to cross, were 





1 The Mishmi wears a sort of basket-work ruksack. 


To the outside of this he 


attaches a thing which looks like an enormous ‘‘sporran,” which he uses a8 & 


rain-cape. 


side. 


He makes it out of grass and tree-fibres. ; 
seeing a party running down a hill with these ‘‘sporrans” tossing from § 


It is a very fine sight 
ide to 
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enormous boulders with deep 
chasms between. These chasms 
we bridged with an assortment 
of poles and ladders made on 
the spot and lashed together. 
The difficulty was to find poles 
long and strong enough for 
our purpose, without being 
too heavy to wield, when 
perched upon the top of the 
boulders. To add to our joys 
a terrific storm came on, and 
soaked us to the skin. 

On the march into Huinly 
we were amply compensated, 
though. Old Gandon, the gaon, 
came out with the whole vil- 
lage and wanted to boke our 
baggage for us. I did not like 
the idea at all, because one 
never knows quite how far to 
trust the savage. We com- 
promised, though, and gave 
them a few unimportant loads, 
which they boked in front of 
the whole column, while Gan- 
don remained with our kotokies. 
They had cut a good track, had 
made bridges for us, and when 
we got to Huinly we found that 
they had prepared a camping- 
ground as well. 

It was the best camp during 
the show. Huinly itself is 
quite a charming place—for the 
Mishmi hills. The slope on 
Which the village stands is not 
nearly so steep as the average 
khud-side, and the jungle round 
the village seemed less dense 
than usual. That in itself was 
a great relief, because the ever- 
lasting impenetrable jungle got 
o2 my nerves to an extent I 
Cannot describe. 

After we had made camp 
we had a great tamasha, show- 
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ing off our watches, revolvers, 
guns, &c., &c., to the favoured 
few who were allowed inside 
the zareba. Most of the Huinly 
clan had never seen a white 
man before, as only one column 
had ever been in that part of 
Mishmi land, and that was 
thirty years before we went up. 
They cleared off about 6 P.M., 
and we thought that proceed- 
ings had come to an end. But 
we were very much mistaken. 
About 8 P.M. they hailed us, 
and were given permission to 
approach the camp. Then the 
big tamasha began. They 
brought down fowls, eggs, pigs, 
and goodness knows how many 
loads of firewood. Fires were 
got going, and they sat round 
and talked and chattered for 
hours. They slaughtered a 
mithun in our honour, and had 
an extra large brew of zu. 
Gandon and ‘‘ Bottomley ” were 
as tight as owls, and when 
they were not drinking they 
were smoking opium. 

Some time after ten o’clock 
we got fed up with them, so 
I performed my piéce de résist- 
ance by firing off half a dozen 
Very lights into the air. How 
we laughed! At the first shot 
the whole gathering broke up 
in disorder. The few inside the 
zareba simply gave one wild 
yell, leapt the fence like deer, 
and disappeared into the jungle. 
The expressions of absolute fear 
on their faces was too comical 
for words. 

It was very interesting seeing 
what took the savages’ fancy 
and what did not. A modern 
rifle did not interest them much, 
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but an ordinary folding pocket- 
knife was considered a wonder- 
fulinvention. A shaving-mirror 
with a magnifying face and a 
minimising face caused great 
amusement, especially amongst 
the women. Gandon’s great 
fancy was a pair of nail-scissors, 
which I presented to him, much 
to the old man’s delight. Of 
course, the great thing was the 
Very pistol. Months after the 
show, old Gandon came down 
to pay us a visit, and the first 
thing he asked for was the Very 
pistol, and then secondly rum. 
At ‘‘ Quinine Parade ”’ we had 
some fun. The Mishmis saw 
our men swallowing their pills, 
so they demanded some also. 
The doctor babu went outside 
the perimeter, lined them up, 
and gave them each a pill. 
They popped the pills into their 
mouths, and solemnly started 
to chew them. Then the fun 
started. Number one’s face 
gradually assumed an expres- 
sion of absolute disgust, but 
he refused to be beaten by the 
others. Number two was just 
the same. Then number one 
glanced at number two, who 
was manfully chewing away, 
trying to pretend that he was 
enjoying it. Finally every man 
was looking at his neighbour, 
and then deciding that it was 
a practical joke, they all spat 
out the remains and demanded 
the same pills as the men got. 
They wouldn’t believe that 
they were the same. 

At Huinly the scenery was 
simply wonderful. All round 
us were snow-topped moun- 
tains, yet we ourselves were 
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right in the jungle, with banana 
and sago palms and all sorts 
of flourishing tropical vegeta- 
tion. In the early morning 
and evening the cloud effects 
were particularly beautiful. The 
colours of the sunset or sun- 
rise were reflected on the clouds 
and snows, while the greeny- 
blue haze of the jungle and the 
white wisps of mist drifting 
down the gorges made a scene 
too beautiful and grand to 
express in words. 

We stayed there one day, 
and then started back on the 
homeward trail. At Elapoin 
we burnt the bamboos cut by 
the party who had stayed there, 
had a day’s halt to redivide 
loads, and then went on. At 
camps one and two we formed 
permanent posts, which were 
to be occupied every cold 
weather. There was only one 
incident on the homeward jour- 
ney. A certain Mishmi had 
sold his daughter to a man as 
a wife according to the local 
custom. The fair lady, how- 
ever, strongly objected to the 
arrangement, and ran away 
and lived with her uncle i 
another basti, and so her father 
stood to lose her marriage 
price. We passed through this 
basti where she was living, and 
her brother, who was one of 
our kotokies, spotted her. He 
chased her, caught her, and 
started dragging her along with 
the column. She yelled and 
screamed, and eventually her 
cries brought out another mad, 
who swore that HE was her 
brother. Then the two 
“brothers ” set to and had a 
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battle royal, kicking, biting, 
scratching, and pummelling 
each other for all they were 
worth, but, curiously enough, 
neither attempted to draw his 
dao. The P. O. finally stopped 
them, heard all sides of the 
case, and then, to prevent any 
feud starting, decreed that the 
girl should return to her father. 
As soon as she heard the order 
she made a bolt for the jungle, 
but was again caught and 
hauled back by her real brother, 
who, with the aid of another 
kotokie, dragged her along. How 
that woman fought! She 
screamed, she bit, she scratched. 
She cursed every member of 
the column from the P. O. 
downwards. She sent half a 
dozen loads and a couple of 
coolies rolling down the khud. 
She spat at any one who came 
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within range, and after thor- 
oughly upsetting the whole line, 
arrived at the other end minus 
nearly all her clothing, which 
never was very much, and 
there she simply went “limp.” 
She wouldn’t walk, she wouldn’t 
fight, but she allowed two 
kotokies to drag her by her arms 
along the ground, and finally 
she was made into a “load,” 
and carried by the kotokies. 
We handed her over to her 
fond papa, who gave her a 
good beating, and passed her 
on to her rightful lord and 
master, who did the same. 
Some months afterwards I was 
up at the new posts, and I 
saw the woman again. She 
was quite pleased with life, 
and was regarded as rather a 
heroine by the others! Such 
is romance in the Mishmi hills. 








THE DEVIL’S ASSISTANT. 


BY KENNETH MACNICHOL. 


You will observe, said Réné 
Guizet, that this peculiar affair 
of Monsieur Vauvenard is not, 
unfortunately, one that could 
be introduced into the chaste 
columns of ‘ Le Grand Bavard,’ 
where we have, by one means 
and another, attained an en- 
viable reputation for publish- 
ing only exact and unerring 
truth. One fears that even 


among our credulous readers 
the tale might awaken doubt. 
But you, mes amis, will do me 
the honour to believe it with- 
out question, however bizarre 
certain details may seem to 
you, and in the end I will con- 


vince you that my version rests 
on absolute authority. 

The little journalist paused 
while he sipped his bock medi- 
tatively. We others, who for- 
gather nightly about the third 
table on the right in the Café 
Provengal, paid him the com- 
pliment of earnest attention. 

This Gabriac Vauvenard, then, 
was a landless gentleman of 
Provence, a type not too un- 
common there. Poor as a 
beggar at the cathedral door 
and of worse condition, for a 
gentleman has responsibilities ; 
of the ancient family Vauve- 
nard, a fact which friends 
were never permitted to forget ; 
born with a fine taste for the 
pleasures of this world, to 
which the leanness of his purse 
denied him access; merry in 


company and morose in soli- 
tude; generous for occasions 
of display and niggardly in 
private through necessity ; in- 
firm of will, uncertain of him- 
self, yet greatly a braggart to 
hide from the world his own 
poor opinion of Gabriac Vauve- 
nard. With all these faults he 
was amusing, a good fellow, 
not without shrewd intelligence. 
Also, if one may repeat mere 
scandal, he was regarded with 
some suspicion by fathers of 
young daughters in families as 
noble and impoverished as his 
own, while many mothers 
among the rich bourgeois of 
our country were inclined to 
compete for his favour. 

One may not say that Ga- 
briac Vauvenard was even a 
little fuddled by the wine he 
had taken on that evening 
which determined all his future 
life. He was only in a mellow 
mood. The night was bright 
with moonlight. He had spent 
the evening with convivial 
friends. His thoughts were 
pleasant. Strolling homeward, 
he sang in a manner pleasing 
to himself. The road was 
lonely. No one was disturbed. 
And then, within a kilometre 
of Paradou, his village, his 
musical endeavours were iD- 
terrupted by beastly howling, 
cries of great anger and dis- 
tress, bitter cursing 80 terribly 
blasphemous that Gabriac 
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Vauvenard felt the marrow 
turn to jelly in his bones. His 
knees clacked together woe- 
fully. But for that weakness 
he should have run away be- 
fore there succeeded groans 
most pitiful, so that he knew 
he had only to deal with a 
poor fellow-creature in agony, 
to whom virtuous charity might 
offer assistance. 

Going forward, then, less 
fearfully but with caution, 
Vauvenard found only a gen- 
tleman like himself, who, by 
mischance, had tumbled into 
a narrow roadside trench, and 
there lay kicking, making the 
very devil of an outcry, flinging 
his lamentations to the stars. 

“ Now here’s a something ! ”’ 
thought Gabriac Vauvenard, 
to whom the situation seemed 
very comical. But he who was 


in the ditch spoke bitterly. 


“Dolt! Will you not help 
me out of here? Or laugh, and 
presently find the jest much less 
amusing ! ” 

“In that case I shall do well 
to leave you there,” said Vauve- 
nard shrewdly. ‘‘One laughs 
While one may. Howl, if you 
like that better, my good 
friend!” And laughing, he 
tumed away, his benevolent 
intentions frustrated by mean 
ingratitude. 

Promptly, thus invited, the 
gentleman in the ditch began 
with a great noise again, pro- 
testingly, then in pleading and 
apology. 

“But no, monsieur! Re- 
tun! Have pity! I meant 
nothing! I spoke too hastily ! 
Only assist me from this thou- 
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sand times accursed ditch, and 
you shall be rewarded—lI pro- 
mise,—a reward, upon my hon- 
our, most astonishing ! ” 

Gabriac Vauvenard returned. 
He could do no less, but he 
must uphold his own dignity. 

‘Reward, monsieur! Can 
you speak of reward to a man 
like myself? Only remember 
that you are assisted by a 
gentleman, and I shall aid you 
with the greatest pleasure.” 

No doubt that one in the 
ditch would grin at this, but 
he replied with perfect solem- 
nity. 

“Be certain that you help 
one with a name as distin- 
guished as your own. And 
now, I implore you, remove 
these terrible twigs that are 
crushing me...” 

Vauvenard stooped. He saw 
nothing to account for the 
previous horrid outcry, nothing 
that could injure any one. He 
grasped the fallen gentleman 
by the shoulders, thinking al- 
ways that this one was very 
drunk indeed. In vain he 
tried to raise that prostrate 
figure. Yes, mes amis, at that 
task he gasped and groaned 
and grunted, putting all his 
strength into his arms. And it 
made nothing. The man was 
of a weight unthinkable. He 
was part of the solid earth 
itself. For all his straining, 
Gabriac Vauvenard raised that 
gentleman not a fraction of 
the width of a single hair. 
Meanwhile, the gentleman was 
moaning dreadfully. 

“They burn! Ten thousand 
names of my own name, they 
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burn! The twigs—curse them ! 
Oh, but hasten, friend—remove 
the twigs ! ”’ 

One sees, mes amis, you sus- 
pect the marvellous verity. I 
will not insult your intelligence 
by saying that this appears to be 
a miracle: all simply, two little 
twigs, almost to be covered by 
a hand, fallen—I whisper it— 
one over the other on the breast 
of that one who lay tumbled 
in the ditch. So they were 
crossed. And this Gabriac Vau- 
venard, pauvre méchant, un- 
knowing, with his sinful hand 
thrust the crossed twigs aside. 
How much of evil he released 
in this sad world! At once 
the gentleman ceased his ob- 
jurgations, sprang erect, and 
with fairest courtesy extended 
a friendly hand. 

““M. Vauvenard,” he said, 
“you may not know it, but 
you have served me well. Per- 
mit me to prove that I am not 
forgetful.”’ 

Vauvenard stammered his as- 
tonishment. 

“What? Is it possible, mon- 
sieur, you know my name... ?” 

“‘ Certainly, my friend, I have 
heard of you. With others of 
your family I have been inti- 
mate. Now, is there not some- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“For example, what?” 
asked Vauvenard proudly. 
“If, as you say, you know 
me by such reputation as I 
have—although I have not the 
pleasure of knowing you,—then 
you insult me! It remains 
only to say farewell.” 

“Your temper is hasty, as 
becomes a Vauvenard,” said 


this other one quite calmly, 
““ However, you misjudge me, 
I had no intention—but, be. 
tween gentlemen, that is under. 
stood. Yet I may be of assist- 
ance to you for all that.” 

“It is impossible.” Vauve- 
nard spoke coldly, but one may 
suspect an awakening of avarice 
in his mind. His needs were 
many. He was lost when he 
did not turn away. 

‘On the contrary, it is quite 
possible. Tell me the one 
thing that you desire most in 
all the world.” 

Now Gabriac Vauvenard 
thought of the many things 
there were that he desired, 
the number reaching to in- 
finity, and the thought was 
bitter as the dark wine of 
Blida, knowing, as he knew, 
how few desires are ever real- 
ised. 

“Who are you, then,” he 
asked scornfully, ‘‘ who claim 
power over destiny, yet could 
not raise yourself from a shal- 
low ditch ? ” 

Even yet Gabriac Vauve- 
nard suspected nothing of the 
truth. That one leaned for- 
ward. The moonlight cast his 
shadow black as ink on the 
fragrant earth. He whispered 
into the ear of Vauvenard al 
accursed name,  Vauvenard 
sprang backward. That name 
had fallen into his ear 48 
molten lead. His hand, by 
instinct, flashed toward his 
breast in familiar gesture. Even 
more quickly this devil of 4 
fellow grasped him at the 
wrist. 

“ Not that!” he cried. “ Are 
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you so eager to be rid of me ? 
You do not know yet what I 
can do for you! ” 

See how subtle are all the 
ways of the Evil One! After 
that first gasp of astonishment, 
Vauvenard must needs accept 
the devil as his familiar. Scep- 
ticism crumbled into absurdity. 
There was the devil solidly 
before him, not in the least 
terrible, a gentleman real as 
Vauvenard himself, even sub- 
ject to earthly accident. Now 
only two courses were open to 
Vauvenard. He could dismiss 
the Evil Spirit incontinently, 
or he could parley further. As 
he had already spoken, this 
could do no harm. The devil 
was extremely plausible. 

“Earth holds much pleasure, 
Gabriac Vauvenard. Take 
what you will. You have done 
me service. As a gentleman, I 
pay my honourable debts. 
Think! The one thing that is 
your desire in this world ? ” 

Now Vauvenard thought of 
all the old tales he had ever 
heard—how, sometimes, in ac- 
cepting such-like generous offer, 
aman had taken the worst of a 
bad bargain, and how, other- 
wise, it often seemed that the 
devil was a fool: one might 
sometimes have the best of 
him. While the devil ap- 
peared to be a gentleman, yet 
he was the devil for all that ; 
no honour could be lost in 
tricking him. Vauvenard was 
not quite convinced that here, 
truly, was the devil; he had 
only the devil’s word for it. 
But if he granted that possi- 
bility, this matter of a desire 


gave one to think. One desire, 
and one only—it was not much ! 
Riches ? But, as he had heard, 
devil’s wealth has a way of 
vanishing. A good wife? The 
world is wide. He had no 
inclination toward such bind- 
ing alliance. A long life? 
With nothing added, life be- 
came less and less amusing. 
Also, this traffic might be 
dangerous. Then what? One 
could lose nothing by pleading 
for a little time. 

“This is astounding!” said 
Gabriac Vauvenard. ‘‘ Suppose 
I should accept you at your 
word, as I find it difficult to 
do, then to make a choice 
would be no less difficult. And 
perhaps, from all that I have 
heard, there would be con- 
ditions ...?%” 

‘*“Nothing of importance,” 
said the devil pleasantly. 
** When the time came I should. 
have your soul. But, as the 
same would probably be true 
in any case, this becomes a 
mere formality. Even that 
can be avoided by a clever man, 
and I should not feel cheated. 
Souls are of little value in these 
days, when so many come to 
me through indifference. You 
need not even consider that 
we bargain. I would repay 
you for your favour—that is 
all.”’ 

“One must think about it 
all the same,” said Vauvenard, 
little disturbed by the devil’s 
admission. He was not at all 
certain that he had a soul. 
The question had never both- 
ered him. If he had, he was 
not less clever than other men. 
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This problem of choosing a 
desire was of more importance. 
Perhaps even now the devil 
possessed his thoughts, and 
knew all that was troubling 
Gabriac Vauvenard. 

“There is no hurry,” he 
said considerately. ‘‘ True, to 
you this may seem a matter 
that requires deliberation. Shall 
we meet at a more convenient 
time, say at your chambers in 
Paradou after three days ? ” 

“That would be _ better,” 
answered Vauvenard, feeling 
that the devil was a very 
pleasant fellow. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
shall think of something by that 
time.” Mes amis, there a poor 
lost soul went blundering. It 
is not to the devil one may be 
polite. And so they parted, 


like any two gentlemen chance 
met on the road, Vauvenard 


saying simply ‘“‘au_ revoir,” 
since they had arranged to 
meet again, and because he 
remembered, just in time, that 
the beautiful ‘“‘ adieu” would 
be tactless used in this evil 
company. 

Messieurs, it is so that temp- 
tation comes to men, beginning 
with some good impulse, as 
Vauvenard pitied the devil in 
the ditch, but ending with un- 
foreseen calamity. Already 
Vauvenard was covetous and 
deep in sin. Just what he 
wanted he could not say, ex- 
cept that he wanted almost 
everything. For three days he 
tried to crowd every human 
desire into a single wish, as 
one may imagine, unsuccess- 
fully. Two sleepless nights 
passed even more miserably 
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than the three days. And 
then, sent by the devil, one 
may have no doubt, a flash 
of inspiration came to him— 
a wish so complete, so perfect, 
so all-embracing, that within 
it all human aspirations were 
contained. Vauvenard exam- 
ined that wish from every 
angle. He could find no flaw 
in it anywhere. With that one 
desire fully realised, earth would 
become a veritable paradise. 
He danced with joy when he 
saw that this was so. Over the 
devil he exulted shamelessly. 

** How he will be surprised,” 
thought Vauvenard. “ Why, 
with that wish I shall fool him 
perfectly, and, if I have one, 
certainly save my soul!” Now 
his only fear was that the devil 
had, so far, been fooling him, 
and might fail in keeping their 
appointment. 

Worldly wisdom should have 
given him more confidence. 
Seeking for good is a tiresome 
affair, but evil awaits us at 
every turning. And so the 
devil came to Vauvenard on 
the evening of that third day, 
calling at his chambers like 
any ordinary gentleman. 

““You have come to a de- 
cision ?’’ he asked, after po- 
litely inquiring if all went well. 

“Yes, very simply,” al- 
swered Vauvenard. “I have 
found a wish, and one that 
you are in a peculiar position 
to grant easily.” 

“ And that is ...?” 

“Only from this time for- 
ward to be secured against any 
unpleasant consequence of aly 
act of mine.” 
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“Granted,” said the devil 
without hesitation. One imag- 
ines that he admired the intelli- 
gence of Vauvenard. “ Your 
desire has the merit of being 
comprehensive. You know, of 
course, the position in which it 
places me ? ” 

Vauvenard chuckled. “ It is 
true I considered certain things. 
But, in making a bargain, we 
of Provence—understand .. .” 
Even the devil was forced to 
smile at this. 

“Believe me,” he said, “I 
bear you no ill-will. I said that 
a clever man could save his 
soul from me, and, I assure 
you, I do not feel cheated. 
Now, in order to spare you 
every inconvenience .. .” 

For a little minute the devil 
thought profoundly. ‘‘ This will 
be easiest,” he said at last. 
“You have no servant ? Then, 
to-morrow go down into the 
town. The first man you meet 
there, hire him. He will be 
faithful to you, and will serve 
you as you have served me.” 

“It is true that I have 
no servant,” said Vauvenard. 
“There is to be considered, 
however, the question of the 
cost.” 

The devil laughed. “My 
friend, you are no philosopher. 
You do not reason well. Think 
of your wish, and all that it 
implies! Unpaid obligations 
are not pleasant ; means must 
be provided with which to 
pay. It is pleasant, however, 
to drive hard bargains, to see 
men serve you who are under- 
paid. You will pay this serv- 
ant only two sous every month, 


but be sure to pay him regu- 
larly. And now, if you will 
give me just one sou... .” 

‘Here is an odd business,” 
thought Vauvenard, groping in 
his pocket, where no more than 
three coppers remained to him. 

““To bind the bargain,” the 
devil finished briefly. ‘“‘ You 
have heard, no doubt, that I 
am always paid ? ”’ 

Now it is a fact, mes amis, 
that Vauvenard, having turned 
for a moment with the court- 
eous intention of offering the 
devil a glass of wine, saved 
from his supper of the night 
before, looked back from the 
cupboard almost instantly, and 
saw that his visitor was no 
longer in the room. This abrupt 
departure, he considered, lacked 
but little of being insolent. 
The devil, very busy in this 
world, had no time for social 
conversation now that his busi- 
ness had been done. “No 
matter,’ thought Gabriac 
Vauvenard. ‘Perhaps, if he 
has not lied to me, it is as well 
that I am rid of him.” 

At early dawn, Vauvenard, 
who had but little sleep that 
night for fear that he had not 
truly sold himself, went down 
into the empty street where 
the windows were all shuttered 
yet, the pavements deserted 
by all living things except a 
few prowling dissipated cats. 
Under the protecting arch of 
a deep doorway he came upon 
the first man met that morning, 
whom he had been advised to 
seek, a ragged rat-faced scamp 
sitting on the cold stones, head 
bowed to his knees, and fast 
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asleep. Vauvenard shook the 
fellow into wakefulness. 

“Why do you disturb me ? ”’ 
demanded this one, blinking up 
at him. 

“To ask a civil question,” 
said Vauvenard. ‘“‘ Are you a 
servant ? ”’ 

“Yes,” replied the man of 
rags sullenly ; “‘I am.” 

** And you seek a new master, 
it may be ? ” 

“‘ Otherwise I should not be 
sleeping on these stones.” 

“That being so, what wage 
do you demand ? ” 

“What you can offer.” 

“Two sous each month— 
will that be enough ? ” 

“* Needs must when the devil 
drives. At least I may be 


permitted to warm myself 
again.” 
“That should be possible,” 


said Vauvenard. ‘“‘If we are 
in agreement, follow me.” All 
the same, he thought, a ser- 
vant at two sous a month was 
not the least curious part of 
this affair. Further, he did 
not much like the appearance 
of this rascal who rose slowly 
from the stones to follow the 
master who had chosen him. 
Vauvenard tried to find some- 
thing commonplace in the situ- 
ation. 

“ First, your name ? ” 

“My name,” said the man, 
“is Jean Damort.” 

“I suppose that, as a ser- 
vant, you are competent and 
dependable ? ”’ 

““T know my place. I shall 
not leave you as long as you 
need me.” 

Vauvenard shivered involun- 
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tarily. Something in the man- 
ner of this servant made him 
exceedingly uncomfortable—an 
air of truculent insolence, al- 
most of menace, although noth- 
ing that one could reasonably 
resent. Meekly enough he fol- 
lowed Vauvenard back to his 
poor chambers, slinking along 
behind him, seeming to seek 
contact with the walls, like an 
evil spirit fearing to step out 
into the light. This first im- 
pression was one from which 
Vauvenard could never after- 
wards rid himself, although in 
all other respects he could find 
no fault with his new servitor. 

One has heard, mes amis, 
that those who are served by 
the devil are well served. 
Vauvenard found it so. From 
this time forward he had the 
devil’s own luck in every- 
thing. Curiously, his increase 
of fortune seemed always to 
follow sad misfortunes of other 
men. The death of a distant 
relative brought him a sufli- 
cient competence. Investments, 
never wisely made, returned 
great profits, while others failed. 
His luck at cards, previously 
the poorest, became proverbial 
throughout Provence. He 
bought a vineyard. That year 
the grapes were blighted on 
almost all the vines save Vauve- 
nard’s, and his vintage sold for 
an enormous sum. In every 
affair he touched his blunders 
prospered. Envied by a 
quaintances, his possessions 
coveted by friends, he had 
pleasures he had never known 
before. He entertained mag- 
nificently as became 4 noble 
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Vauvenard. His every per- 
sonal comfort was unfailingly 
secured by that best of servants, 
Jean Damort. 

There was @ man with an 
uncanny aptitude for finding 
the finest wines for his master’s 
drinking. He prepared the 
most delicate food with mar- 
vellous skill, as though fire 
itself was obedient to his com- 
mand. He was never tired. 
One could not believe that he 
slept at all. It seemed to 
Vauvenard that he had only 
to wish for anything to have 
it done. Nor was Jean Damort 
ever garrulous: for all his 
willing service, he was dour, 
sardonic, silent, wearing always 
a resentful air. This greatly 
amused Gabriac Vauvenard 
when he thought of the two 
sous @ month which was all 
such perfect service cost. 

Once, and once only, Vau- 
venard forgot to pay the man. 
He left his servant on that 
occasion without a sou. That 
night, at the card-table, Vau- 
venard lost more than a thou- 
sand livres. Not a franc could 
he win back again. This was 
certainly unpleasant, but he 
knew the reason. He had dis- 
regarded the instructions of 
the Evil One. The devil’s 
assistant had not been paid. 
Jean Damort, left with noth- 
Ing, could thus lose nothing, 
80 that the losses of Vauvenard 
could not be visited by proxy 
upon him. 

There, now, is the secret! 
Consider, mes amis, the as- 
tounding utility of such a ser- 
vant! It is a law of nature 
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that stones cast into the air 
come down again, but not, 
necessarily, on the head of him 
who casts the stone. Actions 
bring reward or punishment, 
but the devil had so cunningly 
arranged affairs for Vauvenard, 
that only the reward, in every 
instance, came to him. 

Vauvenard made this dis- 
covery in a droll kind of way. 
He had always had a great 
love for the pleasing effects of 
wine, but, unfortunately, his 
head was very intolerant of 
excess. He paid for insobriety 
with suffering ; potations were 
robbed of pleasure because of 
the inevitable penalty : a night 
out was always followed by a 
day in bed. Celebrating, then, 
his first shower of prosperity, 
he had only one clear thought 
at the end of feasting—morning 
would be less gay than the 
night had been. Jean Damort 
put his master to bed. In the 
morning Vauvenard awakened 
early, yet half asleep, reaching 
a hand toward his aching head. 
Marvel of marvels! that head 
did not ache! He could not 
believe it! But he could not 
find that it ached at all. The 
devil’s promise! Yes, certainly, 
a headache was unpleasant— 
and now his head would never 
ache again! What a gift the 
devil had given him! In all 
his life he had never felt so 
well! He leaped from his bed 
exultant. Now, this was liv- 
ing! He was very hungry. 
He called out loudly after Jean 
Damort. 

There was a sight to awaken 
pity in the hardest heart! 
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That poor servant, demon 
though he was, one may pity 
him. He came, pale, stagger- 
ing, a white band soaked in 
vinegar bound about his head, 
his trembling hands shaking 
the coffee-tray. Just at first 
Gabriac Vauvenard did not 
perceive the significance of that. 

“What! You have a head- 
ache ?”’ he exclaimed in sym- 
pathy. 

“* T have your headache, mon- 
sieur,” said the servant sourly. 
“The devil’s own headache it 
is, thank you for that!” 

One has said that this Vau- 
venard was a man of some in- 
telligence. Now, in a flash, 
he saw in all completeness the 
gift that the devil had given 
him. Ah, you may smile. I 
assure you, so did Vauvenard. 
He did more. There was some- 


thing so ludicrous, so indis- 
cribably comical, in the spec- 
tacle of Jean Damort’s sullen 
visage screwed up resentfully 
in blinding pain, that Vauve- 
nard, overcome, at once col- 
lapsed upon his bed in a spasm 


of convulsive merriment. He 
laughed. He shouted, shaking 
all over like a fat wine-skin. 
He looked at Jean Damort, 
and roared again. All the tor- 
ture that should have been his 
own, that one suffered, without 
having so much as kissed a 
glass! What a sublime ab- 
surdity! Here was travesty 
on all justice in this world! 
Vauvenard laughed until for 
very weakness he could laugh 
no more. But Jean Damort 
laughed not at all, neither at 
that time nor afterwards. 
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This was the devil’s luck of 
Vauvenard. He drank, and 
the servant suffered in his 
stead. Considering this, he 
was not temperate. Vauvenard 
lost his money at dice or 
cards, but by some new ven- 
ture or accident it was always 
replaced. It was the servant 
who went penniless and ragged 
until he was decently clothed 
again. Vauvenard quarrelled 
and got a broken head, but 
the servant lay abed with it. 
Vauvenard, the roysterer, took 
his pleasure and waxed fat on 
it; Jean Damort grew thin 
and harried as a starving hound. 
The misadventures of the ser- 
vant never ceased to add relish 
to the master’s pursuit of new 
delights. 

You will say, messieurs, that 
when this Vauvenard outwitted 
the devil, he did well for him- 
self. Did he not hold the 
secret of happiness in fee? 
Hélas, mes amis, that such 
illusion must now be destroyed. 
He was not happy. Vauve- 
nard, with all bis cleverness, 
had forgotten just one thing. 
Regret obsessed him. If only, 
in making his pact with the 
Evil One, he had amended his 
desire by just three words, 
thus: “From this time for- 
ward to be secured against 
any unpleasant consequence of 
any act, or any thought, of 
mine.” 

The devil had fooled hin. 
He had not saved his soul. 
No act of his could bring him 
to damnation, but his thoughts 
could, for they were © 
thoughts. To be damned, he 
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was sure, would be unpleasant, 
put he had sinned in thought 
apart from any act; daily he 
sinned again, and he was un- 
protected against the penalty. 
He could no longer be scep- 
tical and indifferent. He rea- 
soned logically : since the devil 
existed he had a soul to lose. 
The proof was that the devil 
wanted it. 

What to do? There was a 
nut that Vauvenard could not 
crack, however sorely he broke 
his teeth on it. From his evil 
compact there was no escape. 
Neither priest nor penitence 
could aid him except through 
complete renunciation of the 
Evil One and all his ways. 

Pitiful fool, he was not yet 
sufficiently frightened to con- 
sider sincere repentance as a 
possibility. Renounce his plea- 
sures! Again become the 


shabby, poverty-haunted, hedge 


noble he had been! Impos- 
sible! He would hold renunci- 
ation and repentance as a last 
Tesort, a death-bed refuge, a 
hidden winning card with which 
to cheat the devil at the end. 
Certainly the risk was terrible. 
Could he be quicker than the 
devil when the devil came for 
him? You will see, messieurs, 
why life lost savour for Gabriac 
Vauvenard. To escape from 
despair he sought forgetful- 
hess. To sink memory in 
Tavishment of the senses and 
drown regret in satisfaction of 
desire was now all the sad 
happiness he knew. 

On the thorn-strewn path 
of roses one finds delightful 
Companions by the way. Vauve- 
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nard found several. If there 
was not a new one every day, 
it was not due to the gentle- 
man’s discretion. But such 
pleasant dalliance also bears 
fruit in penalties. Vauvenard 
was rich, far from ugly, young 
enough, unmarried, and a gal- 
lant nobleman. Need one say 
more? In the end, then, there 
were four of them who lingered. 
Only Vauvenard, and the devil 
who oiled his tongue for him, 
knew what promises had been 
lightly made. 

There was Suzette, a widow ; 
Jeanne, who had been married 
and wanted to be a wife again ; 
a lady from Limoges, of whom 
it is not desirable to speak 
further; and the little minx, 
Estella, who was a maid. 
Vauvenard, the miscreant, tired 
of the four beauties each in 
turn. But he left them hope- 
ful. They had not wearied 
of him. Jean Damort knew 
that quite the contrary was 
the case. They visited their 
importunities on him, for 
Gabriac Vauvenard was never 
to be found. 

These affairs had attained 
for him a certain reputation. 
Thus it happened that one 
night, on a lonely road, he 
was set upon and grievously 
beaten by irate relatives of a 
young girl, who considered that 
they had sufficient reason. But 
now, mark this: Gabriac 
Vauvenard did not know that 
girl. He had never spoken to 
her. He had not so much as 
seen her in all his life. Who- 
ever had been at fault it was 
not him. He was maltreated 
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on a mere suspicion. More, 
mes amis, and even worse than 
that, Jean Damort walked about 
quite healthy while his master 
painfully nursed his wounds in 
bed. 

For almost a fortnight, Vau- 
venard, flat on his back, suf- 
fered bodily and mental pain. 
Even more than it bruised his 
body, that beating disturbed 
him sorely in his mind. How 
had it happened? Had the 
devil broken faith with him ? 
Again and again, puzzled ex- 
ceedingly, Vauvenard assured 
himself, “It was not through 
any fault of mine!” 

He had it! ‘To be secured 
against any unpleasant conse- 
quence of any act—of mine!” 
That was all the devil had 
guaranteed to him! What 
devil’s sophistry! What a 


devilish trick to play on him ! 
Why, if it was only punish- 
ment for his own acts that he, 
by the devil’s gift, was proof 


against, even when he was 
most blameless, others might 
do what they liked to him! 
So he was as vulnerable to 
misfortune as he had ever 
been ! 

Why had he not framed his 
desire much more simply! 
“Only to be secured against 

.’ Then what? Was there 
any way in which a man could 
be secure against the inflictions 
of the Evil One? ‘No way 
at all!” thought Vauvenard 
bitterly. ‘‘The devil has de- 
ceived me. What a fool I 
have been!” And this wise 
conclusion did not make his 
sufferings easier to bear. 
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One may imagine that from 
Jean Damort Vauvenard ob- 
tained but little sympathy. 
The man, he suspected, laughed 
at him. Vauvenard did not 
hear him, but he could feel 
that laughter, silent, sardonic, 
demon chuckling, even when 
no hint of a smile disturbed the 
habitual sullen fury of the 
servant’s face. 

How this everlasting lying 
on his back grew tiresome! It 
was intolerable! Although he 
had sworn, with a thousand 
worthy resolutions, that in 
future his affairs should be 
conducted with more caution, 
and that, for some time, there 
should be no affairs at all, 
such was Vauvenard’s great 
weariness with doing nothing, 
that he was at least a little 
pleased when Jean Damort 
announced a visitor. 

“‘T will receive her here,” 
said Vauvenard. ‘“ Bring me 
my purple dressing-gown. Help 
me—but be careful—to sit up 
in bed.” 

“Tt is Madame Suzette,” 
said Jean Damort. 

“Tell her to go to the 
devil!’’ shouted Vauvenard. 
Groaning, he sank back on his 
pillows again. 

A half-hour elapsed before 
Jean Damort returned. 

“You were long enough 
about it!” said Vauvenard. 

“* She insisted on seeing you, 
answered Jean Damort. “It 
was necessary to restrain her. 
He dabbed at a bleeding cheek 
with a handkerchief not very 
clean. “She scratched,” be 
explained, as though the red 
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marks of angry fingers were 
not sufficient evidence. “‘ Also, 
she bit me—on the arm.” He 
felt the spot. ‘‘ Twice—luckily 
not the same place where Ma- 
dame Jeanne beat me with the 
fire-tongs.”” His hand touched 
his back reminiscently. ‘‘ That 
Limoges woman hit me with a 
stick before . . .” 

Vauvenard interrupted with 
a burst of laughter that caused 
him acute pain. 

“At least, there is that 
left!’ he exclaimed, when he 
had ceased laughing suddenly. 
“The devil be thanked for it ! 
I have not those women .. .”’ 

Jean Damort advanced a 
step nearer to the bed. 

“T have, I remind you,” he 
interrupted. ‘‘And I would 
sooner have the devil after 
me. I would sooner be— 
where I was, before I was 


punished by being sent to you. 


I cannot stand it! One—yes, 
but not the four of them! 
It is more than the devil him- 
o could bear! I’ll not stand 
ee ta 

“Remember your place!” 
yelled the startled Vauvenard. 

“There’s no escaping from 
them!” cried Jean Damort, 
paying no attention whatever 
to Vauvenard. ‘I meet them 
everywhere—or they meet me! 
They say I somehow remind 
them of you! They hate me 
for it! They do everything 
to me they would like to do to 
you! I’ve listened—in the 
devil’s name, how much I’ve 
listened to! And you can 
avoid them! What luck of the 
devil that is for you! ” 
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** Will you be still?” shouted 
Vauvenard. ‘‘ How dare you, 
when the devil promised 
ee a 

Jean Damort heeded nothing. 

“They scratch like demons ; 
they bite like imps; they beat 
me worse than the devil used 
to do! And I cannot stand 
Me cee 

“Only you’ve¥got to stand 
it!” exclaimed Vauvenard. 
For all his pain, he sat straight 
up in bed. ‘“ How then are 
you going to help yourself? 
I am protected against any 
act of mine...” 

“But not against the acts 
of others!” the demon 
screamed. “The devil may 
flay me when I go back again 
.. . but, if I must .. . to get 
away from them .. .” 

He took one step farther, 
then suddenly leaped on Vau- 
venard and strangled him. 

Réné Guizet paused after 
this abrupt break in the re- 
cital. We others gasped. 
Guizet looked over the table, 
his eyes twinkling. 

Yes, the servant killed him. 
Yet to-day, Vauvenard, a 
broken Provengal gentleman, 
walks about the streets of 
Paradou. For two whole days 
he was dead; then he opened 
hig eyes and came to life 
again. 

Explain that as you will, but 
this is what they say about it 
in Paradou. Vauvenard is dead. 
The devil to whom he sold 
himself has taken his soul. 
He who is now called Gabriac 
Vauvenard is no other than 
the demon, Jean Damort, who 
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inhabits the body of his former 
master. How else account for 
that servant’s disappearance ? 
Thus the devil punished his 
assistant for disobedience by 
sending him straightway back 
to earth again. 

That, messieurs, was a devil- 
ish punishment. Vauvenard— 
one must continue to call him 
by that name—lost all his 
fortune. The consequences of 
his misdeeds, and they were 
many, seemed to fall upon him 
all at once. His luck was 


worse than before he found 
the devil in the ditch. There 
were those four women, and 
they hunted him. Desperate, 
he married the widow, Madame 
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Suzette. She is an extremely 
virtuous woman. In all Pro- 
vence there is not such another 
shrewish tongue, or one more 
easily set to wagging. The 
devil himself, helpless, would 
be miserable with that woman 
who is wife to the poor regur- 
rected Vauvenard. 

I assured you, said Réné 
Guizet smilingly, that the ver- 
ity of this account is guaranteed 
by the best authority. It was 
told to me, in all essential 
details, by a good little village 
priest at Paradou. One may 
think, perhaps, that he is some- 
what superstitious. But one 
may not doubt his belief that 
all of the tale is true. 








SKELETTA AND THE WHITE KNIGHT. 


BY ISOBEL JAMIESON. 


WE spent a happy evening 
planning how best to make up 
the time wasted on Miss Keat- 
ley. Out came the charts— 
for every kind of place and of 
every size. A uniformity of 
scale would be very soothing 
to the beginner. After tracing 
imaginary courses up the West 
Coast on the general charts, on 
which an inch may represent 
about ten miles, I find it diffi- 
cult to readjust my mind to a 
chart of the final anchorage, 
where an inch may mean only 
one-tenth of a mile! The ex- 
clusive attention given to the 
matter in hand by the nautical 
mind is very clearly shown in 
the way charts are made. A 
map at least paints in the sea 
in a pleasing peaceful blue— 
offering no information about 
it, but at least admitting its 
existence. A chart, on the 
other hand, acknowledges the 
land only as a boundary-line 
to the sea, and leaves the rest 
a blankly unexplored as a 
map by Vasco da Gama. 
This entirely represents Jack’s 
view of sailing—to him the 
land is just a series of sign- 
Posts to be identified by the 
sailing directions; and the 
highest praise he can bestow 
« a fellow-yachtsman is that 

he’s not always gazing about 
and admiring the scenery.” 


V. 


It is not, of course, possible in 
six weeks to sail from the Isle 
of Man to St Kilda and visit 
every loch from the Solway 
to Cape Wrath, but we have 
all the charts necessary to do 
so, just in case. 

One can travel on maps and 
charts with such illusive ease ; 
all difficulties cease to exist, 
and the names themselves are 
a magnet to draw one on. The 
Summer Isles seemed to me so 
obviously a bourne to be made ! 
Jack snorted at the idea of 
sailing there in a day. 

“Tf a boat at the best does 
64 knots and the distance is 
some 200 miles, and one has 
to allow for at least some 
hours against the tide, how 
long do you suppose it would 
take us ? ”’ 

The question was a purely 
rhetorical one on Jack’s part, 
for there is never any use 
asking me questions in mental 
arithmetic, and the pure mathe- 
matics the Don professes are 
so cleansed of earthly dross as 
to be quite useless for even 
simple mundane calculations. 

The Barometer & Co. all 
taking optimistic views of the 
weather, it was decided to 
make an early start—say 6.30 
—and have breakfast under 
way, and with any luck and 
the present S.W. wind holding, 
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we should make Arisaig or 
Mallaig quite easily. Getting 
off in the early morning is a 
splendid feeling—even when the 
others are all up too, and so 
one can’t feel more virtuous 
than one’s neighbour! Once 
well under way, and making 
towards Lismore, I began to 
think of getting breakfast, but 
was too happy steering. Just 
then we opened out the entrance 
to Oban Bay, and the wind 
caught us suddenly, heeling us 
over till the water hissed along 
the lee-gunwale. At the same 


moment came a crash from 
below, followed by an avalanche 
of little crashes and bumps— 
each one enough to turn a 
housewife’s heart to water. 
“Good Lord,” growled Jack, 
“did nobody stow below ? ” 


Of course nobody was me; 
and alas! nobody hadn’t! The 
unwonted start had kept me 
playing about on deck, think- 
ing what a “keen yachts- 
woman ” I was becoming, while 
the one job truly mine, I forgot 
all about. The admirable lady 
who “ remained mistress of her- 
self though china fell” had not 
also the conviction of personal 
guilt to sustain. As the D.W. 
took the tiller from me that 
I might assist Jack at the 
post-mortem below, he mur- 
mured— 

“Tf we can’t do the things 
we can do, how can we do the 
things we can’t do?” Rude, 
but apposite. 

“‘ Stowing below ” is more of 
an art than the landsman 
might believe. Nothing can 
be treated as an inanimate 
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object. They must one and 
all be lashed or jammed or 
caged in such a manner that 
their partiality for acrobatics 
cannot be indulged in. The 
drawers all had keys once 
upon a time, but a series of 
layings-up had inevitably wan- 
dered them, and s0 as even 
they love to fly out and hurl 
themselves on to the floor, 
they are made fast with lash- 
ings. A “ lashing ” differs from 
an ordinary piece of string by 
owning a head and a tail 
instead of a mere beginning 
and an end. Jack had spent 
many winter evenings putting 
these beautiful little Turks’ 
heads on them, and finishing 
them off with elaborate, neat 
little points. These elegant 
things are tied with slip-knots, 
80 as to be quickly undone— 
and thereby hangs a tale! 

Much later in the day—after 
we had rounded Ardnamurchan 
and were bowling along up 
towards Eigg—Jack sent the 
Don to fetch the small pair of 
parallel rulers, always remem- 
bering to give the correct local 
colour in the directions— 

“‘T think they’re in the lower 
after-starboard locker.” 

The Don, with much alacrity 
and woolly-mindedness, and ig- 
noring the precise directions, 
proceeded to ransack all the 
lockers—fore as well as aft, 
port as well as starboard, cut- 
ting, with an air of business: 
like dexterity, every lashing 
that impeded him! The bitter 
comments made later by the 
maker of the lashings were all 
the harder for the Don t 
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pear, in that he had failed to 
find the rulers in the end, as 
they were lying on the table 
all the time, and also by the 
fact that he so seldom has a 
Imife at the only moments 
when he ought to use it! 

Passing those little but won- 
derfully lordly islands of Rum 
and Higg and Muck, I really 
hoped the Dhuiné - Wassail 
would let himself go in the 
matter of Gaelic pronunciation ; 
for they Canna’ be meant to 
sound like that. I deviated 
into this feeble joke quite un- 
intentionally, but it hurt the 
D.W.’s feelings, and he refused 
all further blandishments on 
my part to make him give me 
the Highland names. Jack 
said the best strawberries he 
had ever eaten came from the 
laird of Canna’s garden, which 
made it seem almost worth 
going there, but the S.W. wind 
was not to be wasted lightly, 
and we ran on to Mallaig. 

Mallaig can be summed up 
a% herring-guts and sea-gulls, 
80 a8 it was only about 3 o’clock 
we decided to do the Oban 
stunt again, going ashore only 
for food and letters. Being 
the terminus to the West High- 
land Railway, Mallaig is im- 
portant enough to have a P.O. 
Which is distinct from a shop. 
I walked in and asked inno- 
cently — 

“Have you any letters or 
Parcels for Skeletta ? ” 

“Ay, we have that,” came 
the Tesponse in ominous tones. 

We were just wonderin’ when 
you’d be comin’.”’ 

I looked anxiously to see if 
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I were in the police office by 
mistake, for my conscience- 
stricken thoughts flew to Miss 
Keatley, and I wondered for 
one horrible moment if she 
were accusing us of attempted 
murder ! 

In the meantime the satur- 
nine official had disappeared 
into some back premises, and 
now returned, carrying at arm’s- 
length a parcel which had 
once been a canvas bag, and 
was now a decaying mass too 
noisome to describe. With due 
precaution I looked at the 
label, and the truth was re- 
vealed to me: it was a parcel 
of ducks and chickens I had 
ordered from Ireland to meet 
us at Ardrishaig, and it had 
followed us ever since ! 

“Oh, thang you,” I gasped, 
with my nose buried in my 
handkerchief; “I don’d wand 
this barcel.”’ 

“You’ve got to have it,” 
said the inexorable official. 
“We don’t want it either. 
You can be glad you're not 
fined for its destroying His 
Majesty’s mails.” 

But his heart was softer 
than his speech, for he found 
a bit of stick to shove through 
the string and so let me carry 
it without contamination. Jack 
met me at the dinghy, and I 
showed him the putrid affair 
before dropping it into the sea, 
but Jack wouldn’t hear of 
throwing it away! Had Miss 
K. been still on board, I should 
have suspected him of medi- 
tating some deed of darkness, 
but, aw contraire, he meant it 
for ourselves. 
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“It will be quite all right if 
you wash them with a little 
permanganate of soda. You 
eat high grouse, why not high 
chicken ? ” 

I meekly replied that I don’t 
eat high grouse, and, anyhow, 
nothing but corrosive sublimate 
would disinfect these objects ; 
and as for being hardy salts 
and all that kind of thing, even 
the Ancient Mariner didn’t en- 
joy his albatross when it got 
too high. We agreed to leave 
it to the crew to decide. The 
jury—I mean the crew—viewed 
the corpses, and then we buried 
them at sea. 

We debated whether to go 
up Loch Nevis or into Isle 
Oronsay. I voted for the latter, 
because I couldn’t see into it 
as well as into the opener Loch 
Nevis, and felt the curiosity of 
a cat over a half-opened cup- 
board. The D.W. thought noth- 
ing could be better than Loch 
Nevis, as he said it meant 
heaven in Gaelic ; but the idea 
of a Gaelic heaven left me cold, 
so Isle Oronsay it was. 

Once round the corner of 
the lighthouse one sees the 
whole bay, which is as much 
a loch as many so called, and 
the lighthouse is on the isle 
that gives it name and pro- 
tection. There was a small 
yawl lying well inside, and we 
anchored close to her. 

As lunch, when one is sail- 
ing, is a cold and sketchy meal, 
I made haste to get a decent 
hot supper ready. While I 
was doing so, the owner of the 
yawl came alongside and hailed 
us. He introduced himself, 
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and said he had come to ask 
for help. 

‘My one and only crew had 
to leave at Mallaig, and | 
picked up a new man there 
this afternoon. I am not very 
good at supporting life un. 
aided, being merely an artist. 
You all look so awfully capable 
(the Don bowed modestly) that 
I thought you would take pity 
on a weak brother. Kenneth 
—the new man—was engaged 
chiefly to feed me, for I do 
know something about sailing, 
but nothing about cooking, and 
I thought I’d made that clear. 
We managed well enough with 
boiled eggs for supper, but 
when I handed him the bacon 
for breakfast, he just looked at 
it sadly, and intoned in his 
charming Highland way, ‘ But 
Kenneth hass no knowledge of 
the cooooking.’ So frank an 
avowal means, I suppose, that 
he never understood a word I 
said when I engaged him ; but 
here we are, no more eggs, and 
only bacon, which seems des- 
tined to remain raw! Please 
give me advice, or lend me 
an egg!” 

Jack said at once that he 
could have plenty of either, 
but that a Gaelic interpreter 
was really what was wanted, 
and we had the very article 
on board. (It was now the 
D.W.’s turn to bow with ul- 
becoming smugness.) Before 
he could do more, the devil 
prompted me to say that I 
knew quite enough Gaelic to 
order breakfast, and would be 
delighted to interpret. Jack 
looked delighted, if surprised. 
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“By Jove! I didn’t know 
you spoke Gaelic ee 

The D.W. was obviously in- 
credulous, and the Don a little 
nervous. 

“Rather! It’s quite easy ; 
you just say to him, ‘ C-h-ook 
a rasher dhu,’”’ and I bolted 
below before meeting the D. W.’s 
wrathful glance ! 

Our artist neighbour came 
on board after our meal was 
over and examined our ship, 
and invited us aboard his in 
the morning. He said he was 
unique amongst landscape 
painters, inasmuch as he had 
been painting the West Coast 
for years and had never visited 
Iona. He received our chorus 
of heartfelt thanks. 

I wish people who lived in 
stationary homes were as hos- 
pitable as those afloat. How 
much more interesting it would 
be to be able to call on any 
total stranger and by saying 
“What a jolly little cottage 
you've got,” or “‘ That’s ‘ some ’ 
castle you’re in,” be received 
with welcoming drinks and an 
offer to view the entire estab- 
lishment. 

Next day the wind had fallen 
away almost completely, and 
everything was shrouded in 
drizzling mist. But as it is 
seldom the expected that hap- 
pens, there was no reason for 
hot starting. If we got some 
wind all would be well, as the 
tide at Kylerhea suited till 
about 2 o’clock. If no wind 
tame, we could always anchor 
at Glenelg. 

We drifted out past the 
lighthouse, with no sign of 
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wind on the water, but there 
evidently was some overhead, 
for our big topsail caught 
enough to send us along, al- 
though almost imperceptibly. 
This topsail was our “ jack- 
yarder,”’ which I take to be a 
sort of pet name for this stately 
but not easily managed sail ; 
the little one is called “ jib- 
headed,” which always sounds 
to me a term of abuse, in spite 
of Jack’s painstaking explana- 
tions. Going as slowly as we 
were doing, the log would have 
been useless, except as a deep- 
sea fishing-line, so Jack spent 
a busy morning taking our 
speed—or the lack of it—with 
an arrangement really far more 
after his own heart. Having 
stationed himself at the bows 
with the contents of the waste- 
paper basket and a stop-watch, 
he got the Don precariously 
perched on a spot on the end 
of the counter. With an in- 
cisive “Now” like a starting- 
pistol, Jack dropped one of 
the bits of paper overboard ; 
the Don less incisively said 
‘* N-n-now ” as the thing passed 
him; Jack clicked the stop- 
watch and then soliloquised in 
feet and seconds, and trium- 
phantly asserted that our pro- 
gress was 1°53 or 1°49, or some 
such number of miles per hour. 
This took, as I said, most of 
the morning, for Jack and the 
Don were involved in argument 
after each effort as to whether 
the latter had said “‘ Now ” too 
soon or too late. I thought it 
might be less contentious if 
the Don did the dropping in, 
but unfortunately he pressed 
Y 
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the wrong bit of the stop-watch, 
whose moving finger having 
writ, flew back and cancelled 
all of it! 

The tide at Kylerhea, the 
watery corridor which just di- 
vides Skye from the mainland, 
was the second big tide I had 
seen in being. Except at slack 
water it is no use attempting 
it. Even going with it is 
neither safe nor pleasant, as it 
runs like a river in spate and 
deprives one of steering power. 
It would be truer to say it 
carries one like a river, for it 
does not seem to run at all, 
but only to boil up from below 
in a thousand places, the waves 
from each crater dashing in 
to the others, and forming a 
surface of extraordinary agita- 
tion and menace. Slack water 


between tides means that Kyle- 


rhea is off the boil, but even 
then simmering, and it was at 
this state that we got through 
it, tacking from side to side 
against a fair breeze. Jack 
called it a foul breeze, so evi- 
dently it is not in witchcraft 
only that “‘ fair is foul.” 

We anchored just inside Loch 
Duich, as the fair-foul breeze 
was not suitable for further 
effort. Jack immediately set 
to work to look for flounders, 
armed with a trident worthy 
of Britannia. He looked quite 
wnlike Britannia as he hung 
over the side of the dinghy, 
aiming at half-seen ‘“‘ flukies,”’ 
and much more like a child at 
a Halloween party spearing for 
apples with a fork. Like all 
fishers he got plenty of “‘ nearly- 
caughts,” and I suppose equiva- 
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lent amusement. Fortunately 
we were not depending on 
fish-supper. 

Late in the evening a large 
yacht, lit up “like a grand 
hotel,” steamed slowly past, 
and anchored with an inm- 
posing rattle of chain out- 
side us. The rest of us were 
more or less comatose in the 
warm cabin, as we usually are 
after the day’s open air, but 
Jack was up and about at 
once, like the household terrier, 
doing watch-dog. 

““By Jove, she’s the Thisbe, 
I believe.”” No response went 
up from below to this interest- 
ing announcement. 

*“ And who may she be?” 
some one asked. 

“Why, the Boileau-Goldies’ 
boat, of course, from the 
Clyde.” 

I became almost animated. 
I dislike the B.G.’s quite whole- 
heartedly, but as Jack was at 
school or college or some- 
thing with the man, I try to 
dissemble, like a really sweet 
woman; but it was hard to 
do it effectively, as I knew it 
meant a call on them next day 
and a frantic tidy-up for their 
return visit. y 

Events did not move quite 
according to plan. Thisbe’s 
breakfast was no doubt more 
elaborate than ours; but as 
they had many hired menials 
to wash up, the affair a8 4 
whole was over before ours, 
and while dishes and débris 
still littered our fo’e’sle, and 
the cabins were still untidied 
and the Don still shaving, we 
saw their gig put off and make 
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to come alongside us. It was 
almost like the Almighty visit- 
ing the black beetle, as Kipling 
suggests in another connection. 
The gig was not much shorter 
than Skeletta’s entire length, 
and was rowed by four men 
of a crew, and in the stern 
presided two imposing figures, 
male and female, with : the 
blue ensign floating behind 
them almost to the water. 
We may, and generally do, 
fly a blue ensign too, but of 
course this particular morning 
it was not up! Irushed around 
in the demented way of dreams 
—tidying up by the simple 
process of shoving everything 
out of sight. I banged on the 
door where the Don was shav- 
ing, and adjured him so per- 
emptorily to hurry up that he 
merely answered “‘ Damn,” and 


spilled his shaving-water into 


the bilge. Jack and the D.W. 
were meantime receiving the 
visitors at the front door—I 
mean the accommodation-lad- 
der—and I swear I could feel 
Skeletta’s 18 tons stagger to 
starboard as so much plump 
prosperity stepped on board ! 

“What a dear little boat!” 
was the inevitable opening re- 
mark from Mrs B.G. 

It was surprising how con- 
tradictory I felt. A short 
time ago I thought the same 
myself; but living on board 
changes one’s sense of propor- 
tion, and Skeleita no longer 
seemed at all littlk—emphatic- 
ally not “ dear little ” in either 
the patronising or protecting 
sense, 


With difficulty and giggles 
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Mrs B.G. got below, and was 
inserted into the cabin. 

** What a sweet little cabin ! ” 
but the enthusiastic tone was 
accompanied by a searching 
and mystified glance, which, 
interpreting, I answered— 

“No, we don’t all sleep 
here; there is another sweet 
little cabin.” 

“Oh yes, of course; and 
here it is, I suppose,’ making 
for the fo’c’sle. 

“No, that’s the kitchen ; 
would you like to come in and 
see how the toilers of the sea 
cook ? ” 

“Oh yes! How delightful ! ” 
But she didn’t come in. She 
merely looked in. ‘‘ And‘ you 
do the work yourselves ? What 
fun you must have!” 

‘Yes,’ I agreed. “‘ Fortu- 
nately doing all our own work 
is' a luxury not beyond our 
means.” 

Why will people always say 
“what fun” or “how jolly” 
when they hear we have no 
crew? It has its advantages 
no doubt, but cooking and 
washing up don’t seem to me 
among them. On land, if one 
admits one is temporarily with- 
out servants, condolences the 
most sincere are showered up- 
on one. Yet the advantages 
of gas, hot water, and un- 
limited head-room are mitiga- 
tions not to be despised. Per- 
sonally I have decided to con- 
sider all that part of the life 
as the price to be paid for the 
other. I even think it’s a cheap 
one—for a fine sail is a joy 
beyond valuation. Still the 
price paid for anything is never 
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exactly the part one considers 
ce fun.”’ 

The entrance to the after- 
cabin much intrigued our visi- 
tors, and confirmed them in 
their view of us as a miniature 
working model for a yacht. 
We -have no room for a door 
as well as the companion - 
ladder, so the two are com- 
bined into one, ladder and door 
being, like Siamese twins, fixed 
back to back. It has the mild 
disadvantage that if the door 
as a door is left open, the lad- 
der cannot be used; but, as I 
explained to the B.G.’s, that 
is no worse than occasionally 
having to wait for the lift in 
the Thisbe. 

As our guests got into their 
state barge to depart, they 
insisted on our promising to 
come to them for an early 
lunch before leaving. I trod 
on Jack’s foot and frowned at 
the amiable Don, and said I 
was afraid we couldn’t, as we 
must get off; but, alas! the 
D.W. had already given away 
the fact that we had to fill up 
with water, and did not mean 
to start till later. 

As the crew’s four oars 
smacked the water with naval 
precision and the gig shot 
away, Mrs B.G. called out— 

“We have a friend of yours 
on board who is very anxious 
to see you.” 

Naturally I shouted back— 

** Who is it ? ” 

“Miss Warden,” 
reply. 

“Bridget Warden!” I cried 
joyously. ‘“She’s the very 
person for us! Why didn’t 
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I think of her before! Let us 
deliver her from her bondage 
to these luxurious Philistines, 
and take her to see real sea 
with us.” 

There was a look of dark dis- 
approval on the faces of the 
crew, and as I enlarged on the 
pleasures of Bridget’s society, 
it broke out into open mutiny. 
No more strange females was 
their cry. Even the departed 
Dolly might be a bitter sort of 
amusement as one amongst a 
crowd in an 800-ton palace like 
Thisbe, but Skeletta was too 
small for such experiments! 
So embittered had they become, 
that the fact that this was not 
a “strange female” but my 
own friend had quite escaped 
them. Man-like, they were 
more reassured by Jack’s tepid 
approval—‘“‘ Oh yes, she’s all 
right ’—than by my warmest 
praises. 

We found Bridget’s visit to 
the B.G.’s was within a day 
or two of finishing anyhow, and 
with tact stretched almost to 
insistence we got her transferred 
to us. Linen dresses, white 
shoes, and evening frocks not 
being really necessary on our 
ship, the amiable Thisbeans 
agreed to house the superfluous 
luggage and take it back to the 
Clyde. I thought I had enough 
sweaters, cardigans, and leather 
jackets to make good defi- 
ciencies. ae 

My new cabin companion 
certainly kept me awake too 
—not with snores, but with 
that delightful meandering con- 
versation which is begun and 
punctuated with “Do you re 
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members?”’ We were “ fin- 
ished” together in Paris, and 
bad met very little since, so 
the absurd little incidents of 
that time still formed our chief 
ground in common. 

We meant to get off early, 
and as bathing rather retards 
breakfast preparations, I had 
said we would not appear, and 
the men could have a plunge 
unencumbered with society or 
anything else. When we woke 
it was to find something quite 
special in fine days, and we 
both regretted our bathless de- 
cision. The looking-glass at 
the end of our cabin is at an 
angle to reflect the small amount 
of deck seen when the skylights 
are Open, a view extensive in 
length, but only about six 
inches high. We had just de- 
cided to have a bathe when 
the men were finished, when, 
in the glass, I saw a pair of 
ankles near the side, then a 
pair of wrists, and I deduced 
in @ manner worthy of Holmes 
that the owner was not walk- 
ing on all-fours, but was pull- 
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ing up the bathing-ladder. I 
called out— 

‘What ho! on deck there ! 
Don’t pull up the ladder; 
we're going to bathe after 
q.”” 

At breakfast the Don, with 
his air of propounding some 
abstruse philosophy, began— 

“‘ Curiously enough, just when 
one of you ladies called out 
not to bring in the bathing- 
ladder, I was in the very act 
of doing so.” 

** Why, yes,” answered Brid- 
get casually. ‘“‘ We saw you.” 

There was a pause. Then 
with unusual simplicity of 
speech, the Don exclaimed, 
“God!” and that was all. 
I never heard one word tell 
so long a story! All his mis- 
understanding of how we had 
seen him and his emotions at 
being seen, much complicated 
by Bridget’s cool announce- 
ment of it, were all contained 
in that emphatic monosyllable. 
It was too good to spoil, so 
we refrained from the bathos 
of explanation. 


VI. 


Sailing logs make the dullest 
reading imaginable, although 
they set forth a strictly correct 
account of events, which may 
in themselves have been full 
of life and romance, danger 
and heroism. It goes to prove 
how small a part mere facts 
have in the presenting of truth. 
These sententious opinions were 
given out by me, swept aside 
by Jack, and argued by the 


others after I had read aloud 
the official entry of our jour- 
ney in Skeletta’s log. ‘‘ Wind 
W.S.W., moderate at first, 
freshening later. Started at 
8 AM. with full lower sail. 
Off Gareloch lowered staysail 
and took in one reef. Con- 
siderable sea in North Minch. 
Hove-to and took dinghy on 
board. Passed Summer Isles 
in downpour of rain. Anchored 
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Ullapool 10 P.M. Wind still 
blowing hard from same quar- 
ter.”” A passage from Brad- 
shaw, including his footnotes 
from “A” to “Z,” would 
give more impression of ad- 
venture! Jack was understood 
to murmur that any journey 
extracted from that scientific 
work by me would probably be 
full of adventure. 

Our sail was worthy of some 
more stirring form of chronicle. 
Sailing can show in a day more 
aspects of life than one can 
see on shore in a little lifetime 
of ordinary occupations. Real 
physical hard work, sheer pull- 
ing and hauling, till you sweat 
and ache ; long periods of com- 
parative inaction, when you 
can glory in the rush and plunge 
and excitement of motion and 
the beauty of the sea, or the 
sails against the sky; then 
comes some emergency that 
needs skill and nerve to meet 
it, or the quick well-timed 
management of the jib-sheets 
as she goes about in a quiet 
moment between waves, and 
on the skill of the helmsman 
depends whether you get merely 
wet or thoroughly soaked in 
the process ! 

I greatly admired Bridget’s 
attitude of mind, for she does 
not know much about sailing, 
and might very pardonably 
have felt nervous with the 
deck at an angle of a house- 
roof, the water flying over 
the bows and gurgling in the 
scuppers, and the orders howled 
aloud and sped on their way 
with adjurations of an ultra- 
marine colour. I did not know 


much more about the art my- 
self, but I can steer, and, what 
was more important, I did 
know Jack; and when it 
comes actually to doing some- 
thing instead of preparing to 
do something we probably won't 
do, the White Knight is with- 
out fear, if not quite without 
reproaches! After the dinghy 
was stowed on deck the man- 
juvring space was consider- 
ably restricted. Bridget re- 
mained in the cockpit at Jack’s 
imperative orders, for he had 
once seen her try to go below, 
making her way by the lee- 
side of the deck, which is a 
most lubberly thing to do, 
and Jack had no mind to have 
to try and pick her up when she 
went over! The D.W. sat on 
the skylight as near Bridget 
as he could, in the intervals of 
working the jib-sheets with 
the Don. He seemed to think 
Bridget’s spirits needed cheer- 
ing up, and that he would dis- 
tract her thoughts from what 
must appear to her our watery 
perils. He sang Gaelic laments 
which were as cheering 48 
funeral keenings. Fortunately 
most of it blew past us unheard. 
I was steering, so did not feel 
called upon for conversation. 
Anyhow, it was not I who was 
being serenaded, but I kicked 
Bridget and indicated she might 
do something about it. Poetry 
even in English is not B.'s 
failing, but she did her best. 

“Ts that the one about the 
‘Emus are wailing’?” she 
asked. 

With tender compassion the 
D.W. said it was not, and 
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offered at once to sing, “ Turn 
Ye to Me.” Jack tactlessly 
interrupted— 

“Surely you mean sea-mews? 
You only get Emus in Aus- 
tralia.” 

“Then I expect they do 
wail,” I said; ‘“‘and it pro- 
bably has something to do with 
the Burgundy.” 

Jack was not required to 
throw cold water on this idea, 
as we got it literally down our 
backs at that moment. 

“That is the worst of women 
in a boat: they will talk in- 
stead of watching what they’re 
doing,” spluttered Jack, as he 
tried to get the salt-estranging 
sea to run up his neck again. 

The Don was below mean- 
while, trying to puzzle out our 
exact position in case the Skip- 
per should suddenly demand 
it of him. It was not an easy 
job for any one, as most of 
the Ben This and Ben Others 
which we were supposed “‘ to see 
in line,” or “keep open,” or 
“just close,” were entirely in- 
Visible in the mist. It was 
even more difficult for the Don, 
who seems to have less control 
of inanimate objects than other 
people. For him a swinging 
table refused to present a hori- 
zontal plane, and the chart- 
Weights drop off it on to his 
toes, and the chart itself rolls 
up a8 with a spring. I have a 
great belief in food for the 
temper, and as cooking was 
al impossibility, I called out to 
the Don to get some chocolate 
and biscuits for every one out 
of the port locker. As Jack 
said afterwards, “any idiot ” 
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would have remembered we 
were on the starboard tack, 
and left the port locker alone. 
I thought it best not to in- 
quire whether “any idiot” 
would have known not to send 
the order, or “any idiot” 
not to have carried it out. 
Anyhow, the Don did carry it 
out, and the moment he opened 
the door was met and over- 
powered by a flight of groceries, 
and the cabin was littered with 
jam and chutney, salt and 
pepper, an open tin of sar- 
dines, some baking-powder, and 
most horrible of all, a broken 
bottle of preserved sand-eels, 
which the White Knight was 
treasuring “‘in case ’’—well, in 
case we met Tarpon or some 
such beasts, I expect. When 
I stood stricken before the 
mess, I found their horrid, 
pallid, flabby bodies sprinkled 
with mustard or sticky with 
jam, polluting the very sofa 
cushions ! 

The opening of Pandora’s 
Box may have had more far- 
reaching results, but it can’t 
have made such a megs locally. 
With us also the offending 
opener had managed to shut 
at least one essential thing 
inside; thank Heaven, there 
was later found to be a sense 
of humour, as well as the 
heavier cereals ! 

The Summer Isles were less 
alluring than their name. We 
passed them in sheets of driv- 
ing rain, and so perhaps missed 
some of their attractions ; but 
what we saw was bleak and 
miserable to a degree. I won- 
der whether the name was 
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given them by a disgruntled 
English tourist, or by some 
home-coming Scoto-Indian suf- 
fering from disillusionment and 
a home-made chill on the liver ! 

We opened an unexpected 
view as we got to Ullapool— 
great naval ships looming 
through the mist and appa- 
rently filling the bay. Before 
anchoring, we took a turn 
round a couple of them just 
for the joy of giving and re- 
ceiving a courteous salute with 
dipping ensign! These large 
ships look so much too aloof 
to be observant that it is in 
the nature of a miracle when 
our little ship’s little flag, flutter- 
ing down a few feet, produces 
at once an answering salute 
from the great one. 

We felt much less like salut- 
ing them next morning when 
we found that these large mon- 
sters had consumed everything 
eatable ashore. No milk, no 
eggs, no bread, no nothing ! 

“No, m’m, the fleet was 
ashore this morning and got 
all we had.” We tried to “ be- 
speak ” some for next day, but 
it was no use; what was our 
little custom in comparison to 
the giants ? 

Our night at Ullapool was 
the first thoroughly uncomfort- 
able anchorage we had had. 
Jack said it was an excellent 
one, but he was no doubt tak- 
ing the point of view of the 
anchor. We, unfortunately, 
were not so steady. It wasn’t 
mal de mer in its usual sense 
which worried me, but* there 
are other kinds of maux de mer, 
and the chiefest of these is 


noise. Everything contrived 
to add to it—the chain on the 
bob-stay ; the empty bottles 
in the bilge; the ropes against 
the mast; one’s very watch 
hanging on its hook! And the 
dinghy! The only thing it 
compared to was a young dog 
being trained to sleep outside, 
which whines and snuffles and 
barks all night! So did the 
dinghy. It bumped into one 
side, then into the other, 
sometimes with a gentle appeal- 
ing nuzzle, sometimes with a 
sharp impatient bump ; always 
seeming to ask to be taken on 
board. Jack sleeps unperturbed 
through all these sorts of annoy- 
ances—he doesn’t mind the 
door slamming, a light in his 
eyes, and the clothes off his 
toes; but the Don is more 
easily upset by “things that 
go bump in the night,” and 
I heard him climb on deck to 
see what could be done. I 
called out to him— 

“The dinghy-dog wants to 
come on board—do tell it to 
be quiet.” 

“All right; I'll try Jack’s 
notion of a submerged bucket 
over the bows.” 

‘“* As a muzzle over the bow- 
wows ?” I said, knowing Jack 
to be safely asleep, and that 
I should not have to follow 
up any such remark with a 
explanation. 

As, owing to the presence of 
the silent but hungry service, 
we could get nothing to eat, 
we decided to make for the 
Outer Hebrides, where such as 
they were unlikely to follow 
us; if the food supply there 
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were limited, it would at least 
be limited to us. 

Jack strongly recommended 
Tarbert—one of the several 
Tarberts on these shores,—as 
we could then go and inspect 
the Whaling Station on the 
west side. This was agreed to, 
but next morning the prospect 
of reaching anywhere seemed 
small, as it was a day of misty 
stillness, and out to the blue- 
grey west it seemed as though 
nothing could be nearer than 
America. Jack thoroughly en- 
joys a day of this sort—it 
means endless time for all 
the hopelessly useful things 
he loves doing, without in- 
terruption from the merely en- 
joyable side of sailing. We 
weighed anchor at 9 am. I 
think this is an occasion for 
expressing it that way — it 
sounds so much more stationary 
than getting under way—and 
it is quite as nautical. Any- 
how we got the anchor up, and 
then made next to no way; 
but Jack spent a happy harry- 
ing day rigging up a series of 
electric bells, Skeletta’s enor- 
mous dimensions making quick 
communications a matter of 
possibly vital importance! Up 
to now the human voice had 
answered—and been answered 
—Well enough, but as Jack 
explained, “One might easily 
have something happen unex- 
pectedly alone at the tiller, 
such as . . .” (here followed a 
list of lurid possible improb- 
abilities !), “when one must 
have help at once, and the 
other man might not hear . . .” 

“Why shouldn’t he hear 
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your stentorian voice forty feet 
away ?” I asked. 

** Loads of reasons—he might 
be shovelling coal or frying 
fish.” 

** Or perchance he sleepeth,” 
quoth the Don. 

“Or the silent primus was 
lit, and so no other sound 
could penetrate,” suggested 
Bridget, who had lately had 
passages with this particular 
stove. 

So all day the White Knight, 
encumbered with coils of wire, 
and his mouth full of eye- 
screws, crept about the ship, 
always fixing things just where 
he made one feel most in the 
way. I wanted him to provide 
for the even more probable 
contingency of wishing to make 
a remark in one part of the 
yacht without being heard in 
every other, but the suggestion 
was considered frivolous. 

By the afternoon all was 
ready, and the lone steersman 
could now communicate with 
ease and a horrible metallic 
birr to either the fo’c’sle or 
the main cabin. It only re- 
mained to arrange a code on 
the hotel principle: 1 for the 
Captain Bold, 2 for the Bos’un 
Tight, and 3 for the Captain’s 
Gig—and then we could decide 
which of us was who. The thing 
worked admirably; indeed it 
occasionally rang by itself, 
probably from “ zeal, Mr Easy, 
just zeal.” 

There was little else to in- 
terest us all day, for the wind 
was a minus quantity, and we 
grew tired of interestedly specu- 
lating on distant cat’s-paws of 
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breeze, which—to be Irish— 
proved to be no wind at all, 
but the agitated “‘ escapes and 
hurried journeys” of the her- 
ring fry. The Don and I tried 
to think sympathetically of the 
warfare it meant: a slaughter 
of the innocents between the 
cod-submarines and the aero- 
plane-gulls ; but it is difficult 
to wax sentimental over fish, 
so instead we gave the White 
Knight our full attention and 
unstinted good advice. 

The Dhuiné- Wassail and 
Bridget sat on the meat-safe 
forward of the mast. This is 
about the best seat in the boat 
and the nearest to privacy, as 
the sails and mast make a 
judicious screen. He was teach- 
ing her something with a bit 
of string—what it was mattered 
very little, but it kept their 
heads and hands very close 
together, and I had some diffi- 
culty in keeping the Don close 
to me. 

Bridget is not easily to be 
explained. I, as a woman, 
could see no unusual attrac- 
tion, and Jack—as one of that 
intermediate sex, the happily 
married man—could not explain 
it either, but there must have 
been a something to subjugate 
two such different men as the 
Don and the Dhuiné-Waasail. 
Or was it due to a factor more 
potent even than charm—pro- 
pinquity ? 

By evening we were still 
circling aimlessly in sight of 
the mainland we were trying 
to leave behind, and the Heb- 
rides, which we longed to see 
ahead, were still invisible. 
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As an all-night sitting was 
inevitable—in the present; state 
of things we could not call it 
a@ passage,—we were faced with 
an experience new to most of 
us. Jack, of course, had known 
many, and the D.W. said he 
had also; but on examination 
it became clear that his par- 
ticipation in them had not been 
more active than sleeping in 
his clothes instead of his py- 
jamas, and occasionally putting 
his head up the companion 
when sufficiently aroused by 
a change of watch. 

Bridget and I scorned the 
idea of prosaically going to 
bed, apart from the implica- 
tion that we were of no use, 
and I almost recaptured child- 
hood’s rapture at being allowed 
to sit up late! 

At sun-down, as so often 


happens, we got a faint off- 
shore wind, and as night came 
on it gave me all the thrill of 
real adventure to be sailing, 
ghost-like, in the dark, the 
sails half invisible and of strange 


exaggerated height, and no 
noise but the whispered solilo- 
quising of the dinghy. 

Bridget was preparing a meal, 
and the D.W., though singu- 
larly uninterested in culinary 
arrangements while I directed 
them, was now earnestly help- 
ing. I was on deck steering, 
with no light but the faint 
glimmer in the binnacle, and 
the sails dimly foot-lit by the 
glow from the skylights ; and 
all around, the sea unseen, al- 
most unheard—and yet I re- 
frained from quoting Keats to 
the Don! 
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From time to time a party 
of porpoises kept us company 
unseen, plodding after herring 
in their painstaking way, and 
punctuating their revolutions 
with wheezy breaths like too- 
fat pugs following their mis- 
tress’s carriage. 

The Mock Turtle told Alice 
one should never go anywhere 
without a porpoise—and on the 
West Coast one seldom does. 

By the time Bridget & Co. 
had got supper ready, I found 
I was glad enough to go below. 
Romance and novelty are all 
very well, but I found they 
had made me forget such sub- 
lunary details as an extra jacket, 
and I, like everything else on 
deck, was literally soaked with 
dew. I don’t know why this 
should have surprised me, but 
it did. I suppose I had always 
thought of dew as a beneficent 
arrangement for watering the 
dry land in a manner con- 
venient to garden lovers, but 
the sea seemed wet enough 
without any such attention. 

The cabin was deliciously 
stuffy and warm. The petrol- 
lamps more than fulfil their 
contract to give light; they 
throw in—or throw out !—a 
great deal of heat as well. 
When Bridget deposited on 
the table a goodly supply of 
Potatoes—in their jackets—I 
seized one in each cold paw, for 
they are as excellent “for ex- 
femal use” as “to be taken,” 
and I felt so grateful to the 
cooker of them that she seemed 
almost as attractive’ as the 
men-folk thought her. I must 
have voiced my appreciation 
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emphatically, for the Don 
rather infelicitously suggested 
that I seemed to share Weir of 
Hermiston’s views on boiled 
potatoes; but as Bridget had 
not read the book, she remained 
unperturbed, and like Charlotte 
“went on cutting bread and 
butter,” and it was only the 
D.W. who looked annoyed. 

Jack asked how the binnacle- 
lights were doing, and in a 
thoughtless moment of expan- 
sion I said they were rather 
dim. Had I not been suffering 
from a rush of wellbeing to 
the head, I would have scented 
danger—as it was, I blindly 
precipitated our doom ! 

** All right,” said Jack. “Til 
fix up an electric connection 
which will make it more com- 
fortable for you.” 

Comfortable! Ye gods! 

For the next hour Jack 
groped about in the dark, one 
of us holding a light for him, 
which always shone on the 
wrong place, and the Don 
tried to steer by the moon. 
This was the Skipper’s order, 
but the moon didn’t play the 
game: it played hide-and- 
seek instead. The poor Don 
would get the moon conveni- 
ently ‘‘on the port end of the 
cross-trees,’””’ when she would 
at once hide in a cloud and 
stay there. In her absence 
the Don imagined himself to 
be steering absolutely steadily, 
only to find the moon reappear 
jeeringly somewhere well to 
starboard of the gaff-end ! With 
his nose glued to the still dark 
binnacle, Jack would have been 
none the wiser, but the tell- 
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tale dinghy always chattered 
loudly about it as the course 
was hurriedly changed. Then 
the electrifying-skipper would 
look up at that deceitful orb 
sailing serenely in an unclouded 
stretch of sky, and say— 

“Dash it all, man” (or 
words to that effect), ‘‘ can’t 
you keep the same course for 
ten minutes? Surely the 
moon’s clear enough,” 

By about midnight the bin- 
nacle was duly electrified, and 
enjoyed a most admirable light. 
Even the “meanest intelli- 
gence ” should now be able to 
keep a compass course. 

The novelty of night-sailing 
was wearing off as far as 
Bridget and I were concerned ; 
indeed she turned in altogether, 
and I got a stove going to get 
hot drinks for the rest of us. 
The D.W. was doing his trick 
at the helm. As he said after- 
wards, “‘ Trick is the mot juste ; 
the whole cockpit was one 
confounded box of tricks.” 

Suddenly the bell in the 
fo’c’sle rang long and loud, 
nor did it cease to ring till we 
had all tumbled up on deck, 
expecting to find shipwreck 
imminent. Nothing to be seen 
but the D.W., the light from 
the binnacle illuminating, and, 
I hope, distorting, a wide grin. 
The joke appeared to us a 
feeble one, and we each said 
so; but he continued to grin 
and gurgle till he found that 
Bridget, even Bridget, had been 
roused from her beauty sleep. 
This damped his merriment, 
and he turned on Jack— 

“It’s all the fault of your 
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confounded zareeba of electric 
wires. The light suddenly went 
out, and the bell rang instead, 
No; I never touched the 
beastly thing.” 

Jack examined his connec- 
tions, and all was well, so he 
naturally maintained that 
““some one ” had been fooling 
with it “or something.” While 
the D.W. defied the alligator, 
and Jack demonstrated how 
impossible if was any such 
thing could happen unprovoked 
—the blinkin’ light blinked 
again; and as it shut its eye 
it opened its mouth and rang 
a tocsin in the cabin! Then 
again, as suddenly, silence and 
light! This went on in de- 
mented alternation for the next 
hour. While Jack and the 
D.W. tried to exorcise the devil 
that possessed the thing, the 
Don followed them about, anx- 
iously useless, and I took the 
helm. Heaven and the moon 
alone knew where I steered, 
for every time I looked at the 
compass the thing was plunged 
in darkness, and there was a 
derisive ring instead. At last 
the light grew fainter and 
fainter, the bell feebler, and it 
was as well, for tempers were 
getting shorter and shorter; 
and finally the D.W. in open 
mutiny prevented the Skipper’s 
further investigations by dis- 
connecting the “ blarsted thing’ 
altogether. I never felt so at 
one with the D.W. before. Had 
I known a graceful remark of 
appreciation in Gaelic, I would 
even have made it. 

Further lighting of the 
wretched “ binigale”’ was 20 
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longer necessary, for the wind 
bad died entirely, and Skeletta 
seemed in as bad a temper 
as every one else to judge 
by her bangings and stamp- 


ings. 

After the wind we had been 
having for some days there was 
now a very perceptible swell in 
the Minch, and Skeletta re- 
sponded to each roll with a 
bang from the boom, a metallic 
clank of the main-sheet blocks 
on the iron horse, and a stam- 
mering chorus of imprecations 
from the reef-points. 

Kipling’s Ship that Found 
Herself did a lot of talking, 
but it is nothing to the swearin’ 
at lairge a sailing-ship does 
who loses herself in a rolling 
calm. 

When we did make a “ land- 
fall” in the morning, it was 
not Tarbert, but the island- 
dotted waters farther south, 
and we thankfully anchored 
behind the Groay Islands— 
and went to sleep!... 

As we emerged on deck after 
breakfast a local fisherman 
passed in his small boat, and 
his cheery greeting, ‘“‘ It’s a fine 
evening,” brought home to us 
with a sudden shock that we 
had breakfasted at about 4 
clock! Fortunately July in 
these latitudes gives one enough 
daylight even to waste. No 
one felt in the least inclined 
to set sail again, so Jack was 
wopposed when he declared 
his intention of getting through 
4 variety of “chores.” The 
dinghy especially ought to be 
seen to after her hard hammer- 
ing in the Minch: not that she 
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seemed to be any the worse, 
but just “in case.” 

The D.W., with the guile of 
the serpent, had arranged with 
Bridget that they should walk 
to the P.O., and the Don, I 
am not sure whether in the 
character of dove or serpent 
No. 2, said he would join them. 
As this arrangement could only 
result in their respective bad 
temper and gloom, I had to 
interfere even at the risk of 
seeming to strain my preroga- 
tive of hostess. 

‘““My dear Don, have you 
forgotten that the Skipper has 
ordained that the dinghy be 
taken ashore and turned up- 
side down and vetted? Are 
you leaving me unaided to 
wrestle with the contents of 
the tool-locker at Jack’s dic- 
tation? You know I never 
remember which is which of 
his innumerable weapons, and 
it is more seemly he should 
swear at you than at me. 
Anyway, I want to make some 
most necessary scones — the 
bread is very passé.” 

As an appeal for help it was 
feeble, as the Don knows no 
tool by name but a hammer or 
a saw, let alone the subtle 
nuance of difference between 
a Tommy-bar and a _ box- 
spanner, but as a hint it left 
little to be desired, and had 
the merit of achieving its pur- 
pose. 

As the shore was very rough 
and boulder-strewn, the din- 
ghy’s operation was to take 
place on one of the many small 
islands, which were all smooth 
rock and rough grass. When 
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the crew had all been disposed 
of — Bridget and the D.W. 
ashore, and the other two on 
the island—I went below to 
attend to household matters. 
I had just got to the messiest 
stage of scone-making, the 
mass of dough was on the 
board and my hands and most 
of my person covered with 
flour, when I heard shouts as 
of one in dire peril. With the 
rolling-pin in my hand, I shot 
up through the fo’e’sle hatch 
to see what was happening. 
The shouts had ceased as sud- 
denly as they had begun, and 
all was as heavenly peaceful 
as before. I naturally looked 


for the two on the island. 
There was the upside-down 
dinghy right enough, but alone, 
and Jack fleeing from it “‘as 
though some dreadful fiend did 


close behind him tread.” An- 
other glance showed me he was 
running to something, not from 
it, and the something was the 
Don involved in hand-to-horn 
combat with a goat! The 
devil himself—the goat’s first 
cousin !—could not have been 
@ more surprising sight in this 
uninhabited land! I watched 
the duel with fascination. In- 
stead of disentangling himself, 
the Don seemed to grapple the 
goat to his bosom—no, bosom 
is a euphemism,—but anyhow, 
he held on rather than let go. 
When Jack arrived on the 
scene, with true wifely faith I 
supposed all would now be well, 
and bethought me of my oven, 
which would probably be red- 
hot. When I looked up again 
after a moment’s argument 
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with dampers, it was to find 
the goat still involved with a 
human figure, but this time 
Jack’s, and the Don was hur- 
riedly trying to right the dinghy 
and launch her, which efforts 
were hastened but not improved 
by calls of, ‘Hurry up, man, 
can’t you. Damit, hurry up!” 
from the goat - encompassed 
Jack. The last scene of this 
strange eventful history now 
began. Jack and the Don, 
each hanging on to one horn, 
hauled the apparently reluctant 
goat with them towards the 
boat. It seemed to me they 
might as well let it go now if 
it wanted to, as it was no use 
to us, unless indeed the White 
Knight contemplated some fu- 
ture use for it unforeseeable 
to any but himself! As they 
neared the shore, the Don 
tripped and fell over backwards, 
and the goat showed his true 
intentions by immediately shak- 
ing off Jack’s restraining hand, 
and, head well down, making 
for the prostrate Don. I 
thought the end had come, but 
the Don, with an agility hither- 
to unsuspected, scrambled to 
his feet and leapt into the 
dinghy, the devil’s horns an 
inch behind his flying feet. 
It gave one baleful glance at 
its escaped prey, then shot 
itself, as though fired from 4 
catapult, at Jack. But the 
modus operandi was now clear 
—haul, and the goat goes with 
you; let go, and he butts you 
down! Hanging on to his 
reluctant horns, the two made 
their retreat to the boat and 
their inglorious escape. They 
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came on board full of their back to me, and I understood 
dreadful adventure. The goat at last the true meaning of its 
had come suddenly upon the then incomprehensible petition : 
Don, who was looking for some ‘From the he-goats separate 
piece of wood for Jack’s pur- me.’ I don’t remember the 
poses; it had evidently been next line, but to judge by this 
browsing on the farther side of he-goat I should say it was to 
the island, and had not realised the effect of ‘ With deodorants 
their intrusion. inundate me.’ ”’ 

“T hardly knew what the I murmured a pious Amen ! 
creature was till it was upon The Don continued, “ The sin- 
me,” said the Don, “and then cerity of the sentiment must 
it was impossible to get away compensate for the halting 
from it. A line from a hymn rhythm, as in many other 
I was taught in childhood came hymns.” 


vu. 


We finished the evening play- existence a letter does track us 
ing bridge; at least that is down and demands an instant 
what the other four imagined answer; and it is no doubt 
themselves to be doing, but against these rare disasters that 
when two rubbers had been Jack provides books of prepaid 
lost entirely on revokes they telegrams. I had never dreamed 
gave up, and instead helped of telegrams on such a whole- 
me to write my letters with sale scale till I met Skeletia! 
suggestions as bright as their ‘Till then I had seen telegrams 
card-playing. Correspondence used only for occasions of 
does not take up much of our births, deaths, marriages, and 
time. It consists chiefly of missed trains; but Jack and 
post-cards, ordering provisions, Skeletta between them put life 
and telegrams asking where on a much more dramatic 
they are. Since the Mallaig and expensive level. 
incident we try to keep to Amongst our “‘ sevenpenny ” 
stores that are good travellers books we have one on Psycho- 
—and whisky. Although this Analysis, and having read it, 
is the wine of the country, we I have come to the conclusion 
find it easier to get it from that Skeletta is not just a 
the Army and Navy Stores! hobby with Jack, but really 
Most of the larger hotels keep represents a suppressed poly- 
only the more fancy makes gamy complex! I am, of 
desired of the tourist, and the course, glad the polygamy is 
‘mall inns keep a “blend” suppressed, but I rather wish I 
Which owes any flavour it has knew how to suppress Skeletia, 
to the local water. But occa- though I cannot hurt Jack’s 
sionally even in this postless feelings by saying so. I believe 
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a really nice polygamous man 
would, just like Jack, be so 
surprised and disappointed if 
his favourite wives didn’t like 
one another. 

Before leaving the Groay 
Islands Jack thought we should 
renew our stock of sand-eels, 
as the preserved ones had 
perished in the flight from the 
locker. The Don, with unusual 
alacrity, volunteered to get 
them, “‘and Miss Warden will 
perhaps help me to recognise 
the creatures when we meet 
them.” I suppose Bridget felt 
that she owed him something 
to equalise her walk with the 
Dhuiné-Wassail, and so they 
set off in the dinghy. It now 
became my pleasing duty to 
sit in the cockpit mending the 
burgee (in itself a hateful oc- 
cupation), and talk to a man 


who quite obviously did not 
wish to listen. At last the D.W. 
burst out— 

“Does the silly ass suppose 
they climb trees or grow in 
bunches like catkins ? ” 


“What ass, and what 
‘they ’?”’ I naturally asked. 

“Stuart and sand-eels,” he 
snorted. ‘ Look at him climb- 
ing up a tree when he is sup- 
posed to be catching sand- 
eels on the shore.” 

“You never can tell with 
the Don,” I said. ‘“‘ The last 
time I saw him up a tree he 
was fishing, and it was the 
only tree anywhere near the 
loch. Yet somehow his cast 
was in the upper branches.” I 
gazed at the shore where the 
Don was now descending to 
earth again. “If they are 
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bunches of sand-eels, then Brid- 
get is cherishing a half-warmed 
fish in her bosom ; but perhaps 
it’s only honeysuckle she is 
pinning in her dress — there 
always is a lot amongst these 
woods.” 

It was, of course; and I 
need hardly add it was the 
only thing they brought back 
with them. Not an eel had 
they seen, although from Jack’s 
account when he had gone 
himself the eels had almost run 
out to meet him and fawned on 
his feet. This time Jack de- 
cided his new collection was to 
be kept fresh and lively in a 
bucket of water over the stern. 
I daresay they would have 
kept well enough, and one 
might possibly some day have 
fished with them if time and 
place did then adhere, but the 
Don forgot there was anything 
in the bucket next morning, 
and sluiced down the deck with 
them. ... 

There was no pang in part- 
ing from the sand-eels or the 
he-goat, but I was sorry to 
leave the only other inhabit- 
ants of these parts—the seals. 
There were many families of 
them, and though of a retiring 
disposition, they were also very 
inquisitive. Constantly quite 
close to us, they raised their 
wet pussy-heads and gazed at 
us with large speculative eyes. 
Jack says they love music, 
which I think must be true, 
for they always sank with one 
accord when the Dhuiné-Was- 
sail raised his voice in song. 

Buying a newspaper at Loch 
Maddy, whence we had gone 
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from the Groay Islands, brought 
home to us with rather a shock 
that to the calendar - bound 
world time was getting on 
into August; and although we 
ourselves still had some un- 
charted time left, our crew 
began to feel the call of the 
land—for the D.W. grouse and 
Highland gatherings, for the 
Don elderly female relatives 
and boredom ! 

I have often wondered what 
individuals lived so detached 
an existence as to require one 
of these complicated clocks 
that tell the day of the week 
and the month, and sometimes 
even the year. Now I know. 
They are retired cruising yachts- 
men. Nothing so obliterates 
the sense of time as this 
meandering sea life. No news- 
papers, no appointments, no 
half-holiday, no day of rest! 
One grows completely accus- 
tomed to it, and the incon- 
venience is really nil, but once 
ashore one might find the habit 
of ignoring the calendar awk- 
ward at times, and so purchase 
an informative clock. I think 
I must save up and buy one 
for Jack. I am sure he would 
rather find the date that way 
with all the added zest of hav- 
ing to allow for the vagaries 
of the clockwork, and at the 
end of December he might even 
have a day or two over which 
he could hurry away and spend 
with Skeletta while ordinary 
People were plodding along to 
the accepted end of the year. 

_ nour untrammelled wander- 
Ings on the chart we had de- 
cided to call at various places 
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in Skye, which would have 
pleased us all: good anchor- 
age for Skeletta ; lots of lochs 
unknown to Jack, where he 
could take innumerable “‘ cross- 
bearings” for some recondite 
purpose; plenty of Jacobitish 
sentiment for the Dhuiné-Was- 
sail and Gaelic-speaking abori- 
gines to practise on; for the 
Don and myself much romantic- 
looking scenery to judge by 
the amount of dark brown on 
the map we surreptitiously con- 
sulted. We had to look at it 
unbeknown to Jack, for he 
scorns anything but contour 
lines. I daresay it is very 
admirable to be able mentally 
to reconstruct Skye from con- 
tour lines, but I rather think 
that Jack also resolves Skye 
back into contour lines when 
he is really there, which seems 
a pity. Bridget was amiably 
indifferent as to where we went, 
for she never had got it quite 
clear in her head where she 
was anyway, and cheerfully 
expected mainland or Hebrides 
to turn up at any point of the 
compass. But this very de- 
finitely dated newspaper upset 
our plans altogether, and a real 
*‘ passage ”’ was decided on— 
namely, to make straight for 
the west coast of Mull. Skeletia 
and I have one point in com- 
mon. When starting on a walk 
a little too long for me, I do 
like to know there is a railway 
or some such thing to fall back 
on if I fail to carry on, and 
Skeletta, with a long passage 
ahead, likes to arrange for a 
possible anchorage should she 
also want to give up. This 
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time we had both the south- 
west of Skye and the island 
of Canna more or less at hand 
should she decide to use them. 
re There was a good strong 
breeze from the S.S.W. when 
we started, which meant a beat 
to start with, but it seemed to 
be veering more to the west, 
which suited well for our pro- 
posed course. Of course there 
was a sharp shower just as we 
were getting the sails up. Rain 
when getting under way seems 
as inevitable as a squall when 
anchoring. It seems part of 
the game that a shower should 
choose the moment when every 
one is without protection—not 
only without oilskins, but with- 
out coats. It also helps to 
stiffen the sails, and makes 
them harder to get up. Just 
as we got out from Loch Maddy, 
a yawl of about our own size 
came down from the north, 
and was pointing the same 
course as ourselves. An un- 
official, unannounced race at 
once began, each, of course, 
pretending that no thought of 
competition had entered his 
head ! 

“We should overtake her 
easily,”’ announced Jack, “‘ for 
she hasn’t our spread of sail. 
Even if she puts up her top- 
sail, we have a bigger mainsail.”’ 

We took it in turns to steer, 
but no one could satisfy our 
boat-proud Skipper—the sails 
were pulled in and let out and 
tightened and manceuvred in 
every way, but still the yawl 
kept ahead. 

“‘ Surely you can point higher, 
you're right off the wind. Look 





how high she’s pointing. Don’t 
shake her, bear away! Now 
luff a bit—she’s pointing higher 
than you are.” 

The agitated steersman would 
expostulate that the burgee was 
all right. ‘“‘Oh, damn the 
burgee—look how much higher 
the yawl’s pointing. We ought 
to do just as well if not better.” 

Jack was far too busy re- 
arranging sails to try steering 
himself. “‘ Any idiot could steer 
her if they would attend to it. 
There, your foresail’s shaking 
again! Oh, don’t bear her 
right away! Look at the 
yawl.” Then if one did look at 
the yawl, one was told to watch 
one’s head-sails! The race 
was beginning to wear out the 
temper of the entire crew, when 
suddenly the yawl changed 
her course and went straight 
in the wind’s eye, making for 
Loch Skiport in South Uist! 
For one moment we were all 
completely taken aback, till we 
realised that she had been using 
a motor all the time! What a 
waste of nervous energy! After 
that I quite openly admired the 
scenery for a time, and steered 
her well off the wind for the 
joy of the heel and the motion, 
and Jack refrained from ad- 
monishing me. 

As we had hoped, the wind 
did free us very much during 
the day, and we had a splendid 
reach as far as Rum. A broad 
reach is the best of all sailing 

for a long run. It makes no 
undue demands on the atten- 
tion of the helmsman, and the 
pace is good and the angle of 
the waves gives the boat almost 
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the motion of a smooth jump- 
ing horse. Beating is splendid 
for a short time, but becomes 
very tiring for every one. As 
for a run—I think it is a waste 
of wind every time! I grant 
its sheer usefulness in making 
a passage, but there is no ex- 
hilaration in it, and only much 
anxiety. The motion too is 
hateful —like perpetual side- 
slips, and the possibility of a 
gybe is always imminent to my 
mind, Jack urges me to point 
lower and lower, but the mo- 
ment the empty head - sails 
begin coming over, my nerve 
vanishes, and up I come again 
to be scorned anew by the 
Owner, who seems to enjoy 
seeing the very boom begin to 
lift ! 

We had some of this dull 
useful running from Ardnamur- 
chan southwards, but as it was 
now getting dark, and really to 
get somewhere was more im- 
portant than merely to enjoy 
getting there, I left the steering 
to more experienced hands, and 
did the Martha business below 
instead. 

The binnacle was happy if 
dim, with its old-fashioned but 
reliable oil-lamps. The electric 
sprite who had so tormented 
us before had at last been 
located by Jack in a drip of 
water on the binnacle, which, 
as it gathered, made a moment- 
ary short circuit, and having 
dropped, the cause of the dam- 
age vanished for the time being, 
and was impossible to detect. 

Being conservative and un- 
mechanical, like most women, 
I secretly like the old-fashioned 
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methods, and would prefer to 
have the cabin lit by candles 
instead of those petrol - gas 
affairs that will never do more 
than flutter and faint at my 
hands. But mechanisms which 
have many ways of going wrong 
are as the zest of life to the 
White Knight, and their pos- 
sible wants give him excuse 
enough for hoarding tinfoil, 
odd bits of metal, strands of 
wire, oddments of rubber—in 
fact, all that most people put 
in the waste-paper basket. Our 
first little domestic found it 
very hard not to tidy away his 
treasures, till I explained to 
her their great latent useful- 
ness, She was much impressed. 
“The master’s such a deep- 
thoughted gentleman,” she ad- 
miringly concluded ! 

We had started before 8 A.M., 
and by evening we were run- 
ning into Loch Tuad, and an- 
chored in Soriby Bay—another 
apparently desolate spot. There 
seems to be a great deal of 
room still in Scotland: we 
hardly saw a house in the 
Hebrides, and all this region 
seemed equally uninhabited. It 
was pretty dark when we an- 
chored, and the marks we were 
supposed to pick up almost 
invisible. The “ fir-tree, con- 
spicuous, in line with stone 
cairn of Ben something or 
other,” was conspicuous only 
by its absence ; the only really 
noticeable features were the 
noise of waterfalls and the 
scent of bog-myrtle, but neither 
was mentioned in the sailing 
directions. Judging one’s dis- 
tance off-shore in the dark is 
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extraordinarily difficult, so Jack 
had to go paddling around and 
sounding to make sure where 
we were. Skeletia’s dignity 
would greatly suffer if she woke 
up on a receding tide. The 


phiegmatic fishing-boats just 
sit down and wait for the tide 
to return in due season, but 
Skeletia is too highly strung— 
at least too highly keeled, and 
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would proceed to throw herself 
down in hysteric despair! Nat- 
urally Jack was anxious to pre- 
vent any such scene. He re. 
turned only half-convinced we 
were where we meant to be, 
but it seemed all right, and 
probably the tree had been cut 
down, no survey officer being 
present to pray the woodman 
to spare it. 


vill, 


Next morning found us still 
safely afloat, but the swell came 
into our little bay more than 
was comfortable. When I went 
through to the main cabin en 
route for the kitchen, I found 
only the Don there, who told 
me that the other two were 
getting breakfast ready, as they 
had been up early anyhow. I 
sat down with relief. The 
swell was just enough to make 
the prospect of cooking rather 
unattractive. The Don seemed 
to have found even dressing 
enough, for he sat in the 
thoughtful unoccupied silence 
typical of pre-breakfast rolling. 
From the fo’c’sle came curious 
hissing and explosive sounds, 
which at first I listened to with 
apathy, then with curiosity. 

“Oh, that’s been going on 
for ages,” the Don answered 
gloomily to my inquiry. 

Bridget now emerged from 
the after-cabin, but having put 
her head in for a moment and 
sourly inquired, ‘‘ What’s that 
awful smell? ” she hastily as- 
cended on deck. I felt I must 
get breakfast soon or succumb, 


so I opened the fo’c’sle door. 
It was like looking into a 
particularly noisome inferno! 
Through the clouds of acrid 
smoke, I saw the dim form of 
Jack holding a cauldron of boil- 
ing, smoking, burning fat, into 
which at intervals a perspiring 
Dhuiné-Wassail dropped, from 
a safe height, a shattered egg! 
It was an atmosphere calculated 
to make one ill even on land, 
but “my good woman, you 
can’t be sick here,’ I said to 
myself, and the obvious neces- 
sity for action banished any 
further remembrance of the 
motion. The Don had given 
one glance over my shoulder, 
and his usual careful diction 
was so upset that he slipped 
into a Spoonerism. 

‘“‘That’s a smelthy hell,” he 
gasped, and then bolted on 
deck ! 

Luckily there were some eggs 
still unexploded, and boiling 
was a clean relief after the other 
pan and its contents had gone 
overboard. 

Loch Tuad looked a most 
attractive place to stay 12, 
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and with the dinghy we could 
have sailed round Ulva’s Isle 
while the D.W. “‘ obliged ” with 
“Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” but 
there was no time. To Gigha 
we had to go, and there await 
the proper moment for going 
round the Mull. The sea out- 
side was pretty big. The morn- 
ing was grey and overcast, and 
the barren Tresnish Islands 
looked extraordinarily desolate 
and forbidding, encircled with 
white breakers. The wind was 
now north of west, so we had 
it on the quarter till we rounded 
Iona—to my way of thinking 
a great improvement to a dead 
run. The dinghy shares my 
nervousness about a following 
wind and sea, and makes 
pathetic efforts to overtake us 
and climb in over the counter. 
There was some debate as to 
the best means to circumvent 
her: to tie her up so short 
that she could get no run for 
a jump, or to give her so long 
a painter that she would have 
no jump left at the end of her 
run. The latter was agreed 
on, and there the poor little 
creature remained the rest of 
the day, making persistent 
courageous rushes to reach us, 
and being always frustrated ! 
We passed Iona in a shower 
of rain, which perhaps ac- 
counted for its not seeming to 
us composed of primary colours 
and Chinese white. We thought 
it looked rather better as it was. 

After leaving Iona we passed 
close to Earraid Island, where 
David Balfour suffered so much 
unnecessary misery. For a 
man of action he was curiously 
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unpractical. Stevenson always 
writes enthusiastically about 
sailing, but most of his ex- 
periences of it were in warmer 
seas than ours, which no doubt 
coloured his views. He asserts 
that there is no use in having 
an income of more than £700 
a year (pre-war!) except to 
have a yacht or a string quar- 
tette. Jack is an even greater 
enthusiast, for he is capable of 
trying to run a yacht on £700 
or its post-war equivalent ! 
But at least it is more fun 
than a string quartette. 

We reached Gigha in time 
for a reasonable supper, and 
were saved the messy muddly 
business of clearing up the deck 
after dark. Bridget’s persist- 
ence in pronouncing the middle 
G in Gigha caused the devoted 
D.W. some pain. I liked it, 
for it reminded one of Prince 
Giglio, the hero in Thackeray’s 
‘Rose and the Ring,’ whom as 
a child I always called Prince 
Gigglio, and yet thought ro- 
mantic ! 

Tide calculations are more 
than usually necessary to get 
round the Mull of Cantyre suc- 
cessfully. To miss one’s con- 
nection so to speak, and have 
to mark time for six hours in 
an Atlantic swell, is a risk not 
to be run lightly nor unad- 
visedly. Jack’s mental arith- 
metic is always carried on 
aloud, punctuated with “‘ that’s 
right, isn’t it?” to any one 
who appears to be listening. 
I never have an idea whether 
it’s right or not, take the risk 
of saying “yes,” but with a 
convincing hesitation as of a 
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slower mind arriving at the 
same conclusion. With this 
amount of help from me, the 
Skipper decided that we must 
start about 8 A.M., and would 
have ample time to catch our 
tide connection off the light- 
house, and short of disaster 
reach Campbeltown in time for 
dinner. This dinner was to 
be a great affair! Our crew 
were going to stand Owner, 
Bridget, and myself a regular 
royal feed ashore, everything 
we couldn’t cook ourselves, 
and no washing up afterwards ! 
Like Arctic explorers, we spent 
some time inventing desirable 
menus, our imaginations un- 
hampered by the fact that 
Campbeltown does not boast 
a Carlton or a Ritz. It seems 


quite pathetic looking back on 


it, for those imaginings were 
all we ever had of that dinner ! 
When we reached Campbeltown 
it was between twelve and one 
in the morning, when even a 
Ritz or Carlton would have 
been useless to us. 

I must have put in a thought- 
ful “yes” or so too many, 
for something certainly went 
wrong with those calculations, 
and the tide behaved as it 
proverbially does, and did not 
wait for us. The train analogy 
is misleading. When you miss 
a train, you may at least remain 
in situ till another turns up; 
but if you miss a tide, the 
wrong one insists on carrying 
you some way back with it! 
This delay, even with a strength- 
ening wind, meant it was about 
9 o’clock when we reached 
Sanda, the south-east corner 
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of Cantyre. Our dinner was 
already but a dream, for it ig 
a good twelve miles farther to 
Campbeltown, so we decided 
to anchor near the lighthouse, 
To us there seemed to be an 
anchor marked on our chart, 
but now I think it must have 
been the footprint of a current 
from the cake we ate while 
consulting it, for there certainly 
is no anchorage in the actual 
sea. We ran into the little 
bay with a great air of knowing 
what we were doing, and an- 
chored, as it seemed to me, 
far too near the shore. I was 
in an agony of anxiety, and 
the lighthouse keepers evidently 
shared my feelings, for they 
began shouting and _ gesticu- 
lating wildly. Jack said they 
were semaphoring, and had he 
been quietly ashore I daresay 
he would have understood it; 
but his pre-occupation with 
Skeletta and her inadequate 
crew made concentration im- 
possible, so these epileptic wav- 
ings remained unintelligible, ex- 
cept as a general indication 
that all was not well, which 
indeed we already suspected. 
As no rest was to be had there, 
our hard-worked “crew” had 
to get up anchor again with 
comments appropriate to the 
job, and out we rushed in 
the gathering storm and dark- 
ness round the corner and up 
the coast. First the fore- 
sail, then even the jib had to 
be lowered—this latter a ner- 
vous business for amateurs, 48 
Skeletta was plunging her whole 
bowsprit under every few 
seconds. The Don _ nearly 
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caused a catastrophe by burst- 
ing his braces at a critical 
moment, which quite incapaci- 
tated him, whether from the 
fault of his Maker or his tailor, 
I don’t know, but not even 
the axiom of duty before de- 
cency would keep him on deck 
till he had carried out repairs. 
Just off Davarr Lighthouse, 
Jack, who was steering, shouted 
to me to go and see how close 
we could go to it. By now it 
was quite dark, and no one 
had had time to light the cabin 
lamps, so I stumbled into the 
pitch-black cabin and began to 
grope for matches to light the 
emergency candles, Jack mean- 
time shouting directions where 
to find some, and anyhow to 
hurry up. All I found was a 
box of fusees, and, as in a 
nightmare, tried to light the 
candle with them! Another 
howl from on deck made me 
nearly weep aloud, but then 
fortunately I found some real 
matches. With feverish haste 
I got the chart laid out on the 
table, and tried to find out 
which sort of scale the beastly 
thing was on, the candle mean- 
time dripping all over it. Just 
then came such a bump that 
the chart weights and candle 
flew off the table, and I knew 
that we had hit the lighthouse 
itself! I serambled on deck 
that I might at least die in the 
open, but we were still rushing 
ahead, Jack, now silent, at the 


helm, and Davarr light far 
astern ! 


: OJack! What happened?” 
Just a rather heavier sea, 


and I took it badly—that 
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lighthouse blinds you like the 
head-lights of a motor-car when 
the beam swings across the 
boat.” 

*T’m awfully sorry,” I ex- 
plained, “‘ that I didn’t get the 
depth in time.” 

““Never mind that now; 
come up and look for the lights 
we should pick up at the en- 
trance. I can only see one, and 
there should be three.” 

This was the first time I 
had ever felt grave doubts of 
Jack’s knowledge, and real 
anxiety for our safety. I had 
never been near Campbeltown 
even in daylight, and at the 
moment I thought Jack had 
not either, and here we were 
rushing into an unknown har- 
bour in the mirk darkness at 
apparently forty miles an hour ! 
I don’t yet know where the 
other lights went, but we never 
saw them. While I was still 
gazing into the darkness for 
them, we opened up the whole 
lights of the town. 

As it is not possible both to 
steer in a gale and look through 
night-glasses, Jack shouted to 
us— 

‘* How many boats are there 
at anchor? ’’ Impossible ques- 
tion! All the lights were hope- 
lessly mixed. Those we thought 
were riding-lights turned out 
to be pier-lights; what I 
thought were mast-head lights 
were shore lights, and so on. 
I became more and more ner- 
vous. 

“‘ Jack, do anchor now. Don’t 
go farther in; we're sure to 
hit something or run aground.” 
But the Skipper, knowing the 
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proper spot was well in near 
the town, would not stop till 
he reached it. We rushed on 
till it seemed to my excited 
gaze that we would run into 
the main street, and I wailed 
aloud to Jack to anchor—just 
to please me. I think this 
breakdown into helpless silli- 
ness appealed to Jack, for in 
theory he likes the sweet help- 
less type of woman, so he 
graciously agreed to anchor 
then and there, in spite of his 
better judgment. Next morn- 
ing when we awoke to find 
ourselves in the very centre of 
the loch, with about a two- 
miles’ row to get ashore in any 
direction, I am afraid he re- 
pented of his chivalry, but I 
hope he was also a little re- 
lieved that I am not habitually 
a sweet woman ! 

Our lost dinner was an abid- 
ing sorrow, and somehow lunch 
ashore, now we were actually 
there, did not seem a satis- 
factory substitute. Then came 
the happy thought! Why not 
all go to Glasgow together ? 
The three guests were bound 
for there anyhow, and Skeletta 
could be locked up and put 
under the eye of a friend ashore 
until we could return and take 
her back to her cupboard. The 
proposal was carried unani- 
mously at a full meeting. 
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The last we saw of Skeletta 
was from the deck of the Queen 
Alexandra. She looked very 
quiet and prim with her sails 
all stowed beneath their canvas 
cover, the hatches locked, and 
the burgee and ensign invisible, 
not even the friendly little 
dinghy-dog on its leash! 

The dinner was as near our 
dreams as is desirable in reality. 
The Don, freed from the wheel 
of practical affairs, was at his 
best just talking, and before 
we parted he proposed Skeletta’s 
health, to which, as Jack’s 
other wife, I felt I should reply. 

Women are the practical sex, 
men the sentimental, and all 
the Don said of adventure, 
beauty, and freedom I do ac- 
knowledge to be true of yacht- 
ing, certainly of sailing; but 
my own final reflections on the 
cruise were less high-minded. 
I have heard the mothers of 
families express feelings much 
like mine at the end of the 
holidays: ‘‘ Yes, we had such 
a delightful time, and of course 
the children enjoyed it all im- 
mensely, and it was so nice 
having them all at home—but 
I am rather glad it is safely 
over!” And by Christmas- 
time they and I will see it all 
couleur de rose, and will be 
planning just such holidays 
again for the next time! 


END. 





SIR ROBERT HART. 


BY A. M. 


RATHER more than sixty 
years ago—which is a “cycle 
of Cathay,” although Tennyson 
did not know this when he 
immortalised the phrase—Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at 
one of the few Treaty Ports 
then opened to foreign trade 
in China was given as Consular 
Assistant a youthful Ulster- 
man; and the story goes that 
he reported to their common 
Chief, the British Minister in 
Peking, that the “‘raw young 
Irishman” was not only use- 
less, but so hopelessly un- 
Promising that he should if 
possible be got rid of at once. 
Happily for China the Consul 
Was no judge of men, for now 
when, with the passing years, 
the Consul’s name has long fol- 
lowed its owner into a kindly 
oblivion, that of his useless 
underling has achieved a place 
in the history of the world 
from which it will loom larger 
a events settle gradually into 
focus, 

For, wherever anything at 
all is known of China, the name 
of the raw young Irishman is 
known too—Sir Robert Hart, 
Bart., G.C.M.G., Junior Guar- 
dian of the Heir Apparent ; 
Colleague (and equal in rank) 
of Li Hung-chang; Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Hon- 
our; recipient of almost as 
many other decorations as 
there are Courts in Europe ; 


and finally, the single-handed 
creator of a Service which has 
proved China’s greatest asset, 
her one sound security, and 
which, excluding the sister 
Postal Service—also founded 
by him—now numbers nearly 
8000 employees, more than 
1300 of whom are white men. 

Much as Gordon’s name is 
instantly and automatically as- 
sociated with Egypt, Cavour’s 
with Italy, and Metternich’s 
with Austria, so is Hart 
linked with China—the Hart 
who for half a _ century 
served as intermediary be- 
tween Europe and Far Cathay, 
true to his celestial salt, but 
neither a blind nor even a 
biassed partisan: on the one 
hand, the sympathetic inter- 
preter of Chinese feeling; on 
the other, the Master of Cere- 
monies who contrived to intro- 
duce the strangest ‘‘ barbarian ” 
ideas in garbs not too shocking 
to Chinese propriety. 

All this is known. But be- 
neath the dress-coat and de- 
corations was a mal, a warm- 
blooded, large-hearted Irishman, 
a genius in intellect, a poet in 
imagination, at once the sub- 
tlest and simplest of men, feared 
but beloved; and it is con- 
cerning the man— known 
throughout China as “the 
1.G.” or simply as “‘ Sir Robert”’ 
—that the present scribe ven- 
tures to put on paper these 
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desultory jottings. Beyond per- 
sonal affection and loyalty, his 
only warrant for assuming such 
a réle is the fact that he twice 
had the privilege to act as Sir 
Robert’s Private Secretary, and 
that the present recollections 
are, one and all, written there- 
fore either from personal know- 
ledge or first-hand information. 

On joining the Customs Ser- 
vice I was awaiting “ orders ” 
in Peking, when one morning 
the Inspectorate ‘‘ Order Book’’ 
—than which, in the eyes of 
the Service, there is no more 
sacred volume—announced my 
appointment to Foochow, a 
coast port—formerly known as 
“The Queen of the Outports ” 
—some 1300 miles south of 
Peking. In the afternoon, at 
a garden party, I chanced to 
meet the Inspector - General. 
“At last, Mr M.,” he com- 
menced, ‘‘you know your fate!”’ 
“A very pleasant one, sir,” I 
timidly replied—an answer (or 
the manner of it) which ap- 
peared to please him. Next, 
to my utter astonishment, he 
asked me if I knew why he 
was sending me to Foochow. 
(I should as soon have dared 
to question the Almighty as 
to His reasons for vouchsafing 
a thunderstorm.) “If I were 
to send you to Shanghai,’’ he 
resumed, “‘ you would be put 
at a desk in the General Office, 
and would sit there with your 
eyes fixed on a pin’s point ”’— 
7.€., my particular little cog in 
the vast machine. “ At Foo- 
chow ” (a sleepy hollow of a 
port, with a steadily-decaying 
trade) “you will be given a 
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bunch of keys and the charge 
of a Department, and will have 
opportunity to see something 
of the working of the Custom 
House as a whole. Good-bye! 
Good luck! Take care of your. 
self! And occasionally—not 
too often, for I am a busy 
man—let me see your hand- 
writing ’’ (meaning that I was 
granted the coveted privilege 
of private correspondence—a 
liberty which no one in the 
Service would dare to assume). 

I passed a happy summer— 
a young cub, for the first time 
“on his own,” drinking in new 
impressions, including a ty- 
phoon, enjoying everything; 
and in the autumn an IG. 
telegram ordered me back to 
Peking. After a ten days’ 
journey I reached the capital 
on the morning of the autumn 
races, having done the last 
eighty miles (from Tientsin) 
in a springless Chinese mule- 
cart, a thirty hours’ trip over 
fearful roads. I was welcomed 
at the Senior Mess with bath 
and breakfast, but no one 
knew what my “ job” was to 
be; no one, of course, had 
dared to ask. Even the “ Chief 
Secretary,”. a Russian and 4 
friend of mine, had no inkling; 
and as the I.G. hadn’t met- 
tioned me, he thought that I 
should be quite safe in gomg 
out to the races, the day being 
a general holiday. So I bor- 
rowed a pony, changed into 
boots and breeches, and was 
just mounting with the others 
—one of whom is now himself 
Inspector-General, and another 
the Secretary of the U.S. Navy 
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—for the six-mile ride to the 
course, when a ting ch’ai (a 
Chinese office servant) came 
flying round the corner to say 
that ‘‘ His Excellency ” wished 
to see me. Nothing for it but 
to go instanter, though my cos- 
tume was anything but ortho- 
dox for such an interview. 

But the I.G. received me in 
his tiny sanctum (where he 
invariably stood at work) with 
reassuring bonhomie. ‘“‘ How 
do you do, Mr M.? You’ve 
turned up quick!” (I’d tra- 
velled night and day, know- 
ing his love of orders smartly 
obeyed.) “You're looking 
well!’ (reflectively). ‘“‘ Your 
lips are redder, I think, than 
they were! Have you been 
kissing many pretty girls down 
south?” ‘Not too many, 
ar!” “Ah!” . . . (pause, 


glancing at my boots, which 
I had been trying to keep in 


the background). ‘I see you 
are going out to the races. . . .” 
(“Have I made a mistake? ” 
thought I. ‘Ought I to have 
waited ready for a call, and 
let the races rip?”) Much 
to my relief he continued, “I 
fancied you would be going, 
and I thought you’d enjoy 
your day’s sport the more if 
you knew that you’re come 
here on promotion, and are 
also to be my Private Secre- 
lary, with fifty taels acting 
Pay.” (Of course I thanked 
him most gratefully: it was a 
big jump.) 

Sir Robert allowed me to 
smile my full. Then his eyes 
Somehow changed and_hard- 
ened, his voice dropped at 
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least three tones, and he con- 
tinued, speaking slowly, his 
words falling like medicine- 
drops into water. “ But you 
will understand, Mr M., that 
you can only expect to retain 
the position so long as you 
perform the duties to my satis- 
faction. Should you show your- 
self incapable, I shall at once 
send you back to the ranks.” 
During this rather alarming 
address, I could feel my face 
lengthening in spite of any 
effort of mine. Again the I.G. 
watched for a moment. Then 
his kind smile broke out, and 
his eyes began to twinkle. 
(Having knocked me down satis- 
factorily—to prevent a young 
ass from becoming too cock-a- 
hoop—he proceeded to pick me 
up again.) “But, Mr M., I 
should hardly have sent for 
you by wire a distance of 1312 
miles ’’ (he had got the exact 
distance from Foochow to Pe- 
king—which I haven’t !), “ had 
I not been convinced that you 
would prove capable! .. .” 
As Private Secretary I had 
one of the happiest times of 
my life. The 1.G., whose mere 
name inspired such awe through- 
out the forty odd “‘ ports,” the 
thousands of men, the fleet of 
cruisers and launches, and the 
string of lighthouses, over which 
he was absolute and unques- 
tioned sovereign, possessed the 
personal magnetism of the born 
ruler of men. Extremely punc- 
tilious in all office matters, 
and the severest of disciplin- 
arians, he could charm as well 
as terrify, and he bound men 
to him by affection more even 
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than by admiration—much, I 
think, as Napoleon must have 
done. Men gave him of their 
best, only wishing that it were 
better. A timely word of 
praise from him (a pinch of 
the ear!) was more coveted 
than a promotion; and he 
never forgot to give this word, 
and promptly. A Commis- 
sioner, far away in some “‘deadly 
hole” of a port, would slave 
till his health broke down, 
and even then hesitate to apply 
for sick leave, for fear that it 
might inconvenience the I.G. 
to replace him. 

The Customs thus became a 
** one-man Service,’”’ created and 
run by a genius, who, above all 
other knowledge, excelled in 
knowledge of men and of the 
value of the personal equation. 
All power was vested in him ; 
and there could be no ap- 
peal, the Chinese Government 
leaving him a free hand in 
all executive and most other 
matters. 

It appears appropriate to 
record here that Sir Robert 
Hart owed much to the ability 
of his lieutenants. But then— 
it was he who had chosen them ! 
The present Inspector-General, 
Sir Francis Aglen, is perhaps 
the most striking example of 
the old I.G.’s flair in the 
selection of men for their poten- 
tial qualities. He seemed to 
know the temper of the steel 
long before it had been tested, 
and before its quality was 
even guessed at by the general 
public. 

There were, of course, draw- 
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backs inevitable to such g 
benevolent autocracy. If 4 
man came under Sir Robert’s 
ban he had better resign at 
once: forgiveness and rehabili- 
tation might be a matter of 
years. But though there was 
so much opportunity for capri- 
cious like and dislike, the mani- 
festations of them were rare, 
and if they ever oceurred, 
were regarded, I think, by the 
majority of my contemporaries 
as the pardonable foibles of a 
Chief such as few Services had 
ever had. ‘We, who had not 
come under the ban, could, I 
suppose, bear the misfortunes 
of others with equanimity. But 
in the main Sir Robert—“ our 
Sir Robert ”’—was beyond ques- 
tion a most just, generous, 
kind, and above all, wnderstand- 
ing Chief. We knew that, 
whatever else happened to us, 
we should never be misunder- 
stood by a brain which seemed 
to read hearts and motives 
even at great distances, and 
with only the dry statements 
of an official report to go by. 
As an illustration of bis 
special methods of correcting 
an error, the following little 
instance will serve as well as 
another. I applied to him one 
morning for half a day’s leave 
to attend a riding picnic. In 
a hurry to be off, I addressed 
the envelope to Sir Robert 
Hart, “K.C.M.G.” instead of 
“G.C.M.G.,” my only excuse 
being that the higher rank had 
but recently been conferred on 
him, and that the other title 
had for years been the familiar 
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one. The “ chit-book ” came 
pack marked in the margin, 
“Yes, with pleasure. R.H.” 

Next morning, according to 
daily routine, I went across to 
the I.G.’s office for the papers 
with which I had to deal— 
laid out by him on a certain 
table ready for me, while he 
played the violin, read Horace 
or Mencius, or did whatever 
part of his punctiliously-ob- 
served programme was due to 
be done at that hour, day, and 
season. On the top of the pile 
I found my erring envelope. 
It had been neatly slit open, 
and on it was this tiny note: 
“Tam not a stickler for titles ; 
but where ‘G@’ is the proper 
letter, it is discreditable to 
your accuracy to use ‘K’. 
En.” 


On taking in my finished 
work later in the day I wished, 
of course, to apologise for my 
stupid mistake ; but Sir Robert, 
having produced an effect, never 


“rubbed it in.” It was a 
trifling matter, he replied, to 
which he would have paid no 
attention had he not been 
accustomed to rely on me for 
“absolute accuracy !”? Where- 
upon I returned to my office 
more than ever devoted to a 
man so great as always to be 
able to find time.for a kind and 
thoughtful act. 

There was one side to the 
Private Secretaryship as to 
Which I had been a little ner- 
vous. An idea was current 
that the Private Secretary was 
expected to supply the I.G. 
with the private gossip of the 
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community; and, also, that 
he would necessarily be the 
recipient of much highly con- 
fidential information, the bur- 
den of which must somewhat 
mar the delights of an other- 
wise enviable billet. Both ideas 
turned out chimerical. I do 
not remember being told by 
the I.G. a single item that 
might not safely have been 
published in the streets of 
Ascalon (or Peking), and so 
far from finding myself en- 
couraged to retail gossip, my 
one or two efforts in that 
direction were conspicuously 
unsuccessful. One of these I 
remember very clearly. An 
acquaintance in the British 
Legation was about to start 
on a shooting trip in Mongolia, 
in the neighbourhood of the 
Imperial Hunting Park at Jéhol, 
and some wag—of whom there 
was always at least one in 
every batch of student inter- 
preters —had pinned to the 
adventurous sportsman’s bed- 
room door the following parody 
of the noble lines by Tennyson 
on Sir John Franklin’s cenotaph 
in Westminster Abbey :— 


‘*Not here! The White North has 
thy bones; and Thou, 
Heroic sporting-soul, 
Art knocking over angel pheasants 
now, 
In a divine Jéhol !” 


This happy effort struck me 
as worthy of being repeated to 
the I.G., but the result was 
comically disastrous. Strange 
to say (for he was an omnivor- 
ous reader and a lover of poetry) 
he had never heard of the 
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original! I have not yet for- 
gotten my laboured explana- 
tion, nor the constrained atmos- 
phere in which it was made— 
mal-d-propos, and told ‘‘ in office 
hours !” 

Some years afterwards I men- 
tioned this little fiasco to a 
friend of mine, who in the 
meantime had held the same 
post, and he told me of a still 
more disastrous experience of 
his own. Young and zealous, 
he too had heard that items of 
gossip would be welcomed in 
the I.G.’s sanctum, and for 
some weeks kept his ears open 
in the ballroom and clubs, 
hoping to secure a tit-bit. But 
nothing seemed to occur! At 
last, when almost despairing, 
he did hear, on a Wednesday, 
that a lady in the Russian 
Legation, the mother of a little 


boy of two years old, had on 
the previous day presented her 
husband with a second male 


pledge of their affection. Ac- 
cordingly, on Thursday morn- 
ing, Mr W. fired off his item. 
He was sure Sir Robert would 
be interested to hear that on 
Tuesday Madame —— had 
had “ another little son.” The 
effect of his announcement, 
though flattering, was not ex- 
actly what he had expected. 
“Thank you, Mr W.,”’ said the 
I.G. slowly, “thank you very 
much! Interested? Yes, I 
am very interested: most in- 
terested. . Another little 
son ?”’ (musingly). ‘* Most in- 
teresting indeed! Because, you 
know, she had one little son 
on Monday!” Like myself, 
W. never tried again. 
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An incident, however, o¢- 
curred during my Seoretary- 
ship of which, had it not been 
for that privileged position, | 
should never have heard; and 
I venture to think that the 
details are sufficiently interest- 
ing to be set down here. The 
hero—or villain—of the piece 
was the I.G.’s head “ boy,” or 
major-domo, and as preface to 
my story it is necessary first 
to tell another one relating 
to his earlier career. 

Many years before the time 
of which I am writing (1893), 
this same “boy ”’ (Chinese, of 
course) was accompanying Sir 
Robert Hart as personal and 
confidential servant during a 
tour of inspection of “the 
Ports.” On reaching one of 
these — probably by river- 
steamer — the Inspector - Gen- 
eral came ashore as the guest 
of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, and as usual went 
straight to the house, leaving 
his “boy ’’ and other servants to 
land the luggage. At dinner- 
time Sir Robert apologised for 
not having “‘ dressed.”’ Strange- 
ly enough, he said, his “ boy ” 
had not turned up with his 
traps! The Commissioner—on 
his guard with a revered but 
mischief - loving Chief — ex- 
pressed no astonishment, but 
asked Sir Robert whether he 
really had no idea as to what 
had become of the baggage. 
The I.G., himself genuinely 
astonished for once, replied, 
No, not the faintest! Did the 
Commissioner know? “ Yes, 
replied the latter! ‘‘ Your bag- 
gage, sir, has been seized by 
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the Customs, is now locked up 
in the Seizure Godown, and I 
regret to say will probably be 
confiscated ! ” 

Explanations were then forth- 
coming: the “boy,” relying 
on the inviolability of the 
Inspector - General’s baggage, 
had stuffed trunks and valises 
with as much opium as could 
be squeezed in without detri- 
ment to shirts and collars; 
some “‘ friend ”’ of the ‘‘ boy’s,”’ 
with an eye to the regulation 
Informer’s Reward, had “‘ given 
him away”; and the Customs, 
acting on the “ information ” 
(and perhaps suspecting the 
LG. of a joke at their expense), 
had committed the sacrilege of 
opening every trunk. 

The opium was valuable, and 
the office made quite a good 
haul; while the “‘ boy ” bolted 
—melted away into his 
400,000,000 compatriots, and, 
like the snowflake, was appa- 
rently “‘ gone forever!” After 
many years, however, he pre- 
sented himself again at Peking, 
starving and in rags, admitted 
frankly that he had been, and 
still was, a scallywag, an opium 
smoker, &¢., but threw him- 
self on the I.G.’s mercy. Sir 
Robert reinstated him, and 
when my incident occurred, he 
had been ruling the large house- 
hold for many peaceful and, 
no doubt, plentiful years. 

One dark evening in Novem- 
ber, when the day’s work was 
done, the I.G. remarked to me 
that he was a little annoyed 
by the mysterious disappear- 
ance of his head ‘‘boy ”’; and 
that he had communicated with 
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the police (the Peking Gen- 
darmerie), but could hear of no 
clue. I ventured to mention 
that my personal servant was 
a young Pekinese, an extra- 
smart intelligent fellow, and 
asked permission to put him 
on the track. The I.G. con- 
sented, and I told the matter 
to my “boy” (Hsiao ma, 
“little Horse’’). About 10 
P.M. “Horse” came to me 
with the news that the I.G.’s 
butler had been kidnapped, and 
was actually in a certain house 
in a certain quarter of the 
Tartar city. I at once wrote 
this news to Sir Robert, offered 
to lead a party of reliable 
Chinese — grooms and _ horse- 
boys—to effect a rescue, and 
asked for his Chinese visiting- 
card as my “authority.” He 
replied thanking me, and add- 
ing, I remember: “I should 
like such a bit of fun myself ”’ ; 
but he went on to say that as 
he had already put the case 
in the hands of the police, he 
thought it better not to act 
independently of them; and 
that, moreover, he couldn’t 
afford to have his name con- 
nected with a big street row. 
My servant’s information was, 
however, handed on to the 
Gendarmerie, and, with un- 
usual promptitude (Sir Robert 
Hart’s being a name to con- 
jure with), they raided the 
house, only to find the birds 
had flown. The police then 
traced the party to another 
hiding-place in the city, but 
were again too late to arrest 
them, only arriving in time 
to find that prisoner and cap- 
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tors had left the city, travel- 
ling north-west in the direction 
of the Great Wall. A mounted 
troop eventually overtook them 
some forty miles from Peking, 
and captured every man-jack 
of them, when the search had 
lasted the best part of a week. 
Several days later the I.G. 
was kind enough to give me 
the mot de Vénigme. At the 
same time he handed me a 
cheque for taels 10 (about 30s. 7 
to transmit to my “boy - 
a reward for his share in the 
affair. (Sir Robert was always 


most liberal, and this was from 
natural generosity, I am con- 
vinced, and not merely in the 
réle of Ta-jén.) 

The story was as follows: 
One sultry night in the pre- 
ceding August Sir Robert had 


been unable to sleep. As he 
lay awake it suddenly occurred 
to him that for the last hour 
or so he had not heard the 
familiar tap-tap of the night- 
watchman’s rattle—sounded, as 
we used to declare, to give 
thieves timely warning to clear 
out, and so avoid regrettable 
collision with unseemly con- 
sequences for both parties. 
After listening in vain for an- 
other hour or so, he paddled 
round in pyjamas and slippers 
to the servants’ quarters to 
investigate, and ultimately dis- 
covered the watchman, not 
merely asleep but actually 
“turned in ’’—.e., rolled up 
in a quilt on a _ trestle-bed. 
Without a word the I.G. got 
hold of the bed, turned it and 
its snoring occupant on to the 
floor, and returned to his room, 
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dismissing the man next mor. 
ing for being asleep on duty. 

Now the watchman was a 
Manchu, a Huang Taitze or 
** Yellow Girdle ”’—viz., a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Clan, and 
therefore, in a sense, a distant 
relative of the Emperor; and 
to the mortification of losing 
a well-paid job was added the 
suspicion that it was the work 
of the I.G.’s head “ boy,” with 
whom he had been on bad 
terms—.e., he believed that 
the “boy ” had told tales out 
of school, and had set the 1.6. 
on his track. ** Yellow Girdle ” 
therefore swore revenge. 

No opportunity for satisfying 
it, however, occurred until the 
dark evenings of November. 
The ‘‘ boy,” as he knew, fre- 
quented a certain opium den, 
in a dark cul-de-sac of an 
alley, such as abounded in 
Peking in those days, when 
even the main thoroughfares 
were not lighted; and one 
evening “ Yellow Girdle ” and 
his pals ambuscaded the hap- 
less butler. Armed with drawn 
swords, they seized him as he 
emerged from his smoke gagged, 
bound, and carried him off! 
When safe in a house behind 
bolted doors, they proceeded 
to give him an elaborate series 
of beatings, which left him 
eventually very lame (they 
hammered his shins and ankles), 
and nearly dead of pain, bad 
food, and exhaustion. During 
one of the earlier floggings the 
“boy” had foolishly made 
matters worse by bidding his 
tormentors remember the Chi- 
nese fproverb: “Ta kow k’an 
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chu” —“ Before you hit a dog 
look who’s its master!’ (liter- 
ally, “‘ Hit dog, see master”’). 
“Good,” they had replied. 
“We know who your master 
is, and we'll now give you an 
extra dozen or so, which you 
can transmit to him—with our 
compliments — when you see 
him!” 

For three weeks after his 
rescue the ‘‘ boy ” was too ill 
and lame to return to duty. 
When at last he was able to 
present himself the I.G. (as he 
described it to me) glared at 
him, and in his sternest tone 
asked (in Chinese) : “‘ And what 
do you mean, sir, by thus 
absenting yourself without 
leave?” 

I was indeed sorry when, on 
reporting myself as usual one 
morning in spring, Sir Robert 
astonished me with the ques- 
tion: “On what day, Mr M., 
do you get your washing back?”’ 
—preliminary to informing me 
that he had selected me for a 
special journey to inquire into 
the opium traffic in the Straits, 
Siam, Java, and Cochin-China, 
and that I must leave Peking 
immediately. It did, therefore, 
resolve itself purely into a 
question of the washing ! 

While generous and sym- 
Pathetic to a degree, the I.G. 
could be adamant. To faults 
of intelligence he was very le- 
nient, as he was to all frailties ; 
but carelessness or, worse still, 
deliberate negligence and dis- 
obedience he dealt with severely 
and forgave with difficulty. He 
hever forgot. 

A story is{told—but it hap- 
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pened before my time, and I 
can’t vouch for it—of an as- 
sistant on the Peking Staff 
being gazetted to an extremely 
good appointment in the South, 
‘‘in Charge,” with orders to 
“leave as soon as possible.” 
Imagining himself a favourite 
of the I.G.’s, he further imag- 
ined that he could take a little 
latitude in the interpretation 
of his orders; and accordingly 
went off to the hills, to receive 
the congratulations of his 
friends, and to eat (and drink) 
some farewell dinners. When, 
after several days’ delay, he 
returned to Peking, prepared 
to start for the South, his ap- 
pointment had been cancelled. 

The I.G. never missed a 
point, however small; but it 
always seemed that, while not 
sparing the rod, he avoided 
inflicting a lasting scar. I re- 
member a report being written 
to him by a man holding a 
temporary (Customs) appoint- 
ment as Professor of English 
in a college for Chinese, and a 
more muddled and, all things 
considered, disgraceful compo- 
sition it would be difficult to 
conceive. I also remember one 
sentence of Sir Robert’s reply : 
“The best style is one that 
punctuates itself; but if notes 
of punctuation are employed 
at all they should be used spar- 
ingly and with some regard to 
their relative values—not dis- 
tributed over the paper as 
though shaken from a pepper- 
pot!” 

An old colleague of mine— 
a most eloquent, not to say 
loquacious, Irishman—once, as 

Z 
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he told me himself, received 
@ more severe rebuke. He was 
in charge of a port, and had 
written to the I.G. privately 
to ask permission to retain 
permanently an exceptionally 
capable Chinese clerk who had 
been lent to him “‘ temporarily ” 
from a neighbouring port, As 
he himself complained (funnily 
unconscious that therein lay 
the head and front of his 
offending), he had written at 
great length, had taken an im- 
mense amount of trouble to 
put down every detail, and had 
received in reply—half a sheet 
of notepaper! It read as fol- 
lows :— 


“My DEAR H.,—‘ May Lo 
stay?’ would have sufficed ; 
but you send me 10 sheets! 
Please remember that my time 
is valuable and fully occupied ! 
If you, on the contrary, have 
leisure, may I recommend you 
to brush up your Tacitus, and 
see whether he could be trans- 
lated into Chinese in fewer 
words ?—Yours truly, 

* ROBERT HART.” 


Like himself, the I.G.’s 
methods were ever fresh and 
original: royal, he took his 
own way. No analysis is pos- 
sible, but a few more random 
anecdotes may serve to show 
which way the “ breezes ”’ used 
to blow. 

On one occasion, a tour of 
inspection, the I.G., arriving 
at his destination earlier than 
expected, was not met, and, it 
being his first visit, had to 
inquire his way of a Customs 
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Tide-waiter who had boarded 
the steamer. The young fellow, 
hot, busy, and annoyed at 
being interrupted by the mild. 
mannered old party, rudely 
replied that he might go to 
——, somewhere even hotter, 
and find out for himself! 

Next day, when, to his sur- 
prise, he was ordered to report 
himself in the Commissioner's 
office, the Tide-waiter found the 
mild-mannered gentleman of 
the previous evening seated in 
the Commissioner’s arm-chair, 
and thereupon realised that he 
had been grossly insolent to the 
great I.G. himself. Instead, 
however, of the instant dis- 
charge which he expected, the 
I.G. gave him a little quiet 
advice. As Mr Hart, he said 
(he had not then been knighted), 
he took no notice of so trivial 
a matter as a little outburst 
of temper in such hot weather ; 
but, as Inspector-General, he 
must impress upon him, 4 
Customs officer, not only the 
duty but the policy of being 
invariably civil to old and 
young, foreign and Chinese. ... 
By the time he got out into 
the open air again, that young 
Tide-waiter was probably an- 
other of ‘Sir Robert Hart's 
men.” 

The I.G. seemed to delight 
in making “the punishment 
fit the crime.” On one occa 
sion he happened to cross the 
compound to the main Inspec- 
torate offices during the “tif 
fin’ hour—a rare occurrence— 
and to find (and forthwith 
pocket) a bunch of keys care- 
lessly overlooked on one of the 
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desks. The offence, to his 
mind, was a serious one, the 
keys being those of cupboards 
containing confidential archives. 

After lunch, when the staff 
had trooped back, a note came 
by messenger to the Senior 
Commissioner (one of the sec- 
retaries on the Headquarters 
Staff) asking for a document 
which the I.G. knew to be in 
one of the locked cupboards. 
Consternation ! The keys could 
not be found ! 

After an interval, during 
which the search became pan- 
icky, another little note arrived, 
repeating the request, and add- 
ing that the 1.G. was waiting 
for the document! ‘The I.G. 
waiting! The search became 
frantic! Suggestions were even 
being made that the cupboard 
should be broken open, when 
another note arrived, inquiring, 
a little less suavely this time, 
the cause of the delay. Finally, 
when his grey-haired lieutenants 
were almost reduced to tears, Sir 
Robert “‘ch’ing’d”’ the Chief 
Secretary. The latter crossed 
the compound trembling, run- 
ning over in his mind—should 
the worst come to the worst— 
the wording of his resignation 
(after forty years’ service), to 
find, not an exasperated and 
furious 1.G., but only “ dear 
old Sir Robert,” smiling and 
serene, who cut short his stam- 
mered excuses and explana- 
tions by handing him the miss- 
Ing keys. ‘Perhaps these are 
What you are looking for? ” 
and not one word more was 
ever said on the subject. 

The LG. loved a joke, and 
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he loved it almost the more if 
it were scored against himself, 
so long as it was a good one. 
In the very early days of the 
Customs, when the Inspector- 
ate-General was still located at 
Shanghai, Mr Hart, walking 
on the Bund one morning, met 
a young American assistant 
whose post was in the island 
of Formosa—at least a week’s 
journey distant. There ensued, 
as the story goes, one of the 
quaintest of conversations. 
“Hullo, Mr S., I thought you 
were in Formosa?” “So I 
was, Mr Hart....” “Then 
may I ask how it is I have the 
pleasure—the wnexpected plea- 
sure—of meeting you in 
Shanghai?” ‘Why, sure, Mr 
Hart! I’ve come over as escort 
to His Excellency Lin Ta-pu ” 
(naming one of the higher 
officials of the Formosan hier- 
archy). “ Really, MrS.? But 
I was not aware that you had 
as yet a sufficient acquaintance 
with the Chinese language to 
enable you to act in any such 
capacity. You don’t speak 
much Chinese, do you?” 
‘Waal, Mr Hart, I guess I 
speak as much Chinese as old 
man Lin can!” 

On further inquiry—when he 
had recovered his breath—the 
I.G. found that the mandarin 
in question was dead, and that 
the young American had been 
sent over by his Commissioner 
to escort the coffin and to see 
that there was no hitch or 
trouble (through quarantine or 
other formalities) in landing it 
on arrival. 

Delighted with being “ had,” 
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the I.G. promptly invited the 
volatile S. to dinner. S. as 
promptly accepted ; then, just 
as they were parting, drawled 
out, “ And say, sir, shallI ... 
bring my friend ? ” 

Even practical jokes were 
not entirely beyond Sir Robert’s 
demesne. One hot summer’s 
day in Peking the I.G. and his 
son, now Sir Bruce Hart, were 
alone together. Sir Robert, 
who happened to be troubled 
at the time with boils on his 
arms, was strolling about the 
garden with coat off and shirt 
sleeves rolled up, when enter 
to him a young Cockney piano- 
tuner, just arrived from Tien- 
tsin to attend to the instruments 
of the metropolis. ‘‘ Hexcuse 
me,” said he (seeing what he 
took to be a rather seedily- 
dressed elderly gardener), “is 
Sir Robert ’Art anywhere 
about ? ” 

Just at that moment Mr 
Bruce Hart came out of the 
house, cool, exquisitely dressed, 
“looking the part’; and the 
I.G. (who was still a schoolboy 
at sixty) couldn’t resist the 
opportunity of some fun. 
“This,” he said respectfully, 
“is Sir Robert ’art.’”’ His son 
instantly took up the cue, and, 
being as good an actor as 
musician, eventually sent the 
little man away with an in- 
creased awe of the famous 
“High Gee,” though some- 
what puzzled by the apparent 
discrepancy in age. 

Of the following—and last— 
of these little stories, I can 
only say, “‘ Si non e vero,” &e. 
Current on the China coast, 
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it was told me by neither of 
the actors in it, and may, 
alas! be only apocryphal. 

It is not perhaps generally 
realised that, besides its func- 
tion proper of collecting revenue, 
the Chinese Customs Service 
fulfils many other functions, 
amongst them the lighting and 
buoying of all Chinese waters ; 
and that as a result the China 
coast—which is 5000 miles long 
—is one of the best-lighted sea 
thoroughfares in the world. 
All the lighthouses were built, 
and are manned, by the Cus- 
toms, a small fleet of cruisers 
and launches being maintained 
for ‘“‘ tending ” them, replacing 
buoys, surveying channels, and 
similar work. 

Years ago the I.G. was travel- 
ling up the coast in such a 
cruiser, and on arriving off a 
certain lighthouse had himself 
put ashore, alone, in the cap- 
tain’s gig. The lighthouse was 
situated, as usual, on one of 
the high rocky islands that 
are strung along the coast, 
jade chips on a blue velvet 
cushion. 

Here the two foreign light- 
keepers and their staff of three 
or four natives live in dazz- 
lingly neat whitewashed houses 
on the bare bit of grass-grown 
rock, their only company 4 
handful of fishermen and the 
steamers passing in the offing. 

Sir Robert found his way up 
the ascent, and introduced him- 
self to the old light-keeper as 
a chance passenger on the 
cruiser, interested in, but en- 
tirely ignorant of, the working 
of lighthouses. He appeared 
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full of ‘“‘satiable curtiosity,” 
and, under his prompting, the 
light-keeper expanded into an 
exhaustive description of the 
lenses, regulations, routine, &c. 
“But,” said the LG. at last— 
apropos of polishing brasswork, 
keeping night watch, or some- 
thing of the kind—“‘I suppose 
you don’t bother to do these 
things yourself, but leave most 
of the work to your mate or 
the Chinese?” ‘No, no,” 
replied the old man; “that 
would never do! Why, the 
LG.’s orders are that these 
things must be attended to by 
the head light-keeper himself.” 

“Yes,” replied Sir Robert ; 
“but the I.G.’s in Peking, a 
thousand miles away. He’d 
never know ! ” 

“Now don’t you make no 
mistake,” answered the man ; 
“he’d know fast enough! I 
don’t know ’ow ’e’d know, but 
if I didn’t do my duty proper, 
’e’'d ’ear of it, sure as Fate!” 

Sir Robert asked the man one 
or two more innocent questions 
as to his position and prospects, 
and after some pressing, elicited 
the admission that the poor 
old fellow was secretly dis- 
appointed at having been ap- 
parently passed over for several 
years and left without pro- 
motion. ‘‘ However,” he con- 
cluded, “‘ that’s not my busi- 
hess! My business is to attend 
to this ere light; and if the 
LG. doesn’t want to promote 
me, why, that’s his business ! ” 

After a friendly parting the 
unknown passenger went off 
to the cruiser, and she pre- 
pared to get under way again. 
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But, before she left, another 
boat put off from her and 
pulled into the landing-place 
among the rocks, and a cruiser 
officer, in full uniform, brought 
the light-keeper an official de- 
spatch, dated that day, sealed 
with the Inspectorate seal, 
signed by the Inspector-General 
himself, and formally notifying 
him of a double promotion, 
ante-dated six months. Then 
the cruiser fired the usual gun, 
dipped her flag, and steamed 
away north, leaving a dazed 
but delighted light-keeper on 
that lonely rock. 

And if such people as the 
light-keeper never forgot him, 
I am sure that the I.G. never 
forgot them. His memory was 
astounding—almost uncanny ! 
Especially his memory of men, 
and all to do with men. Mr 
Commissioner Drew, long one 
of the ablest of Chief Secre- 
taries, once gave me a striking 
instance of this. As Chief of 
the Staff, he had been working 
out the “Spring Transfers ”’ : 
So-and-so granted home leave, 
So-and-so to take his place, 
So-and-so to fill his place, &c. ; 
and, after some trouble, had 
come to the conclusion, in 
regard to one particular port 
(of the thirty odd which had 
to be dealt with), that the only 
man suitable for the Com- 
missionership was So-and-so. 
Accordingly, he submitted his 
name with the rest, as pro- 
posed for that port. When 
the I.G. came to the name he 
paused. ‘Was not Ting Yu- 
Chung recently appointed Tao- 
tai there?” he asked. ‘‘ Yes,” 
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Mr Drew vaguely remembered 
that he was. ‘‘ And were not 
Ting and So-and-so (Mr Drew’s 
candidate) together at Takow 
twelve years ago when there 
was that unfortunate rumpus 
between the Customs and the 
local authorities on the such- 
and-such question? Wo! I 
am afraid it would never do 
to bottle those two up to- 
gether at ——. You must 
find some one else!” 

If anything could have added 
to the devoted regard in which 
Sir Robert was held by so 
many of his employees, it was 
his conduct during the “ Siege 
of the Legations ” in 1900. A 
man of sixty-five, hustled out 
of his house (which was burnt 
to the ground, with most of 
his belongings and all the Cus- 
toms archives), and having to 
fly for his life to confined 
quarters in the British Lega- 
tion, with the hourly prospect 
of a horrible death at the hands 
of those whom he had spent 
fifty years in trying to help, he 
might well have collapsed into 
selfish depression. But no! 
After the first (physical) shock, 
which kept him in bed for two 
days, he became himself—at his 
best: cheery, kind, unselfish, 
giving up his private stores for 
the use of the wounded and 
combatants, while he ate horse- 
flesh soup and bran bread; in- 
defatigable in his efforts to help 
his fellow-sufferers, Sir Robert 
Hart was never more truly 
“the great I.G.” than during 
those six awful weeks, when, 
as his historical message read, 
they were indeed “catching it 


hot ”’—but not only from the 
August sun. Shortly after. 
wards he had the unique ex- 
perience of reading his own 
obituary notice in the ‘ Times,’ 

My personal recollections of 
the I.G. end with his seventieth 
birthday. It had been arranged 
amongst the staff that tele- 
grams should be simultaneously 
sent him on that day from 
every Custom House in the 
Empire. Most were, if I may 
say so, banal to a degree: 
“the heartfelt congratulations ” 
style. I was, at the time, in 
charge of a ‘‘ native ” Customs 
House, under the Foochow 
Commissioner, and obtained the 
latter’s permission to send an 
independent wire. Wishing it 
to be a little original, and 
knowing that Sir Robert de- 
voted an hour of every day 
of his life to reading favourite 
Latin authors, I obtained the 
assistance of the French Consul 
(who could actually speak 
Latin !), and concocted the 
following wire in the name 
of the staff :— 


‘‘ Ave, Indagator! Post tot elapsos 
annos, 
Semper indagator et dux ! 
Inter monumenta Honoris et opera 
Fortitudinis 
Aliis viam patefaciens !” 


Rough translation :— 


‘Hail, Pioneer! After such lapse of 


years, 

Still Prince and Leader of the 
Pioneers ! 

Carving a road for others—to be 
traced 

By Honour’s monuments of great 


deeds faced.” 


In trembling I awaited the 
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result; perhaps an official in- 
quiry as to who was the author 
of this dog-Latin foolery—pos- 
sibly no notice taken! But in 
the course of a week or two— 
the time for a mail from Peking 
—there came an answer, and 
while the acknowledgment to 
the Maritime Custom House 
staff was merely “‘ most sincere 
thanks” or something of the 
sort, on a visiting-card (formal 
to the formal, and banal to the 
banal), for the Native Customs 
there was a separate card with 
the following lines in the small, 
well-known, but rarely seen, 
handwriting :— 
“ Maximas tibi gratias agimus, 


Majores etiam habemus ! 
R. H.” 
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Which I venture to trans- 
late :— 


‘‘Of thanks, while giving thee our 
most and best, 
More than the most we still leave 


unexpressed !” 


When, three years later, the 
news ran through the Chinese 
Empire that the “I.G.” had 
left for Europe (it had been a 
joke of his that he had been 
“going home in the“ spring ”’ 
for the last twenty years), 
while we of the Customs felt 
like bereaved children, most 
foreigners realised, with a touch 
of sadness, the passing of an 
historic figure, the conclusion 
of an epoch. The last of the 
Giants. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ADVENTURE. 


BY JAN GORDON. 


“* WILLIAM,” said Mary, as 
the two were drinking the 
coffee and peeling the warm 
croissants on which they were 
breakfasting in French fashion, 
“we shall need extra seating 
accommodation to-day. We 
can settle nine on the big 
divan, ten if they’re not argu- 
mentative, four on the small 
divan. Then we have three 
good chairs, two stools—we can 
stuff a cushion into the top of 
the one the cat’s pulled to 
bits,—and we have the chair 
with the wobbly leg: you'll 
have to be careful that an 
Englishman gets that chair, 
because if anybody begins ges- 
ticulating on it he will col- 
lapse. That makes twenty 
seats, and we expect several 
more persons than that. 
Couldn’t you get down your 
old cabin trunk from the loft ? 
We could pop a rug over it, 
and it would make an extra 
divan with a few cushions. 
Do it before you start work ...”’ 
Then she smiled at him, wrin- 
kled up the corners of her eyes, 
and said with an insinuating 
prolongation of the vowel, 
** Pleeese.”’ 

William looked up at the trap- 
door which led into the small 
loft over one side of the studio. 
He made an ungracious face. 

“T hate getting dusty before 


I begin work,” he said: “it 
puts one off. I'll do it at lunch- 
time.” 

But Mary smiled more en- 
gagingly than before. She said 
“ Pleeese ’’ again with a little 
cock of her head. William 
glowered at her, then sud- 


denly grinned. 

“All right,” he said in a 
gruff voice. 

“You’re a dear,” replied 
Mary. 


And they went on with their 
breakfast. 

While Mary was clearing 
away the coffee-cups and sweep- 
ing the crumbs of croissant into 
the dustpan, William slouched 
out to the concierge’s store- 
hole and appropriated the long 
ladder. He set it up in the 
studio, and while Mary clung 
to the foot so that it should 
not slide on the parquet floor, 
he clambered up to the trap- 
door, wrenched round the bent 
nail which kept it shut, and 
thrust himself inside to the 
waist. 

“ Do be careful,” admonished 
Mary. 

Several grunts, and a noise 
as of small objects being throw! 
about, answered her. 

Presently William began t0 
back out of the hole. He be- 
came totally visible, poisiig 
in mid-air an old brown leather 
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trunk of that flattened build 
which is constructed to be 
pushed under the berths of 
ocean-going steamers. He slid 
it carefully on to the ladder, 
and so at last brought it to 
earth. Then he clambered up 
once more, slammed the door 
of the trap, retwisted the nail, 
and clattered down to the floor 
of the studio. 

“Tt was a good trunk once,” 
said William. 

“Tt’s awfoo grubby now,” 
said Mary. 

“Oh, what does a bit of 
dirt more or less matter?” 
replied her husband. 

“Look here, old man,” said 
Mary, “we must have it a 
bit cleaner than that. Now 
I've got to pop out and get 
one or two things. While I 
am gone you peel off all those 
piles of old labels, so that I 
can give it a scrub when I get 
back. See ? ” 

“ And what about my work?”’ 
asked William in an injured 
voice. 

“Well, you’re dusty now,” 
said his wife. ‘‘Get on with 
this job and finish it. Then 
you can clean up once for all 
and dig in to your painting. 
It’s got to be done some time, 
you know.” 

William looked at his wife 
with narrowed eyes. 

“Yah! You think you’re 
ho end of a diplomatist, don’t 
cha!” he said. But never- 
theless he walked across to his 
easel and picked up a palette- 
knife, the blade of which he 
twanged with his thumb. 

Mary clapped on her Spanish 
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hat, flung a cloak over her 
trim shoulders, and walked to 
the door. 

“Tf you’re good, William, 
and get that job done before 
I come back, I’ll let you paint 
all the rest of the day,” she 
said, and slipped out before 
he could retort. 

The labels were indeed thickly 
plastered all over the old trunk. 
On the top they had been 
scraped off by friction with 
other baggage, but at the two 
ends they had accumulated 
in varicoloured masses: parts 
of names, numbers, tinted edges, 
hotel symbols, were pasted one 
over the other till they stood 
almost a quarter of an inch 
thick in some places. 

William sat down in an 
easy-chair, dragged to him a 
low stool, balanced the trunk 
upon this so that its end was 
conveniently placed for attack, 
and thrust the point of his 
palette-knife under an impas- 
to’d mass of paper. He sliced 
right and left, and a large 
lump of concentrated voyage 
fell on to the floor. By chance 
he had cut off all but the final 
label, that one adhering to 
the leather of the trunk itself, 
and therefore the earliest label 
of the lot. William stared at 
this reminiscence of his past. 

“Well, I’m damned,” said 
William to the label. ‘“‘So 
you're there still. Good Lord.” 

The paste of the previous 
label must have been of an 
inferior order, for this one had 
been but little injured in the 
sunderance. One could see 
the letters P. & O. quite 
Z2 
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clearly. Then came 8.8. Nor—ia, 
and afterwards WA-T—ON— 
OYAG. 

“By Jove!” said William 
again. “P.&0O.,eh! Wanted 
on voyage. SS-N-O-R—um- 
um-I-A. Now what was the 
name of that ship?” 

William racked his memory 
of past times. What was the 
name of the ship? He 


couldn’t remember. There were 
two ships of similar names he 
knew, and the other had been 


II. 


Quite clearly into his mind 
had jumped a visual image of 
his first embarkation. He 
couldn’t remember where it was 
exactly, somewhere on London 
river, but he could call to mind 
quite clearly the sloping gang- 
way with its crossed footholds, 
the ship’s rails with the top 
one thrown back on _ itself, 
a piece of white alley-way 
with brass-rimmed portholes, 
and the red square of a mahog- 
any door with a label over it. 
All about were vague figures 
of officers, men, other pas- 
sengers or baggage - porters, 
figures gone into dream stuff; 
but quite clearly was drawn 
the picture of a girl seated 
in a lounge-chair watching out 
of the corners of her eyes the 
passengers as they embarked. 
She was a girl of fifteen or 
sixteen, dressed all in’ white 
—white stockings, white shoes, 
—though the day was not 
sunny. Her hair was dark 
and frizzy, and her skin was 
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sunk in the Russo - Japanese 
war. Funny how that name 
had escaped him. Confound 
Riis «% 

With his memory on the 
strain William began to reflect 
upon that first voyage in gen- 
eral. He had not given it a 
thought for how many years? 
Sixteen or so. He was amazed 
to find how blotted out it had 
been. 

“ That’s odd,” said William ; 
** but why remember that ? ” 


a deep sallow tint against the 
cold white of her costume and 
the warm white of the ship’s 
paint. That girl was firmly 
fixed in William’s memory. 
Why ? He did not know. She 
had not interested him. He 
had not even spoken to her 
until the last week or so of a 
six weeks’ voyage. Yet that 
first casual glimpse of her had 
apparently become a part of 
his existence. 

He tried fishing again into 
the sea of his experience, and 
brought up the face of the first 
officer. Why should that man 
select himself for remembrance! 
The doctor now—he had beet 
rather chummy with the doc- 
tor. What was his face like # 
William cast back into his 
memory, and immediately the 
mate’s large nose and rather 
ragged grey beard peered at 
him. Confound it, doctor! 
doctor! Or captain, second 
officer, chief steward — pa 
sengers! No, always a vague 
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generalisation of faces resolved 
into the first officer’s nose and 
peard. He had shared a cabin 
with a man—what was that 
man’s name? What was he 
like? He had an image of a 
pair of pyjama legs of blue- 
and-white stripe and a pair of 
broad rather clumsy bare feet, 
but above the waist nothing, 
unless maybe the man had a 
close-cropped head of honey- 
coloured hair. He realised now 
why he remembered the feet 
so clearly: the other man had 
the upper berth, and these 
feet often used to dangle just 
in William’s line of sight. 
“Dash it all,” thought Wil- 
liam, “how do fellows write 
memoirs if the most vivid re- 
collections of my first voyage 
are the figure of a half-breed 
Dutch girl of fifteen, the nose 
of the first mate, and a pair 
of feet? Doesn’t Conrad say 
somewhere that Romance is 
always a thing of the past, 
that we are seldom conscious 
of Romance while we actually 
are living it, that it is an 
erection of life embellished by 
the fog of memory? My fog 
seems to be precious like one 
of London’s November. By 
peering close all I can see of 
the building is a bit of area 
tailing, the basket left by the 
butcher’s boy, and a dead 
kitten. Yet I suppose that 
that photographic memory of 
the thick-set. baba girl and of 
the first mate’s nose and of 
So-and-so’s feet do in some 
Way constitute Romance.” 
William cast back again into 
memory: surely he had 
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more than that of value from 
his first voyage. But he found 
it was all entangled with things 
read, with things seen in pic 
tures, and so on. He had once 
believed that he had some 
original impressions of the Suez 
Canal, a vision of deep indigo 
blueness, of a string of reflected 
light, of looming bulks moored, 
steamers cyclopean-eyed, with 
a harsh searchlight which picked 
out his own steamer into vivid 
lights and darks like those of 
an under-exposed photograph ; 
but he had once read a pe- 
culiarly vivid account of a 
passage through the canal, and 
this account had absorbed and 
overlaid all his own personal 
emotional experiences. He could 
no longer separate what he had 
read from what he had felt ; 
it was as though the yellow 
of his experience had become 
mingled with the blue of the 
other fellow’s, so that he had 
now a green which was not a 
primary colour. 

Then he fished up another 
recollection, which, in spite of 
all the vagueness before, came 
suddenly, unwilled, and quite 
coherent into his mind. It 
was that of an ice-pudding, 
which was not eaten because 
it was served on the roughest 
day of the whole passage: the 
only time that ice-pudding was 
served too. William had a 
vivid picture of ,the saloon 
wallowing from one impossible 
angle to another, of the fiddles 
on the table, of the small 
gathering of passengers, of the 
stewards staggering from stan- 
chion to stanchion. But of 
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the whole picture that of the 
ice-pudding itself was the only 
part perfectly in focus. It 
was a basin-shaped pudding, 
greyishly white, inlaid with 
hemispheres of preserved cher- 
ries. William was not pe- 
culiarly greedy. Why had so 
trivial a disappointment as the 
ice-pudding been recorded, and 
why the ice-pudding with such 
clarity ? 

From his outward voyage 
William turned to his return 
home. Here again he found 
his memories equally vague, 
though differing in nature. He 
remembered first a curly piece 
of red road in Ceylon. It was 
red ochre set in a palm-grove 
of sombre greens slashed with 
the upright lines of palm- 
stems, enciosing a hut of umber 
roof. He was passing through 
this place rapidly, in a rick- 
shaw, but just one particular 
vision of it had been— 

‘¢ Photographically lined 

On the tablets of his mind, 

When a yesterday had faded from 

its page.” 

Then he called up a recollec- 
tion of Aden as seen through 
his cabin porthole. He was 
lying ill with malaria in an 
agony of misery, for his cabin 
adjoined the cookhouse, and 
in the heat the smells were 
almost unendurable. Aden 
looked, beneath the midday 
sun, no more real than a photo- 
graph, and had indeed as little 
colour. Before his aching eyes 
the whole picture swam to and 
fro. In the foreground was a 
ship, a ghost ship, sheeted in 
white from truck to decks like 
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a ship come through a blizzard. 
They had encountered heavy 
weather between Colombo and 
Aden, and this ship, with the 
combined effects of spray and 
sun, was coated with salt, 
every rope as thickly as those 
strings which he as a schoolboy 
used to hang into super-satur- 
ated solutions in order to grow 
crystals. Ghost ship; nay— 
rather was this ship one terrific 
jewel from the Sea King’s 
chest, or it was a ship decked 
out to carry the Holy Grail. 
‘Burned on the water,” says 
Shakespeare of Cleopatra’s 
barge; to the mere refulgence 
of burning this ship was like 
a voltaic are to a candle. The 
very reflection filled his cabin 
with an unearthly glare which 
hurt his tired eyes. 

William was astonished to 
note the difference of quality 
between these two sets of im- 
pressions, the outgoing and 
the home-coming, which he 
now noted for the first time. 
During the two years between 
the voyages his outlook on life 
had altered. He had set out 
eager, expectant that life’s bene- 
fits would flow easily to him: 
he came home a failure, who 
would have been  broken- 
hearted had he not realised 
that in some way his failure 
was @ deliverance. The essel- 
tial change was noticeable in 
the different nature of the 
remembrances. Though both 
sets were visual, they differed 
in that the first set were 
anthropomorphic, the second 
esthetic. For instance, in the 
vision of Aden, the picto 
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part, the black and grey town, 
the dazzling salted ship, was 
far more vivid than the recol- 
lections of his personal suffer- 
ings, although the latter had 
naturally seemed by far the 
more acute at the time. With 
reference to the sparseness of 
the recollections themselves, 
William had already a theory 
ready to fit. He had often 
argued about the extraordinary 
mental stagnation induced by 
the act of travelling, although 
he had never before thought 
of applying his theory to this 
particular case. We are rather 
inclined to think of a long 
voyage as offering the ideal 
conditions for undertaking some 
difficult mental work, but Wil- 
liam had stated that this idea 
is false. 

“One is not voyaging,” he 
said, “one is being voyaged : 
the passenger goes from the 
active to the passive tense. 
In thus submitting the body 
to a passive condition the 
mind naturally follows suit, 
becoming itself so passive that 
it is almost incapable of sus- 
tained effort or even of retain- 
ing impressions, however vivid 
they may have been at the 
moment.” 

William then attempted to 
fit his theories to the example 
in hand. The memory of the 
embarkation was, of course, 
his last moment of an active 
Phase, and therefore peculiarly 
vivid. He had been strutk by 
the clothes and the deck-chair 
attitude of the half-caste Dutch 
girl, which so clearly fore- 
shadowed the voyage itself. 
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The memory of the ice-pudding 
came in a moment of excite- 
ment aroused by the storm, 
and its incongruous appearance 
was enough to leave its mark 
at a psychological moment. 
The memory of Colombo was 
another phase of activity dur- 
ing a period of passivity, while 
that of Aden may have been 
registered by the physical ac- 
tivity of combating an illness 
during which the passivity of 
being voyaged was relegated to 
a second place. There remained 
the problem of the first offi- 
cer’s nose and beard—William 
thought that he might have 
to be psycho-analysed before 
he would discover the secret 
of their persistence. 

The most important feature 
of the case is that William’s 
memoria had changed from the 
physical to the pictorial. He 
had acquired a new range of 
interest, which unconsciously 
had affected his memory. He 
had changed from desiring to 
be an engineer to desiring to 
become an artist: from the 
impulse to do things to the 
impulse to make them. He 
had travelled out to the Malay 
Peninsula a certificated though 
untested mining engineer, to 
be resident on and under- 
manager of a jejune tin pro- 
perty. His engagement was 
for two years, subject to a 
repayment of passage money 
if he failed to fulfil his con- 
tract. He had served but 
eighteen months. He had been 
enticed into a private specula- 
tion which failed. From that 
he had re-entered mining once 
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more, and had settled to his 
task until the death of a China- 
man, brought about partly 
through his negligence, made 
him realise his unsuitability 
for the task. He was a failure 
not precisely through lack of 
ability, nor actually through 
lack of character, though many 
would have seen it as such, 
but through a lack of interest 
in his work, and perhaps 
through a too easily moved 
sympathy for his fellow-men. 

William had arrived with 
great ideas in his head. In 
his fancy he had seen himself 
standing in a solar topee wav- 
ing a rolled-up plan to east, 
to west; and forthwith the 


constructions drawn from his 
brain — engine - sheds, haulage 
plants, store-houses, aerial rail- 
ways—took form, and grew as 


if by magic. But in practice 
he found that his task was 
that of piecing things toge- 
ther with makeshifts, of doing 
things which he felt were wrong 
because there was no money 
or space to do them right. 
When he had passed his final 
examination with 98 per cent 
of the possible total, William 
had been sure that he was a 
born engineer ; but in the face 
of what engineering really was 
he knew differently. Or rather 
did he know? It was no cold 
calculation which eventually 
drove William from his pro- 
fession: it was instinct. But 
is instinct knowledge ? Is that 
thing to be called knowledge 
which, first formulated by the 
flesh, becomes inherent in the 
system, and at last turns into 
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action although it has never 
been transformed into definite 
thought: a constructive im- 
pulse masked by a series of 
rebellions ? 

The things which drove Wil- 
liam away from engineering 
were the very things which 
had led him into the profes- 
sion. First, a love of drawing, 
not a love indeed of drawing 
nature, but a love of design- 
ing shapes on paper—scrib- 
bling, they called it, when he 
had defaced all his school- 
books; secondly, a love of 
mechanics, for the very smell 
of an engine was more grateful 
to his system than that of a 
rose; thirdly, a leaning to- 
wards mathematics and ex- 
periment ; fourthly, a love of 
constructing things with his 
hands ; and fifthly, most strong 
of all perhaps, a boyish ro- 
mantic craving for adventure. 
These forces had been moulded 
in the direction of engineering 
by a strong family inhibition 
placed upon the idea of artist 
—in his family artist was syn- 
onymous with ne’er-do-well or 
drunkard,—so that even in his 
secret thoughts the desire to 
become an artist had never 
found any soil in which to 
sprout. Put into practice, to 
what did his newly-discovered 
engineering amount? If the 
work had only been construc- 
tive, even if constructive of 
makeshifts, William might have 
plundered happily along; but 
his task was really that of 
overseeing. There was perhaps 
5 per cent of planning new 
ideas, 95 per cent of watching 
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the coolies work. Watch, watch, 
watch, a long watchful mono- 
tony in order to ensure that 
this monotony should become 
eternal. He had first of all, 
most important of all, to keep 
monotony triumphant, to see 
that nothing went wrong. 
Watching to see that no coolie 
slacked in his work, to see 
that the work itself was pro- 
perly done, to see that the 
Chinese overseers themselves 
were watching each to his 
ability, to see that the Krani 
did not peculate more than 
his proper percentage: to en- 
sure, in fact, that nothing 
should occur which had not 
occurred yesterday and the 
day before that and the day 
before that, to an interminable 
succession of yesterdays and 
to-morrows. 

What had he got in exchange 
for his dreams? He never 
could draw, because there was 
no improvement which could 
need planned provision, and 
all his spare time was spent in 
Watching, watching from six 
in the morning till six at 
night. The machinery under 
his charge demanded no more 
than that he should watch 
that it was kept well oiled, well 
bolted up, and that the Chinese 
drivers did not load the safety- 
valves with pig-iron or burn 
out the boilers by letting the 
water get too low. He found 
that the smell of machinery 
greased with castor-oil can pall 
when the temperature is over 
100° in the shade. Mathe- 
matics were reduced to cal- 
culating the value of the tin 
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ore for the month, or to trying 
to keep his accounts square, 
for he was incurably careless 
with the petty cash, forgetting 
to note many a small payment 
which he made out of his own 
pocket. His adventuring was 
reduced to an occasional gamble 
in the Chinese gambling-house 
in the village near by—this 
had to be done surreptitiously, 
for his employer would have 
been scandalised—or a weekly 
visit to the local Chinese the- 
atre, which amused him. His 
love of making things was re- 
duced to the torture of making 
shoddy do the work of proper 
material, and to bearing the 
blame when—to his secret de- 
light, for it broke the monotony 
—poor makeshifts gave way 
under the strain. 

William could conjure up a 
vivid picture of the mine as 
seen from the balcony of his 
native house, highly perched 
on its stilt-like poles. In the 
immediate foreground there 
were mounds of sandy sub- 
soil thrown back from the 
large openwork, and over these 
mounds the lalang grass was 
beginning to grow sparsely. 
Over the edges of the mounds 
the eye leapt a space of two 
hundred yards, the mine ex- 
cavation itself, of which the 
bottom, sixty feet below, was 
invisible from his balcony. The 
far cliff of the excavation was 
streaked with yellow and with 
grey, and half-way down the 
opposite face was a ledge, on 
which was perched a shed of 
rough poles thatched with attap 
palm, alongside which was a 
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tall tower-like scaffolding,which 
rose from the bottom of the 
quarry eighty feet high into 
the air. Here was the large 
centrifugal pump whirled by 
means of an agricultural engine, 
which at night kept up a 
shower of sparks into the air, 
its elongated chimney looking 
like a tall palm-tree with leaves 
of fire. 

By the side of the pumping- 
shed one could just see the 
thin lines of the gangways up 
which the sweating coolies ran, 
like tight-rope dancers, carry- 
ing over their shoulders bal- 
ancing poles, from which hung 
pendent the twin - baskets of 
ore-bearing clay. These gang- 
ways rose from the bottom of 
the quarry to the top, soaring 
sixty feet into the air, sup- 
ported by a regular lattice- 
work of poles. They were 
made of the stems of straight 
trees of about six or eight 
inches in diameter, in which 
notches had been cut, and often 
William thought the journey 
was like trying to run up to 
the fourth floor of a house 
upon the baluster. William 
himself could not venture ten 
steps upon them without be- 
coming dizzy. On the brow, 
where the radiating gangways 
came together, was the puddler- 
house, a long attap - covered 
shed, where the still clay was 
beaten up with water, and 
behind this was the house for 
the agricultural engine which 
moved the puddlers. The roof 
of this latter shed was for ever 
catching fire from the sparks 
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which showered out of the 
engine funnel. To the right, 
end-on to his view, was the 
coolie-shed, also built of the 
common pole construction, cov- 
ered with attap-leaf palm. 
This shed was like the engine- 
houses, flat on the ground, 
and not like his own perched 
in the air. In the coolie-shed 
was the mine office, where the 
Krani wielded the dexterous 
Chinese brush in mysterious 
columns of symbols, and here 
too was the tin-ore cellar, deep 
dug into the very floor of the 
coolie-house. At the exit there 
was @ high porch, under which 
was pasted up the painting 
of the tutelary god of the 
mine, before whom always flick- 
ered a couple of night-lights 
in jars of tinted glass. Over 
the door the sign or chop of 
the mine: the Chinese name 
was written in sprawling black 
characters on a red ground, 
Kong-Chung-Lee, meaning, 80 
William had been informed, 
Work, Honesty, Profit. 
Beyond this group of build- 
ings the shallow valley sloped 
gently downwards, composed 
of patches of destroyed land, 
squares of careful Chinese cul- 
tivation, hedges of castor-oil 
plant, and a wide low dam, 
which, collecting the slimes 
from the mine, made a still 
pool in the middle distance. 
Cutting across the valley was 
a Government road, shaded 
with heavy trees, and here 
too were the groves of cocoa- 
nut palm, which hid the village 
where was thelicensed gambling- 
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house. The theatre was in 
the neighbouring village three 
miles away. 

From beyond the village an- 
other valley mounted to tree- 
covered hills, which sometimes 
seemed very far off, some- 
times so close that the birds 
could be observed perching on 
the dead trees: they were 
about four miles away in reality. 
To the right the view was 
quickly shut out by a deep 
bank of forest, which hid the 
adjacent European mine. To 
the left the land undulated, 
wasted land, upon which grew 
the sword-edged lalang grass, 
dotted with the miserable shan- 
ties of Chinese prospectors, and 
pitted with their dangerous- 
looking shafts two feet in dia- 
meter, and often fifty feet 
deep. In the distance this 
plain was also belted by forests, 
which showed a face of green 
darkness flat like a distant 
cliff. 

William was always struck 
by the fact that there was 
nothing characteristically Ma- 
lay in this wide vista. To all 
intents and purposes there 
wasn’t a ha’p’orth of Conrad 
in the whole twenty-five square 
miles or so which he could 
overlook. Except for the palm- 
trees, there wasn’t anything 
even peculiarly Eastern in the 
view. Of the inhabitants of 
these shallow valleys, certainly 
not 5 per cent were of the 
Malay race. All his fine dream 
of adventure had resolved itself 
into this. Even if he climbed 
into the distant hills which 
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once had tempted him, there 
was no matted jungle, no gigan- 
tic orchids, no lariats of rattan 
for the monkeys to swing on. 
Other men told him of tramps 
through the matted forests, of 
gigantic rainbow-coloured fungi, 
of leeches which stood up so 
thickly attendant that the very 
faces of the leaves stirred as 
you passed ; but William, sit- 
ting on his mine, watching 
coolies, saw none of this. Dur- 
ing his whole eighteen months 
on the mine he saw one snake, 
and that one wasn’t poisonous. 
The only wild beasts he ever 
heard were the pariah dogs of 
the village—howling at the 
moon. 

No doubt that William’s em- 
ployer had also cause for dis- 
satisfaction. He demanded that 
William should be always watch- 
ing. How could he know that 
William’s most difficult task was 
to keep up even a semblance 
of watching, of watching that 
he watched if one may put it 
so? William’s mentality was 
of an active order: it was in- 
genious, speculative, and given 
to periods of dreaming. Three- 
quarters of William’s mental 
energy had to be used up in 
ousting intruders into his watch- 
fulness. His faculties were so 
concentrated on making Wil- 
liam keep his attention to his 
task that there was no power 
left over to register what he 
was watching. So much force 
had to be expended within 
himself that those very ex- 
ternal things to which all this 
energy was supposed to relate 
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were left unattended. (William, 
regarding the trunk, was trying 
to convince himself that he had 
not been lazy. Nor had he, at 
first.) William realised that if 
he had been able to expend so 
much energy that he could have 
satisfied his employer, he would 
have been a nervous wreck 
within a year. As it was, he 
discovered within that time 
that things went equally well 
or badly whether he watched or 
no. In spite of his watching 
he found that the work was 
often badly done. He found 
even that often the very things 
he had been watching were 
those in fault. He had seen 
them without registering them, 
and at first every failure of 
his care, when it was pointed 
out to him, appeared to be an 
extraordinary and unaccount- 
able oversight. He did not 
realise that seeing is not neces- 
sarily perception. When he 
slacked off his efforts things 
went no worse. Rather they 
were better, for in the inter- 
vals of dreaming or of queer 
speculations, he did become 
alive to external happenings. 
But his employer was no better 
pleased, because, although the 
management of the mine had 
improved, it was obvious that 
William had slacked off a good 
deal. 

All those varied impulses 
which had tempted William 
to engineering and which had 
been suppressed by the prac- 
tice of his profession gradually 
began to grow in strength 
because of this very suppres- 


sion. They concentrated natv- 
rally upon the gift which was 
most in abeyance, the love of 
drawing. William began to 
draw again, at first to fill up 
the time, then with increasing 
earnestness. At last every mo- 
ment when he felt safe from 
visits of inspection by the 
owner or by his Chinese part- 
ner, who was ostensible man- 
ager, though now he rarely 
showed his nose on the mine, 
William spent in his _high- 
perched house drawing from 
his imagination. 

His unconscious disgust with 
his profession was strengthened 
by another feature of the 
case. This was an incapacity 
of spiritually controlling his 
coolies. William had always 
admired the strong silent man 
of the novelists; he was al- 
most ecstatic in his admiration 
of those fellows who come into 
a gathering boisterously and 
gaily, and impose upon a col- 
lection of their fellow-men the 
peculiar kind of atmosphere 
most suitable to themselves. 
Biggleswade of the neighbour- 
ing European mine, two miles 
away, was like that. William 
realised that he as one man 
was expected to keep in com- 
plete control a group of men 
often unwilling. He was ex- 
pected to put his single will 
in opposition to the collective 
wills of his men, and this effort 
was to be made in order to 
reap financial benefit for his 
employer and the Chinese part- 
ner. There are large numbers 
of men who do this as a matter 
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of course, who are indeed un- 
aware that any real contest of 
wills is taking place. ‘‘ Must 
make the beggars work,” they 
say, and there is an end of it. 
They are driven forward by 
the sublime conviction that the 
beggars have got to work, and 
this conviction lends so much 
force to the single will in op- 
position to the indeterminate 
resistance of the mass that 
the one egoism can overawe 
the multitude—for just as long 
as it retains a more intense 
conviction than the collective 
mass; but only let the mass 
find a common ground of revolt, 
and the one will is swept away 
like a chip on a torrent. 

William battled with the 
collective spirit of his coolies. 
But the very sensitiveness to 
external influences, which later 
on helped him in his art, was 
a terrible handicap to a man- 
ager. Every time that he 
gave an order~he felt the 
instinctive resistance to the 
order. This reacted on him 
a8 a rather hopeless feeling 
that the order would not be 
carried out. Nor had he any 
sympathy with the creed of 
“making the beggars work.” 
On the contrary, he had the 
deepest Sympathy for human 
beings who were condemned by 
fate and circumstance to toil 
for eight or ten hours daily 
i the scalding sun, cutting 
the viscid clay deep in the 
teverberator of the openwork, 
carrying the heavy loads of ore- 
bearing earth up the spider’s- 
web ladders to the puddling- 
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house, up these ladders soaring 
sixty feet above the ground, 
death for a stumble. How 
could he nag at men to do 
things which he was physically 
incapable of doing ? 

And when the coolies came 
to complain of the hardness of 
their conditions, he had to 
invent answers which he did 
not believe, for he thought 
the coolies very badly off. 
Farther up in the hills the 
Chinese owners of a mine would 
import a few Japanese women, 
and would set up a gambling- 
house, so that the whole mine 
was practically run on the 
wages bill of the girls and of 
the croupiers, for most of the 
coolies’ wages came hurrying 
back through either the one 
channel or the other. Biggles- 
wade said that the coolies 
were a hundred times better 
off than in China; but, in 
spite of this, William thought 
that they were a hundred 
times worse off than human 
beings should be. Yet he 
admitted that they were a 
gay crowd on the whole. 

The coolies soon found out 
that he was soft. They were 
used to the mastery of the 
white man, and their collective 
spirit was strengthened by not 
finding a determined opposi- 
tion. This had a curious effect. 
Though William was far more 
soft-hearted than Biggleswade, 
he was very much less popular 
with his coolies, less respected 
also. When it was very neces- 
sary, Biggleswade would larrup 
a coolie for flagrant misde- 
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meanour, and the coolie, or, 
more important still, the coolie’s 
companions, accepted the pun- 
ishment as justice. William 
hated the very idea of laying 
his hand on another, or rather 
on a man prevented by cir- 
cumstances from answering 
back. But now and again 
the consciousness of his weak- 
ness vis-d-vis to the collective 
attitude of the coolies irritated 
him into spurious bursts of 
energy. Naturally the opposi- 
tion to these bursts was the 
more intense because they were 
spasmodic and on the whole 
unusual. Partly as a means 
of self-stimulation, partly in 
real exasperation, he would 
withdraw his self-control, and 
probably would end in a furi- 
ous outburst of anger. Once 


or twice, his fury aroused in 


earnest, he fell upon some 
recalcitrant coolie, and admin- 
istered a thrashing. Five min- 
utes later he was thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. Biggles- 
wade never reflected again over 
any thrashing he was forced 
to give. The coolies could 
always appreciate the justice 
of Biggleswade’s punishments, 
but they could never find rhyme 
or reason for William’s unex- 
pected furies; their sense of 
normality was disturbed. This 
is perhaps the last thing a man 
should disturb in dealing with 
natives. 

(“Good Lord,’ murmured 
William, “‘I was a young ass 
—in a way.’’) 

William had come away from 
the mine with one lasting im- 
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pression driven deep into his 
very being, a horror of heavy 
rain at night. (Though he 
knows that it is long past and 
that it never can recur, the 
very sound of heavy rain beat- 
ing down on the studio sky- 
light fills him with a terrible 
oppression against which he 
fights in vain.) In general, 
on the mine one could caleu- 
late on a shower once every 
two days or so, but now and 
again a terrific cloud - burst 
would break over the district. 
Often these came at night. At 
the first sharp gust of wind 
the light slats made of attap- 
palm leaf threaded on to sticks 
would stand on end like the 
hair of a man in terror, so that 
the roof was as transparent as 
a sieve. Then with a noise 
like a_ circular-saw ripping 
through a plank the solid sheet 
of water would sweep across 
the lalang grass. William would 
spring from bed, drenched 
before he could _ struggle 
through his soaked mosquito- 
curtains. In water and dark- 
ness he would scramble about, 
looking for boots, for a mack- 
intosh, for a hat. Already 
the water would be pouring in 
a cascade over the sill of the 
front door. Equally the roof 
of the coolie- house would 
suddenly become transparent ; 
torrents of water cascading 
down the sides of the mie 
carried landslides of earth with 
them. He had to rush into the 
storm clad in his pyjamas 
and a mackintosh, rouse the 
drenched coolies, huddle them 
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into overcoats of straw, and 
observe aS well as he could in 
the blackness the effects of 
the storm on the sides of the 
open-work, especially on that 
part near the machines. In 
one minute all the drains 
would be filled up with sand, 
and any cascade pouring into 
the mine might entail a slide 
of earth which would carry 
all the machinery into the pit, 
for, through want of boundary 
space, they had been perched 
too near the edge. The most 
dangerously-placed engine was 
that of the pump, which Wil- 
liam expected any storm to 
carry away. The storm would 
soak the firewood, chilling the 
boilers; and often, when it 
was most needed, the pump 
would be rendered useless be- 
cause the torrents of water 


had put the fires out, and there 
would be no wood dry enough 
with which to relight them 


when the 
over. 

The penetrating quality of 
these storms was incredible. 
After all was quiet again Wil- 
liam would creep back to his 
soaked house. Except for the 
things stored in his old leather 
trunk and in the safe, every- 
thing would be wet through 
and through. He would hurry 
into dry warm clothing, and, 
Wrapped in a rug, would miser- 
ably await the dawn. 

On the next morning, as 
soon as the sun played on his 
Wooden dwelling, the moisture 
would go off in steam like 
that of a dung-heap on a 


cloud-burst was 
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November morning. He would 
probably have fever ; the open- 
cast would be two feet deep in 
water; it would require two 
days’ pumping to get it suffi- 
ciently dry so that work could 
be resumed. Then the clay 
faces would be buried in sur- 
face earth, and four more days 
of hard digging would be neces- 
sary to get them clear. All 
this while William’s teeth would 
be chattering with fever, his 
employer would be running to 
and fro ejaculating, nagging, 
cursing, asking him why hadn’t 
he done this? why not that ? 
holding him personally respon- 
sible, as though William had 
been praying for rain. 

The climax of William’s ad- 
venture as sub-manager had 
come in the affair of the dam. 
The two partners had decided 
that the increasing work of 
the mine needed a more regular 
supply of water. So a disused 
mining property higher up the 
valley was expropriated. Here 
a broad storage dam was 
to be built. William had lots 
of theoretical knowledge about 
dams, and designed one on 
proper principles, with clay 
puddle wall, sloping earth-banks, 
gates, overflows, &c; but the 
Chinese manager had vetoed 
the plans: ‘‘ too expensive,” 
he had said. A Chinese dam 
of earth rammed between de- 
fences of basket-work was de- 
cided upon; and William was 
instructed to get on with the 
job. He found himself first of 
all called upon to evict eight 
or ten happy families of Chinese 
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market - gardeners, squatters, 
and therefore illegally in pos- 
session and use of the land. 
** Eight once happy families,”’ 
thought William as he heard 
their wailing in his memory, 
““made miserable, so that one 
man might become a little 
richer.” 

The dam itself was then 
built, but as the season was 
getting late the Chinese man- 
ager insisted upon the storing 
of water long before William 
judged that the earth had 
solidified properly or that the 
concrete setting of the gates 
had had sufficient time to 
harden. Still, the dry season 


was approaching, the Chinese 
manager had had a large ex- 
perience, the water was needed ; 
so the gates were lowered, and 


a night- watchman was in- 
stalled in a little attap shed, 
with instructions to open up 
at once if anything like seepage 
or weakening was exhibited. 

A week later a terrifie rain- 
storm occurred in the moun- 
tains. A torrent of water 
came hurtling down the valley 
upon the very night when 
the Bengali watchman, deceived 
by the clearness of the atmos- 
phere, had taken a night’s 
French leave at home in the vil- 
lage. William was awoke before 
dawn by the alarmed watch- 
man himself. The Bengali had 
been washed out of bed by the 
flood, which suddenly had in- 
undated the village. Two open- 
cast Chinese mines, having been 
filled to the brim, had luckily 
absorbed the first fury of the 
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broken dam, and s0 no life 
had been lost ; but the valley 
had been swept. Never had 
William seen such a sight of 
muddied desolation. Flourish- 
ing market-gardens had been 
buried under deep beds of 
gravel, prospectors’ pits had be- 
come wells, hundreds of China- 
men had been ruined. Luckily 
for William’s proprietor, the 
mine itself lay above the main 
valley, or it too would irre- 
mediably have been drowned 
out. Luckily, also, the sufferers 
were for the most part Chinese 
squatters, who had no right 
or who had not enough know- 
ledge to claim damages, or 
who accepted the event as a 
visitation of the evil powers 
against whom they had pos- 
sibly not discharged sufficient 
crackers of late. 

After this catastrophe Wil- 
liam was thoroughly disgusted 
with makeshift mining. He 
broke his contract, and accept- 
ed a working partnership in 4 
speculation to build a road 
through the jungle. 

In this again he found dis- 
illusion. No doubt the cir 
cumstances were more romantic 
than before. Here he was im 
the jungle, but he was practic- 
ally penniless, and making roads 
meant more watching and more 
uninteresting watching than be- 
fore. Most of the stone quar- 
ries and most of the stone 
carting fcontracts had been 
cornered by one or two rich 
Cingalese speculators, who also 
controlled the Indian bullock- 
drivers. This new party of 
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European adventurers threat- 
ened to encroach upon some of 
the self-adjudicated privileges 
of the Cingalese, who deter- 
mined to put a stop to the 
operations. Accordingly they 
made it impossible, or impos- 
sibly expensive for them, to 
get stone for road-metal, and 
in a very few months the lead- 
ing spirit in the enterprise told 
William that the bottom was 
out of the speculation, and 
that he had better hunt for 
another job. 

Road-making—in spite of its 
jungle background—had been 
so incredibly boring in com- 
parison with makeshift mining 
that the latter occupation had 
begun to renew its illusions. 
William thought that if he 
could find a position on a 
properly -equipped mine he 
would be happy and satisfied. 

He had little difficulty in 
finding a job, for properly- 
trained engineers were still few 
in those days. But he found 
that the position of assistant 
on a well-equipped mine was 
as tedious or even more tedious 
than road-making. On the 
toad he was at least his own 
master: in this new position 
he was come to be merely 
coolie-driver. It was watching 
and urging carried to the nth 
degree, 

Here William had regular 
hours of work. He kept shifts 
with two other assistants. Dur- 
Ing the day-shifts he managed 
well enough, but the incredible 
dreariness of night duty strained 
him to the utmost. It was 
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then watching without being 
able to see. Hight hours every 
night of merely existing on the 
spot, for no active purpose 
save that his mere presence 
was supposed to exude an in- 
fluence of efficiency: sitting 
in the office listening to the 
hum of the mosquitoes ; wan- 
dering over the humps and 
holes of waste land with a 
lantern, which warned the work- 
ers long before he could arrive ; 
or sauntering listlessly through 
the machines, which, as they 
were new, never went wrong. 
The hand of the clock seemed 
stricken with paralysis; min- 
utes developed into hours. To 
kill time he began to draw 
again. He lost himself in 
drawing, and at last spent 
often five or six hours con- 
tinuously drawing, forgetting 
even the midnight supper under 
its fly-cover: five or six hours 
without once making the rounds. 
He sent some sketches to a 
local Art exhibition held in the 
nearest big town, and won a 
prize. This excited him still 
more. 

Then came the accident which 
killed the coolie. One night 
on his first round he had 
judged that the Chinamen had 
been undercutting the face too 
much during the last day-shift. 
This was a nuisance, because 
each shift was expected to 
keep its own working cleared 
of overburden. To make the 
new shift readjust the slope 
meant, under the conditions of 
payment, some loss of money 
to the men. William’s pre- 
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ceding mate had been remiss. 
Still, heedless of the grum- 
bling of the coolies, William 
ordered them up to the top, 
and marked out the piece of 
surface to be cleared before 
any work might be done below. 
He impressed on the overseer, 
the Chinese Kepala, the im- 
portance of being sure that 
his marks were worked up to 
before work was recommenced 
on the ore-bearing strata, and 
then returned to his sketching 
in the office. His back once 
turned, the overseer—unwilling 
to lose all the profits of that 
part of the night—detached 
half of his coolies back to the 
face, keeping one-half strip- 
ping the ground above. 
William drew for four hours, 
with a short interval for supper. 


His pleasure was interrupted by 
a sudden alarm. Had the face 
of the bank been homogeneous 
the Kepala’s idea might have 
been successful, but there ex- 
isted, by bad luck, a softer 
layer behind the hard clay 


face. ‘The lower workers had 
dug into this soft part before 
a sufficient weight of the over- 
burden had been taken off. 
With a sudden rush a couple of 
tons or so of hard clay and of 
surface soil slipped down on 
to the workers. All had man- 
aged to escape except one, 
who, knocked down by a spring- 
ing lump as he had turned to 
run with his fellows, was buried 
beneath the landslide. He was 
dead before the hurriedly-plied 
hoes could uncover him. He 
had indeed probably been killed 
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instantly, for he was much 
crushed. 

This incident gave William 
a shock. Though at the in- 
quiry no blame was attributed 
to him, he was conscious that 
he had sacrificed a man’s life 
through negligence. Or wasn’t 
it something more subtle than 
negligence ? He had suspected 
that the Kepala might send 
some men down to work on 
the face, and he had rather 
calculated upon something of 
the sort happening. It was 
demonstrated in court that 
William’s provisions had been 
more than adequate. He had, 
as a matter of fact, tried to 
avoid conflict with the men, by 
first insisting on too much, in 
order that they could cheat 
themselves pleasantly, with the 
idea that they were stealing 
something behind his back. 
He had been too clever. He 
now realised that cleverness 
of this sort must be fatal. 
He ought to be able to keep 
himself within the routine, to 
be enthusiastic in the routine, 
to make a very god of mono- 
tony. But he saw further that 
only by making a god of 
monotony could one become 
really efficient in an emer- 
gency, for emergency is the 
disturbance of monotony. So 
one must conquer emergency 
as a true Christian triumphs 
over the devil. The man who 
half sympathises with the devil 
has no chance; the man who 
half wants things to go wrong 
has little power of setting them 
right. 
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One evening after the inquiry 
William was lying in his long 
chair pondering over the mem- 
ory of that limp figure of the 
Chinaman as they drew him 
from the clay. He had become 
conscious that he was inade- 
quate. He realised that no 
number of certificates could 
save him from drifting from 
one subordinate position to 
another unless he could arouse 
in himself a different spirit. 
And he knew that he couldn’t 
find a different spirit for en- 
gineering. He saw himself ex- 
hausting the patience of man- 
ager after manager until all 
openings closed for him, and 
he became one of those un- 
employables who contrived to 
exist by playing the jester in 
the houses of lonely white 
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men, or by cadging from semi- 
contemptuous Chinamen. 

“If I’ve got to be a failure,”’ 
William had said to himself, 
“isn’t it better to fail at 
something I like than at some- 
thing which is uncongenial and 
unsuitable? I will go home 
and become an artist. I am 
only twenty-five: surely it 
isn’t too late.” 

So he had borrowed money 
for his passage ; he had packed 
the trunk once more, and with 
what different emotions; he 
had returned home. 

** Best thing too,” those who 
knew him had probably said. 
‘“Not a bad chap in his way, 
a bit queer perhaps. But not 
the fellow for out here. No per- 
sonality ; sort of chap who ought 
to be happy in an office.” 


IT. 


William looked about him. 
On the walls hung pictures, 
some of his, some of Mary’s 
painting. He recognised that 
although they both had had 
little recognition up to now, 
the work was not negligible. 
They had managed to live, not 
luxuriously by any means, but 
stil they had not starved, 
though once or twice near 
enough to want to be interest- 
Ing. An idea suddenly struck 
him, 

“By Jove!” he murmured. 

Mary, returning from her 
shopping expedition laden with 
parcels of biscuits and cakes 
for the party, found him walk- 


ing up and down the studio, 
snapping the palette-knife joy- 
fully. 
‘Hullo, William,’’ she said ; 
* have you finished the trunk?” 
“Um,” said William, looking 


crestfallen; ‘‘ well, no. Not 
exactly.” 

‘But whatever have you 
been doing?” cried Mary. “I’ve 
been gone an hour or more.” 

“Eh, well,” said William. 
** Look there.” 

And he pointed to the label. 

“Well, what about it?” 
asked Mary, for it conveyed 
no meaning to her. 

“That is the first label I 


ever stuck on to that trunk,” 
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said William solemnly. “It’s 
the old label to Penang. It 
brought back heaps of old 
memories. I’ve been revelling 
in ’em. Queer that I now 
realise lots of things I never 
had thought of before, not 
for sixteen years. But there’s 
one thing I have just found 
out. We are a remarkable 
couple.” 
“< * You _ goose,” said Mary, 
“and you’ve wasted an hour 
of valuable time to find that 
out. We are unique.” 

“No, seriously,” said Wil- 
liam. ‘We are remarkable. 


Do you know what the curse 
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of old Adam was? Not work, 
as so many people think: work 
can be a blessing. It’s mono- 
tony. Not one person in a 
hundred thousand dodges that. 
Even rich people don’t. We— 
we have skipped the curse of 
Adam. It’s not money which 
is the root of all evil, but 
monotony. What do you think 
of that ? ” 

“You are an old idiot,” 
answered Mary, giving him a 
kiss. ‘‘ Still, don’t bank too 
heavily*on your theory, Wil- 
liam dear. Lack of money 
can get monotonous too if it 
goes on too long.” 








SEA GHOSTS. 


BY G. H. 


THERE were three of us in 
the back parlour of the snug 
‘seaport hotel, whose only light, 
a ruddy fire, lit up the pipes 
and glasses, the tanned faces 
and the blue serge suits of my 
companions, proclaiming them 
at once aS men of the sea. 
The firelight played fitfully on 
the elder man’s white hair and 
deep-lined face, while the far 
corners of the room were left 
in shadow. 

I knew Captain Gammon 
well, and deeming it a fitting 
time and place, I settled more 
comfortably in my chair and 
addressed him with a question. 

“Ghosts at sea?” he re- 
peated gruffly. ‘‘ No, no, un- 
less it’s the ghost of the man- 
ager’s clerk always whispering 
In the Skipper’s ear, ‘ Quick 
despatch, quick despatch, and 
don’t miss the tide, Captain ; 
there was five tons less in that 
deadweight cargo than the last. 
New rope? More paint for 
the ship wanted ? She'll have 
to wait, we can’t afford luxuries 
till she’s paid a profit.’ 

. It’s nag and drive, nag and 
drive, and nothing to show for 
it in the looks of the ship, only 
a few more small figures on the 
tight side of the ledger; and 
What pleasure does a seaman 
get out o’ that, I’d like to 
know ? 

“Times change; times 
change,” he went on reminis- 
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cently. ‘‘I remember when 
the owner himself and not his 
clerk would drive down to the 
docks with his goodwife just 
for the pleasure of sighting his 
ship, cargo carrier though she 
was. And everything would 
be just right for him. Shining 
masts and yards, white man- 
ropes, bright brasswork, the 
poop like you could eat your 
breakfast off, and natty little 
bits o’ painted devices on the 
boats and on the cabin door. 

‘“T’ve seen some owners do 
it for their steamers too—just 
at first. But it takes men to 
keep a ship fit, and the steam- 
er can do without ‘em. She 
doesn’t want the nursing that 
a ship did ; she’s not so human- 
like, if you know what I mean.” 

But I wanted to hear a ghost 
story, and not one of the Cap- 
tain’s noted diatribes. Gam- 
mon on modern business 
methods was apt to be a trifle 
tedious, so I interposed tact- 
fully as I thought— 

“JT know exactly what you 
mean, Captain. I’m quite sure 
there would be no time or 
place for a ghost in a modern 
steamer, but I thought per- 
haps a sailing ship, which, as 
you say, has a sort of spirit 
of her own, might have pro- 
duced something in that line.” 

Captain Gammon seemed 
rather at a loss. Apparently 
he had not had much time to 
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think of ghosts in those old 
sailing days of his. For though 
the life in port was different 
then, the times at sea were very 
strenuous. Wind and wave 
could not be flouted openly as 
how in steam. It would no 
doubt have been unwise to 
dwell on ghostly matters on 
those long passages and in 
those wide immensities under 
the Southern Cross. Else each 
wild sea-bird’s cry out of the 
night would but unnerve the 
man whose mind was set on 
such uncanny things. 

There was a pause while the 
Captain puffed slowly at his 
pipe, and a deep line came be- 
tween his brows; but whether 
caused by an effort at recol- 
lection or mere annoyance at 
my tactful interruption, I could 
not tell. His companion broke 
the silence. 

“There’s ghosts at sea all 
right, though it’s an uncommon 
thing to hear of real ones. 
They’re mostly just noises which 
frighten some nervy old galoot 
just off to sea again after too 
much friendship with John 
Barleycorn. 

“But what do you mean, 
mister, when you say a steamer 
couldn’t have one? The 
steamer carries more different 
men year in year out, goes to 
more places, and travels more 
sea than any old windj—— 
sailing ship,” he corrected in 
deference to Captain Gammon. 

“TI reckon a steamer has a 
better chance of picking up a 
ghost anyhow,” he concluded, 
looking quite defiantly across 
at the old man and me. I felt 
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we were on delicate ground, 
and looked to see what the 
Captain would say for me. 

These two knew, and bore 
with each other apparently, 
for, quite unruffled, the Cap. 
tain lay back in his chair and 
replied, “Well, Charlie, you 
never heard tell of an extra 
man in the watch aboard a 
steamer, though we’d like him 
often enough. 

“There’s many an old sailor 
will tell of that man on board 
who never signed articles. 
Whenever the work was hard- 
est, whenever the sea was 
fiercest, whenever the night 
was blackest, he’d always be 
there pulling his weight with 
the rest of the watch, on deck 
or on the yards. So it would 
be all the way across the 
ocean till the ship reached 


soundings, when he’d disap- 

pear and be seen no more.” 
“Yet he’s been on board of 

a steamer, Captain, I’ll bet my 


life. Who was it who steered 
the old Thespis into Stornoway 
harbour if it wasn’t him ?” 

Charlie turned to me and 
said, ‘‘ You never heard about 
the Thespis ? Bound out across 
the Western Ocean. Fell 0 
with terrible westerly weather, 
low-powered, could do nothing 
against it, dare not run, hove 
to for weeks, used up all her 
coal and all her provisions, 
drifted out of the steamer 
track, cargo’d shifted, seemed 
bound to founder. Then the 
captain and crew took to the 
boats, and, lucky for them, 
got picked up by a blue-nos 
Nova Scotiaman. 
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“When word came through 
about it all the big tugs went 
out looking for her, but not a 
trace could they see of their 
fine salvage job. Must have 
foundered, said everybody, and 
the underwriters went about 
with faces as long as my arm, 
cursing the Captain for refus- 
ing to stay and starve and 
drown in the old box. 

“Well, then, they were just 
thinking of posting her as 
missing, when one fine morning 
the fishermen of Stornoway 
woke up to see a steamer in 
their rocky bay. They went 
aboard of her and dropped the 
anchor, and there was the old 
Thespis as snug as you please 
in the best billet in the harbour, 
and not a soul on board to pay 
her harbour dues ! 

“T reckon the Thespis had 
your extra hand at the wheel 
then, Captain.” 

“May be, may be; I can 
credit it, though the Gulf 
Stream does set up that way 
sometimes. There’s always a 
doubt about these things—that 
is, if it’s a true yarn,” Captain 
Gammon added thoughtfully. 

“There’s plenty of cuffers, 
a8 they’re called, about mer- 
maids, phantom ships, dripping 
corpses, and such like, but 
there’s no more truth in them 
than there is in the man who’s 
telling of them to you. Now 
the only ghosts I ever seen I 
didn’t know they were ghosts 
till afterwards.” 

My respect for Charlie in- 
creased tremendously. Con- 
sclously or not, he had set the 
Captain yarning, and to the 
point, what’s more. 
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“The one was long ago,” 
continued the Captain, “‘ when 
I was second of the barque 
Aldebaran, bound for Perth, 
Australia. It was my first 
watch, and blowing up a gale. 
We’d got down south of the 
Cape, and were getting our 
first taste of westerlies to run 
our easting down. The night 
was dark, no moon, just a 
star here and there, and masses 
of cloud banking up to wind- 
ward rather nasty. But we 
were under foresail and top- 
sails, and getting along very 
comfortably. 

“The ‘old man’ had come 
up for a look at the weather 
before turning in, and was pac- 
ing up and down the weather 
side of the poop as steadily as 
possible considering we were 
lurching pretty lively. I was 
standing by the helmsman 
thinking of nothing in par- 
ticular, least of all of my jobs, 
just as a youngish man will.” 

Captain Gammon shook his 
head sadly; he always liked 
a friendly dig at youth, espe- 
cially when I was by him. 

** Suddenly there was a shout 
from the look-out for’ard that 
startled me. The ‘old man’ 
woke up too and bellowed 
‘Hard down, hard down,’ to 
the man at the wheel. But 
before ever we started to come- 
to, a great ship was on us close 
a-lee. She had no lights. Nor 
had we either. We saved our 
oil in the Aldebaran ; the cabin 
lamp was always doused at 
nine o’clock. 

“It was very dark. We 
could just see the white gleam 
of water at her fore-foot and 
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a black mass of canvas against 
the sky ; then she swept past 
us. Both ships were travelling 
pretty fast. 

** When we came to the wind 
so suddenly there was a great 
flapping of sails and gear, but 
the helm was ground over to 
hard up just in time to prevent 
the ship being caught aback by 
an ugly squall which that in- 
stant came howling at us out 
of the banked-up clouds. 

** As it was, there was great 
shouting and confusion for the 
moment as we jumped to the 
fore-braces to pay the old ship 
off again. Luckily we just 
missed getting caught aback, 
or some of the sticks might 
easily have been lost in that 
heavy squall. Of course, I 
was flying around very busy 
for the time being, and then 
the old man shouted to snug 
her down to lower topsails—I 
thought his nerve was shaken 
after that close shave—so I 
had my hands full right up to 
eight bells striking. 

“Then I went below, and 
thought no more about that 
ship until next morning, when 
I began to puzzle my head a 
bit. We'd been running nearly 
dead before it when we met 
the stranger, yet he seemed 
driving along the other way— 
right against the wind and at 
a good pace too. I couldn’t 
make it out, and I began to 
wonder if I’d only dreamt that 
meeting. 

** At eight o’clock that morn- 
ing we made more sail, and 
afterwards I spoke to the ‘old 
man ’ about it. A second mate 
could talk to him now and 
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again. He wasn’t like some of 
those I’ve been with. 

“*That ship last night, sir,’ 
I began—‘ a queer sort of way 
she must have been sailing, 
right against the wind, and 
with a press of canvas too!’ 

*** Nonsense and fiddlesticks, 
my boy,’ he replied, but I 
thought he looked a trifle queer. 
*Close-hauled and driving into 
it, that’s how she was.’ 

“** But, sir,’ I began again, 
then caught his eye, saw it was 
no use arguing with him, and 
turned away. Before I’d gone 
two steps he’d called me back. 

*** Who put you up to this?’ 
he said. ‘Have the men said 
anything ? ’ 

wey ae.” 

““*Mhen forget that ship— 
forget her, and don’t let me 


hear you speak another word 
about her to me or to any one 


else on board! Understand !’ 
“T could see he was all 
worked up, so I made haste to 
pacify him. I never breathed 
a word about that ship either, 
but I’ve thought about it since, 
and it’s my belief that night 
we saw the Flying Dutchman, 
and I believe the old man 
thought so too, else why did 
he snug her down so quick to 
lower topsails ? He wasn’t one 
to shorten down for nothing. 
“ All the same, we had quite 
an average run that time, n0 
really heavy weather to speak 
of, and, barring the deserters 
and one dago that died of 
cramps or something like it, 
we all got safely home again. 
Captain Gammon added this 
regretfully, apologising almost 
for having no lurid tale of 
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wreck and storm to follow in 
the wake of that strange ship. 

We smoked meditatively after 
that, while the Captain filled 
his glass. The wind was whis- 
tling outside, and it was very 
cosy in the little room, the fire- 
light flickering on the ceiling. 
But the Captain showed no 
inclination to begin the other 
yarn he spoke of. 

The silence lengthened out. 

“The other time, Captain,” 
I prompted gently ; ‘‘ that one 
was long ago, but you seemed 
to inply-——”’ 

The Captain drained his glass, 
set it down, and leaned forward 
earnestly. 

“Tll tell you. I know you, 
Charlie, and I know you, sir, 
and I knew your father before 
you, and T’ll tell you; but 


mind, I don’t want this to go 


further. There’s plenty would 
like to step into my shoes, and 
I know what they’d be saying 
up at the office if this got about. 
‘Old Captain Gammon, no fault 
to find with him, but he’s 
getting on, you know. Taking 
to seeing funny things on the 
bridge that ain’t there. Wants 
a younger man, I’m afraid.’ 

“Don’t I know it; don’t I 
know it,” nodded the captain, 
profoundly impressed with his 
own knowledge of the perfidy 
of human nature. 

“Well, this what I’m going 
to tell about happened aboard 
of a steamer right enough, 
Charlie. The old Sardis.” 

Charlie glanced across trium- 
Phantly at me. 

“T brought her round from 
Hamburg back to Antwerp, 
and had old Benoit as pilot 
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with me. He was sour that 
trip. His old father’d died, 
and left the café to his brother 
or his brother’s wife—I never 
quite made out. Anyhow he’d 
hardly speak to any of us, he 
was that full of gall. A good 
pilot, though. 

“Well, we passed the light- 
vessel, and were close off Norder 
Gat. It was dark, but pretty 
clear, sea smooth as a glass 
bottle, when down comes a 
thick white fog all about us, 
—suddenly, like they do down 
there. 

‘Benoit was below for a 
spell in my room, which I was 
sharing with him for the trip. 

“IT waited a bit in case it 
cleared, then sent the mate 
down for the pilot to come up 
on the bridge with me. I 
went to the telegraph to ring 
her to slow, for it was very 
thick, and there’d be a good 
bit of traffic about, I thought. 
But the pilot had come up the 
other ladder to the bridge, and 
was there before me at the 
telegraph. I can see him now: 
his greatcoat on, and the peak 
of his cap glistening in the 
darkness with the moisture 
from the fog. 

‘He wouldn’t speak, just 
stood there and kept her going : 
seemed to be listening for 
something. A bell-buoy toll- 
ing out of the fog to port, I 
thought, so I said, ‘Go on; 
ring her to slow, man,’ and I 
pulled our syren cord for a 
long blast. 

“As soon as the noise died 
down I heard an answer close 
to. No echo, higher pitched 
than ours. Then over the 
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water came the hum of tur- 
bines at full speed, and the 
Harwich boat passed in the 
fog so close under our stern 
that I thought she was going 
to hit us. 

“Tt was all over in a minute, 
and I can tell you I wiped my 
forehead afterwards. It was 
a close call, and the pilot did 
quite right to keep her going. 
We’d have been cut in two 
amidships if we’d slowed. 

“But when I turned to 
speak to him about it he’d gone 
down. Left the telegraph full 
speed ahead too, so I rang her 
to slow, and then soon after- 
wards up came the mate. 

“*He wouldn’t take any 
notice of me, sir,’ he said. 
‘The pilot’s kneeling by the 
bunk saying his prayers. I 
can’t rouse him.’ 

“TIT was fairly mazed, and 
thought the mate was drivel- 
ling, for I’d just seen the pilot 
myself awake and on the bridge 
with me. But after our close 
shave with the Harwich boat, 
I didn’t feel like calling the 
mate every different kind of a 
liar, though he wasn’t much 
good anyway ; so I just nipped 
down to my room to see for 
myself,” 

The Captain paused to wipe 
his forefead with his handker- 
chief. We could see he was 
much moved at his own recital, 
and we leant forward intent to 
hear the sequel. 

“It was as the mate had 
said,” murmured Captain Gam- 
mon. “There was the pilot 
kneeling up against my bunk, 
but he was dead! 

“He’d hung himself with 
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ambro-line to the brass curtain. 
rod above!” 

The Captain paused dram- 
atically. We were very still. 
Then Charlie stirred and scraped 
his chair uneasily. Captain 
Gammon went on quickly after 
that. 

**T didn’t have much trouble. 
Went on and picked up another 
pilot off the Steen. Poor old 
Benoit ! They took him off at 
once at Antwerp. Hushed it 
up, and brought it in as heart 
failure, I believe. But he could 
not have been alive when I 
saw him at that telegraph, 
though he looked quite natural 
enough to me. 

“Tt must have been his 
ghost up there, I suppose,” he 
added slowly. 

“Not a doubt about it,” 
said Charlie earnestly. 

As for me, I was feeling 
pleasantly thrilled by the old 
Captain’s adventure, and was 
loth to have the seance broken 
up by the entrance of Mrs 
Gammon, the buxom chatelaine 
of the house. 

“What! No lights, 10 
lights! And you men all sit- 
ting in the dark when it’s well 
past supper-time. What have 
you been doing? Telling ghost- 
stories ? 

“‘ Well, well, you won’t scare 
my husband with such rubbish, 
or me either. I don’t believe 
in ’em. Rats in the wainscot- 
ing they usually are, or a big 
white owl!” 

One cannot contradict a lady, 
and besides the spell was broken 
irretrievably. Charlie and I 
pushed back our chairs and 
rose to go out into the night. 
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BY F. RAINSFORD-HANNAY. 


It was a beautiful night in 
the autumn of 190-, and 
the old county town, after 
the weekly excitement of its 
market-day, was going to sleep 
in its own placid way. 

The old inn outside the 
ancient walls had just dis- 
charged its last and, be it 
said, perfectly sober revellers, 
who moved noisily off under 
the benign rays of the harvest 
moon. 

The whole scene was bathed 
in the moonlight, and the 
town stood out clearly above 
the white road winding east- 
ward across the tidal river 
which gave the place _ its 
name. 

For its first hundred yards 
or so this road was lined with 
timber-framed houses, with here 
and there a thatched one- 
storied cottage, that had so 
far escaped the heavy hand 
of the municipal sanitary au- 
thority. 

So clear was the moonlight 
that even the bullet-holes in 
the timbers of the inn, made 
during the siege of the place 
in the Civil Wars, could plainly 
be distinguished. 

The door of one of the 
cottages opened, and a strap- 
ping young soldier came out, 
straightening himself after the 
low doorway. 

He had just buckled on his 
White pipe-clayed belt, and 
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felt round it to see that it 
rested properly above the 
gleaming buttons of his blue 
tunic. He was an artilleryman, 
and looked very spruce and 
smart in his ‘ walking-out ” 
kit. 

A fresh young voice came 
from within. ‘All right, 
mother, I’m only just going to 
the door.” 

A pleasant-looking girl came 
to the threshold, and a pretty 
picture she made in the moon- 
light beams as she stood framed 
in the dark doorway. Our 
young gunner was evidently 
of this opinion, as he turned 
with an eager look of inquiry 
in his blue eyes. 

‘* Mister Clarke,’ she said, 
*T found I had a spare photo- 
graph after all,” and she held 
out something that looked like 
an envelope. 

The soldier took it diffidently 
—reverently indeed, with a 
stammer of thanks. 

“T’ll get my dial done to- 
morrow and send you one,” 
said he. 

“You'll get what?” asked 
the girl. ‘‘Oh, your photo! 
But I never asked you for your 
photo.” 

She could not keep the mirth 
out of her voice, and Clarke, 
recovering some of the aplomb 
that was due to his uniform, 
leaned towards her. 

*“Won’t you give me some- 
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thing else to take away with 
me—Jessie ? ” 

But Jessie Sims, keeping her 
head in spite of the moon and 
this attractive young warrior, 
slipped gracefully into the door- 
way, and with— 

**'You’ve quite enough to go 
on with, Mister Clarke; good 
night,’’ closed the door. 

Clarke took out the photo- 
graph and gazed fatuously at 
it, then slipping it into the 
very inadequate pocket inside 
his tunic, took his bicycle from 
the wall and wheeled it ab- 
stractedly up the hill. 

His head was in the clouds, 
and he went back in his mind 
over the incidents of the even- 
ing. His mother had told him 
to look up an old friend of her 
youth, a fellow-servant, who 
had married a sailor and settled 
down as a boat-keeper’s wife 
at Wodecastle. He had been 
asked to supper, and had thor- 
oughly enjoyed his evening, 
arguing with young Sims, a 
drummer in the county regi- 
ment, home on a few days’ 
leave, listening respectfully to 
his host’s naval anecdotes, and 
joining in the chaff over the 
photographs of the small family. 

It was the second time that 
he had been to the Sims’ cot- 
tage, and he had quite lost 
his heart to the fair Jessie. 

But he was just a gunner of 
two years’ service, with about 
six shillings a week coming in 
on pay-day. He decided he 
would soon better that. He 
had a badge for gun-laying, 
and was in the running’ for 
promotion. Soon he would 
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work up to sergeant, and Jessie 
was only twenty. 

His thoughts ran on in this 
way until he reached the top 
of the hill, and he mounted his 
bicycle, riding along the wide 
street, which still showed signs 
of the market-day litter. It 
was as light as day, and he 
could see a hundred yards 
ahead the figure of a police- 
man, which reminder of the 
law brought home to him the 
fact that he had no bicycle 
lamp. 

He turned to his left down 
a side street, and then to his 
right along a _ thoroughfare 
parallel to Market Street, and 
pedalled along, hoping for the 
best. 

The arm of the law, how- 
ever, had also made use of a 
side street, and our dismayed 
romancer found his path 
obstructed by two truculent- 
looking policemen. 

“Now then, where’s your 
light ? ” 

The speed of thought, as we 
know, is prodigious, but Olarke’s 
mental processes in’ the next 
two seconds beat “all ~speed 
records. 

He calculated— 

That he would be fined ; 

That he would be short of 
cash for weeks ; 

That he might lose his 
hoped-for promotion if 
he appeared at a police 
court ; 

That Jessie would then be 
out of his reach. 

His forebodings were not all 
justified : the Army never used 
to mind little misdemeanours 
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with bicycle lamps, but our 
friend did not allow for that. 

This took about one second. 

Another second was taken 
up in deciding that he would 
defeat the ends of justice. He 
got off his bicycle, pulled his 
flat-topped forage-cap well over 
his brows, and said in what 
he imagined to be a Scotch 
accent— 

“Yon’s ma lamp.” The 
constables turned their eyes 
in the direction of his out- 
stretched finger. It pointed 
at the moon. 

This explanation was received 
with marked coldness. 

“Give me your name, num- 
ber, and unit.” 

“Ma number is three-fower- 
five-sax, Gunner Duncan Mac- 
kay, Umpteenth Battery, Royal 
Field Airtellery,” said this 
abandoned youth. 

A famous Scottish comedian 
had lately given several per- 
formances in the local music- 
hali, and Clarke gave quite a 
passable rendering of that 
tongue. 

“ M-a-e-k-y-e—that right ? ” 
said the older of the two 
constables. 

“Oo ay.” Then, warming 
to his work, ‘“Dinna forget 
Royal Field Airtellery.” 

“TI won’t,” grinned the con- 
stable. “Now off you go, 
Jock, and keep on your feet.” 

Next morning the Adjutant 
sat in his office wondering if 
he would get away for cricket, 
When the sergeant-clerk came 
i with the announcement— 
“Two plain - clothes detec- 
tives to see you, sir.” 
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Rapidly the Adjutant sur- 
veyed his own more recent 
sins, and decided that the 
interview could not be about 
a matter personal to himself. 
Only a week before he had 
been held up by the police 
when bicycling on a footpath, 
the road being a quagmire. 
He had been fined in court, 
and his case had figured in the 
local paper between the cases 
of a wife-beater and a drunk 
and disorderly. Five shillings 
fine had purged his offence. It 
rankled still, but his conscience 
was clear at the moment. 

“Send them in, please.” 

With measured tramp two 
stalwarts in plain clothes 
marched in and touched their 
caps. The Adjutant recog- 
nised an old friend. 

‘““Good morning, constable ; 
not come to summons me again, 
have you? I'll go bankrupt 
at this rate.” 

“No, sir; not at all, sir. 
But we’ve a very serious case 
on hand; very serious, sir.”’ 

** Let us hear about it, then,” 
said the Adjutant, putting down 
his pen and leaning back in 
his chair. 

“Yesterday, sir, Constable 
Hawkins and I saw a soldier 
riding a bicycle without a 
light. We stopped him, sir, 
and he gave a false name and 
unit. We’ve been to the Ump- 
teenth Battery, and there is no 
such name on their books. 
That is the name he gave me, 
sir,” showing his open note- 
book. 

The Adjutant, himself from 
beyond the Tweed, winced at 
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the spelling ; then, summoning 
a clerk, asked for the rolls of 
names of each battery. With 
these papers spread out the 
three perused the lists. 

“There’s no man of any- 
thing like that name here, you 
see—nor likely to be either,”’ 
he added to himself. 

“Well, sir, we must now 
search the barracks and the 
premises for this man. I know 
him well: he talks Scotch, and 
has an L on his sleeve — the 
layer’s badge.”’ 

The Adjutant had been tak- 
ing stock of his visitors. The 
spokesman was a well-set-up 
man of about forty, with heavy 
dark eyebrows and a _ huge 
black waxed moustache, the 
ends of which had been chopped 
off square. You could have 
hung your hat on them. The 
other, who had not spoken, was 
a taller younger man with a 
short fair moustache, who looked 
like an Army reservist. Both 
indeed had the appearance of 
old soldiers. They were dressed 
in good clothes, probably their 
Sunday suits. 

The Adjutant was rather 
nettled at their cool demand, 
but tried not to show it. 

“Now,” he said, “we do 
not want to conceal crime or 
to make things difficult for 
the civil power, but the man 
has only broken a local by-law. 
He is not a criminal, and I 
will not be justified in allow- 
ing civilian police to search our 
lines. Of course if you obtain 


a search-warrant, that is quite 
a different matter.” 
“'We’ve got our orders, sir, 


and here is the authority.” 
The man produced a battered 
brass disc. The officer took 
and examined it, turning it 
over between his fingers, but 
failed to see anything in the 
way of a search-warrant. 

“TI see that you are No. 19 
P.O. Alfred Brown of the Wode- 
castle Borough Police, but that 
is all, and it does not consti- 
tute a search-warrant.” 

“Mr Adams!” and a tall 
grizzled warrant-officer entered. 
“These two constables have 
asked for permission to search 
the barracks for a man who 
rode a bicycle without a light 
last night and gave a wrong 
name. I am afraid I cannot 
give them permission to search 
the barracks, but they can 
stand at the gates and on the 
road through.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The interview ended, the men 
touched their caps, and were 
ushered out by Adams, the 
Regimental Sergeant-Major. 

“Of all the dashed cheek,” 
said the Adjutant to the Ser- 
geant-Major on the latter’s re- 
turn. ‘‘Faney allowing our 
lines to be smelt round by a 
lot of civilians. They can’t 
search a private house without 
a warrant, and I’ll be shot if 
they ought to search the private 
soldiers’ private barrack-room.” 

“Quite so, sir.” A pause, 
“Beg pardon, sir, but from a 
remark I heard drop, I think 
those men are on their way to 
the General.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” grunted 
the Adjutant thoughtfully, and 
began looking over the lists of 
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names. He had quite lately 
tested the gun-layers, and imag- 
ined he knew them all. He was 
thinking, ‘I wonder who that 
sportsman is. As he gave the 
wrong name, it’s a hundred to 
three that he gave the wrong 
battery. Must be in the mth 
or the nth.” His finger trav- 
elled down the list of gunners 
who were also gun-layers, ‘‘ And 
there’s never a Scot among 
them,” he added. 

He looked up and found the 
sergeant-clerk standing at his 
elbow with an armful of papers, 
and for an hour the mystery 
of Duncan of the peculiar sur- 
name was laid aside. 

Presently the Colonel came 
in with a hearty “‘ Good morn- 
ing,” and the Adjutant was 
just beginning an account of 
his interview with the civil 
power, when he was called to 
the telephone. He picked up 
the receiver, and recognised the 
voice of the Chief Staff Officer, 
who began— 

“T’m told that you’ve re- 
fused to allow the town police 
to search your barracks for a 
suspected man.” 

“T did, sir. I’ve just been 
telling the ©.0. about it. I 
told them that for such a minor 
affair—it was only riding a 
bicycle without a light—they 
could not be allowed to search 
our barracks as if they were 
after a criminal, unless, of 
course, they had a search-war- 
rant.”’ 

“Well,” was the reply, “ it’s 
best to allow them round. Civil 
and military mustn’t quibble 
over a matter of this sort, and 
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if we get the reputation of 
concealing our misdemeanants 
there’ll be all sorts of trouble 
—you see that, don’t you? 
We’ve always been on the best 
of terms with the town, and 
the General doesn’t want any 
chance of trouble.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the 
Adjutant, “if you put it like 
that. By the way, sir, the 
Colonel was out with one of 
the batteries, and I did it off 
my own bat.” 

“That’s all right,” was the 
reply. ‘‘Do something more 
off your own bat this after- 
noon; I think the weather 
will hold. up for our match,” 
and he rang off. 

“Well,” said the Colonel, 
as his Adjutant returned, look- 
ing very disgusted, “ you and 
the police don’t ever seem to 
hit it off amicably in the matter 
of bicycle-riding.”’ 

His junior continued his ac- 
count, which had been inter- 
rupted by the telephone call. 

** Oh, he was a Scot too, was 
he,” laughed the Colonel. 

The Adjutant was ruffled. 
“T’d have done the same if 
he had been a Jew from White- 
chapel,” said he sturdily. 

“So would I, old boy,” ob- 
served his senior. ‘“‘ But you’ve 
got to eat humble pie now, and 
they’ll be along here soon.” 

At that moment heavy foot- 
steps resounded in the clerk’s 
office. ‘“‘ That sounds like your 
friends ; would you like me to 
talk to them ? ” 

“No, no, sir; it’s very 
good of you, but this is my 
funeral.” 
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“Toujours la politesse,” said 
the 0.0. 

** Toujours, mon Colonel.” 

In the next room stood the 
two constables. They were 
looking at the clerks, and the 
clerks were looking at them. 
At the outer door the sergeant 
of the guard was finding on 
the notice-board an announce- 
ment of surpassing interest. 
The sentry was standing alertly 
at ease as near that end of his 
beat as he decently could, 
while a fatigue-man was in- 
dustriously sweeping the flag- 
stones outside, already spot- 
lessly clean. 

Rumour’s thousand tongues 
had evidently been wagging, 
and the Adjutant wondered 
what Duncan Son of Eye was 
doing. 

The attitude of the two men 
was a mixture of veiled triumph 
and uncertainty, with a tinge 
of apprehension, this last mani- 
festing itself as the Adjutant 
came in. They knew they were 
in a somewhat hostile camp. 

“‘ They’re hearty fellows any- 
how,” soliloquised the Adju- 
tant—and aloud, “I under- 
stand that you’ve got the 
authority necessary to allow 
you to goround. Let me know 
what you want to do, and I'll 
help you.” 

“Thank you, sir,’”’ said Con- 
stable Brown—the tone was 
grateful as well as the words. 
“We think we can leave the 
Umpteenth Battery for the 
present, and we want to go 
round the lines of the other 
two.” 

“Then I’ll come along with 
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you to start you off, and 
Mr Adams here will show you 
round.” The four moved off 
across the square. 

“The mth Battery are in 
stables; we had better do 
the rooms first. I'll just speak 
to the Major.” 

Major Wright at that mo- 
ment came out of a stable, 
poked disgustedly at some trus- 
ses of hay lying outside, and, 
seeing the Adjutant, greeted 
him with— 

“Well, young feller, what 
can I do for you? ” 

“These constables, sir, with 
the General’s approval, wish 
to see if they can spot a desper- 
ate character among your men. 
He gave a false name when 
caught riding a bike without a 
light.” 

“Now, Captain and Adju- 


tant, you know perfectly well 
that my battery consists of an 
assemblage of earnest, hard- 
working, God-fearing soldiers, 
whose one thought is their duty 
to their King and Country 


and to—er myself. I can 
state with profound conviction 
that not one of them would 
commit such an offence, much 
less would he so far forget 
himself as to tell an untruth 
about it.” 

And he gave another dig at 
an unoffending truss of hay. 

The Adjutant smiled deferen- 
tially at his senior’s somewhat 
pompous chaff, and took the 
by now bewildered constables 
through several barrack-rooms 
which were nearly empty. They 
then went through the stables, 
where the earnest, hard-work- 
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ing, God-fearing soldiers were 
busily strapping a useful lot of 
horses. The policemen scanned 
the amused faces conscientious- 
ly, and finally declared that the 
criminal was not in the mth 
Battery. 

“Then,” said Major Wright 
gravely, “I take it that we 
may continue our work with 
honour unsmirched.” 

“You may, sir,” said the 
Adjutant with equal gravity. 

They then went across to 
the nth, where they found the 
Captain, whose reception could 
hardly be described as cordial ; 
but no difficulty was made, 
and the Adjutant took the 
opportunity to slip away to 
his office and thence to his 
cricket-match. 

Gunner James Clarke was 
not unaware of the morning’s 
proceedings, and when the two 
constables returned to beard 
the Adjutant a second time, 
his soul was filled with justifi- 
able apprehension. 

During “midday stables ” 
all available men turn in to 
groom the horses, whether they 
have charge of a horse or not, 
while the men in charge of the 
guns, the limber-gunners, busy 
themselves in the gun park. 
Clarke was in stables groom- 
Ing a glossy chestnut gun- 
wheeler when through the open 
doorway he viewed the borough 
sleuth - hounds approaching. 
But our friend had made his 
preparations. There was no 
animal in the adjacent stall, 
but it contained a number of 
bales of hay in a miniature 
stack, and a quantity of loose 
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hay. Already he had made a 
confidant of little Byles the 
wheel-driver, whose two glossy 
chestnuts were his great joy 
in life. 

Presently a stentorian voice 
called the men to attention. 
At that order each man stood 
by his horse’s quarters facing 
the central gangway. Down 
this gangway marched a small 
procession, which included little 
Tommy Black, the subaltern, 
and the two constables, while 
the ‘‘ Number One,” Sergeant 
Carter, brought up the rear, 
the constables  scrutinising 
each man as they passed. 
Old soldiers themselves, they 
realised that they were asking 
a good deal, and that it was 
unusual, to say the least of it, 
for a whole battery to be called 
to and kept at attention for 
the purposes of a couple of 
civilians. So they moved along 
quickly enough, and were soon 
going out at the farther end 
of the long stable. The ser- 
geant walking at the tail of 
the procession noticed that 
Clarke was absent, but on 
returning from the farther exit 
he found him hissing away and 
strapping the glossy chestnut, 
till that pampered animal 
squirmed with pleasure. Ser- 
geant Carter, eyeing this un- 
wonted energy, noticed several 
pieces of Government hay ad- 
hering to Clarke’s hair and 
raiment, looked at little Byles 
standing on his toes to groom 
his horse’s head, looked at the 
disarranged hay bales, and, 
being a man of some penetra- 
tion, walked thoughtfully away. 
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A few minutes later the 
order “Feed” rang through 
the stables, a call welcome to 
man and beast. At that call 
every animal lifted up its voice 
inSloud insistent acclamation, 
led by the spoilt children of 
Driver William Byles. The 
feed-tins were emptied into 
the mangers, and the equine 
chorus died away as every 
muzzle was buried deep into 
the midday meal. 

During dinner speculation as 
to the culprit was rife, and an 
assistant clerk in the Adjutant’s 
office found his conversation, 
for once, a matter of real 
interest to his room-mates. An 
embroidered, but in the main 
accurate account of the two 
meetings in the Brigade Office 
informed our hero that his 
impersonation of a Scot had 
been successful, and that it 
would be advisable to remove 
the layer’s badge as early 
as possible from the sleeves 
of his blue tunic and khaki 
jacket. 

He learnt to his disgust that 
one of the plain-clothes con- 
stables had taken up his posi- 
tion at the main gate, but he 
reflected that there were other 
exits to the barracks, and in 
any case he proposed to lie 
“doggo”’ for a bit. 

The barracks at Wodecastle 
surround an extensive square. 
On two sides lie rows of long 
stables with barrack - rooms 
above, the end walls abutting 
on the square after the fashion 
of two capital E’s placed back 
to back, the space between 
the uprights representing the 
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gravel square. The gun park, 
a long shed which housed the 
guns and waggons, and the 
officers’ mess, occupied the 
other two sides of the square, 
A high wall runs round two 
sides, but the other two are 
open. A road open to the 
public runs through the square, 

The two constables relieved 
each other for the next two 
days in maintaining a pretty 
close watch on all that went on, 
accepting the chaff flung at 
them philosophically enough, 
though the information, im- 
parted by Driver William Byles, 
that their quarry had departed 
by march route to Tobermory 
was haughtily ignored. 

The words of a modern— 
very modern—Scottish ballad 
became highly popular. The 
chorus began, ‘“‘Oo ay, ye 
ought tae hae seen Mackay,” 
with the accent on the first 
auxiliary verb, and P.O.’ 
Brown and Hawkins have 
somehow never really liked 
that song since. 

On the evening following 
the “smelling out” of his 
battery, as Second-Lieutenant 
Thomas Black indignantly de- 
scribed the proceeding, our Ad- 
jutant, before changing into 
mess kit, strolled across the 
square as was his wont, to 
pay his evening call on his 
two chargers. Passing the gut 
park he heard some one hum- 
ming the tune of the moment, 
but his thoughts were then 
full of his cricket match. He 
had amassed thirty runs, and 
was indulging himself in the 
pleasant retrospective exercise 
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of playing that innings over 
again. 

He received a _ vociferous 
greeting from his four-footed 
friends, and after parting with 
his last lump of sugar, bid them 
good night. 

Passing the gun park once 
more, the lilt of that modern 
lay struck an answering chord. 
The vocalist broke into the 
words, ““Oo ay, ye ought tae 
hae seen Mackay,” repeating 
the sentence tenderly and chuck- 
ling to himself. 

The Adjutant moved away, 
but turned and then came back 
to the door, taking care to 
make rather more noise, and 
the singing ceased. Gunner 
James Clarke was at the back 
of the shed, rubbing soap into 
a long array of straps hung 
by their buckles against the 
wall. 

“You're working late, Gun- 
ner Clarke,” remarked the Ad- 
jutant. 

“Yes, sir; but our limber- 
gunner is reporting sick, and 
he asked me to do his straps for 
him. Take a long time to do 
them straps, sir.” 

“Do they?” said the Adju- 
tant doubtfully, glancing at the 
gleaming line of guns and the 
Tows of straps all beautifully 
pliable which adorned the walls 
under the artistically arranged 
trophies of axes, bill-hooks, 
teaping-hooks, and other arti- 
cles of equipment. These last 
would be fastened to the ve- 
hicles by means of the said 
straps. 

_ “Yes, sir, I expect I'll be 
i here until after dusk, but 
VOL. CCXIII.—NO. MCCXCI. 
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I’ve got the key and will lock 
up.” 

The Adjutant went on past 
his office, reflecting that “T. 
A.” was not usually so talka- 
tive and explanatory. He ob- 
served with some interest his 
sergeant -clerk enjoying the 
evening air and chatting ami- 
cably to P.C. Hawkins. 

The constables apparently 
had other duties to perform in 
the early part of the morning, 
but from midday onwards one 
or other of them could be seen 
hanging about the main gate, 
and often gazing wistfully at 
the lines of the nth Battery. 

Next day our Adjutant 
thought he would stand on 
the barrack square when the 
dinner-call sounded. The gun- 
park gates would be locked 
during the meal, and all the 
limber gunners would have to 
clear out. 

It was even so. As the last 
echoes of the dinner-call died 
away, the men trooped out of 
the gun park, but lo! among 
them was a figure carrying a 
saddle on its head, with the 
flaps completely shutting off 
a view of the carrier’s counte- 
nance. Some one in the group 
was whistling a tune he was 
beginning to know very well. 

P.C. Henry Hawkins had 
been cogitating deeply over 
the problem. He had only 
lately joined the police from 
the Army, and was longing for 
an opportunity to prove his 
efficiency. He was courting a 
girl in the district, but he meant 
to improve his position before 
getting married. Brown had 

2A 2 
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left the case to him, and the 
result of his cogitation was that 
on the following morning P.C. 
Hawkins requested the favour 
of an interview with the Adju- 
tant. 

At the interview he stated 
that he was pretty sure that 
his man was in the nth Battery. 
He had noticed that the man’s 
bicycle and those of the nth 
Battery Bicycle Club were of 
the same make. It was no use, 
he said, hanging about expect- 
ing to see the man, who no 
doubt got plenty of warning. 
If it wasn’t asking too much, 
could the whole of the nth 
Battery be paraded for identi- 
fication ? 

The Adjutant thought that 
it certainly was asking too 
much; so did the Colonel 
when he heard. However, as 


a matter of policy, the parade 
was ordered for that afternoon. 

The battery had been mildly 
entertained by the comings 
and goings of the police for 


the last day or two. As long 
as no additional trouble was 
involved, and the mystery re- 
mained unsolved, it provided 
a highly interesting topic of 
conversation. But when they 
had to hurry over their din- 
ner and turn out ten minutes 
earlier than usual, speculation 
changed to indignation. 

“The perisher will ’ave to 
give ’imself up if we’re going 
to be pushed about like this,” 
announced the assistant-clerk, 
who objected to parades on 
principle, and by virtue of his 
employment attended very few 
of these, to him, unpleasant 
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ceremonies, for his ‘ Number 
One,” Sergeant Carter, always 
took those rare opportunities 
to find fault with his dregs, 
appearance, and deportment,. 

But it was Byles who voiced 
the general feeling of soreness 
with outside interference. 

“They'll want me to tum 
out in review order, and I'l 
’ave to wear my blinking tunic 
and my blinking overalls, and 
put my blinking ’ead into my 
blinking ’elmet,” said that 
soured old soldier. 

“Keep quite cool, Bylo,” 
observed the sprightly Clarke, 
“they won’t be particular 
about dress. I knows they’re 
fair itchin’ to see you in any- 
thing you likes to wear. They'll 
spot you, never fear; you'll get 
fined fifteen shillings, and never 
draw anything more than a 
bob a week on pay-day till 
Christmas.” 

“Look ’ere, Nobby,” ex- 
claimed the outraged Byles, 
“what about——” and then 
he recollected himself and 
stopped with a grin. 

At ten minutes to two the 
nth Battery fell-in—all hands. 
The cook and his mates left 
their pots and pans, the store- 
man issued from his lair in the 
storeroom, half a dozen officers’ 
servants and mess waiters, seve- 
ral saddlers and shoeing-smiths, 
and various other “ employed 
men,” together with a couple 
of aggrieved clerks, lined up 
with the hoi polloi of the bat- 
tery. They paraded in two 
long ranks with their backs to 
their own stables. The front 
rank stood on the road which 
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ran through barracks, the rear 
rank two paces behind it. 

When a battery parades on 
foot, the gunners occupy the 
front and the drivers the rear 
rank, Gunners are taller men 
than drivers, the idea being to 
put the most imposing goods 
in front of the shop window. 
But there are always more 
gunners than drivers, so the 
more retiring of the former 
have perforce to fall-in in 
the rear rank. Our friend 
Clarke, with becoming modesty, 
fell-in among the drivers. On 
his left stood Driver William 
Byles, on his right were five 
or six infantrymen. 

Now these latter had been 
attached to the Artillery for 
some time, undergoing a course 
of riding and driving to fit 
them for infantry transport 
duties. For the time being 
they were to all intents and 
purposes artillery drivers. 

Second-Lieutenant Black was 
the orderly officer, and he had 
made up his mind that he, at 
any rate, wasn’t going to have 
aly more of these ‘ smelling- 
outs” if he could help it, so 
he took the roll and called the 
men’s names himself, summon- 
ing P.C. Hawkins to stand 
alongside him. The few men 
absent could be easily ac- 
counted for, and the number of 
names remaining agreed with 
the number on parade. 

Clarke answered his name 
with the rest. After the roll 
had been called, he heard the 
Sergeant-Major say, ‘“ Will the 
infantrymen be wanted, sir ? ” 

Black turned to P.C. Haw- 
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kins. ‘‘Do you want to see 
the infantrymen?—we have 
several attached to us.” 

**Oh no, sir; we are certain 
he is an artilleryman, a layer, 
sir, with the L on his arm.” 

“ Fall-out the infantrymen,” 
ordered Second - Lieutenant 
Black. To Clarke it was as a 
voice from heaven, and with 
the men on his right he stepped 
softly to the rear, and faded 
away through the gaping door 
of the stable just behind. 

The vacancies caused in the 
rear rank were adjusted, and 
with the officer P.C. Hawkins 
walked slowly down the front 
rank. He knew he could not 
ask for another parade, and 
that this was his great oppor- 
tunity. He scrutinised every 
man most carefully, stopping 
for a moment opposite several 
men who bore the L on their 
sleeve, to the suppressed in- 
dignation of those innocents. 
On these occasions a ripple 
would run along the otherwise 
impassive ranks. The same 
procession passed along the 
rear rank without result, and 
P.C. Hawkins, with a really 
graceful apology, which some- 
what mollified the indignant 
Black, was fain to admit that 
his man was not to be seen. 
He was blissfully unaware that 
Gunner Clarke was an inter- 
ested spectator of the entire 
proceedings from a window in 
an upper barrack-room. 

As Hawkins walked slowly 
towards the gate, he asked 
himself if he had not got the 
man’s features all wrong in his 
memory. He tried to recall 
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them. Surely he couldn’t have 
forgotten that face! But this 
failure had really shaken his 
confidence. Was it worth while 
going on ? 

Just as he put this question 
to himself, there issued from 
a distant barrack-room that 
tuneful but irritating statement, 
“Oo ay, ye ought tae hae seen 
Mackay.” 

The ensuing burst of laughter 
seemed wholly uncalled for, 
but a close observer at that 
moment would have seen P.C. 
Hawkins brace his shoulders 
and walk briskly towards the 
gate. 

The ordeal over, Clarke hoped 
that his troubles were past, 
but for several days more he 
lived an uncomfortable life. 
The earlier parades of the day 
caused him no anxiety, but he 


and his watch-dog, Driver Byles, 
had to exercise much ingenuity 


after midday, when one or 
other constable fairly haunted 
the place. His assiduity in 
the gun park was causing com- 
ment among his mates, and 
though it was most unlikely 
that any of them would give 
him away, he was taking no 
risks, and Byles alone had his 
confidence. 

Some four days after the 
event just described, Byles and 
he talked the matter over 
after dinner in a quiet corner 
of their barrack-room. 

“Tm fair fed up with it 
all,” said Clarke. ‘“‘Can’t go 
outside the barrack-room with- 
out a saddle over me head; 
can’t go into the town o0’ 
nights at all. I’m going to give 
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meself up. What do you think, 
Bylo ? ” 

That economical worthy took 
half a cigarette from behind 
his ear, abstracted Clarke’s 
“fag” from his mouth to 
light it by, and took several 
puffs before replying. 

“Suppose you walks right 
up to ‘im, Nobby, and talks 
to ’im in proper English—e 
mightn’t spot you. When ’e 
was a-walking round us last 
week ’e stopped opposite Moore 
and Norris and several other 
blokes who are no more like 
you than I am. ’E saw the L 
on their arms—seems to be 
balmy about that.” 

“So he did, Bylo; so he 
did. I saw that too; well, 
anyhow, it’s worth trying. I 
ain’t going to stick in barracks 
any more, as if I was doing 
fourteen days C.B.” 

That same evening after tea 
our two friends arrayed them- 
selves in their best clothes, 
and a well-set-up pair they 
made as they swung along in 
step towards the main gate, 
every button gleaming bright, 
and two pairs of spurs jingling 
at every stride. Taking heart 
of grace, Clarke marched boldly 
up to P.C. Henry Hawkins, 
and in the “ Proper English” 
advocated by Byles, English 
from the Old Kent Road, 
said— 

“Blimy, mite, ain’t you 
caught that bloke yet ?” 

Hawkins, hardly glancing at 
him, answered, “No, not yet; 
but we'll get him sure a 
fate.” 

Clarke could have giveD sev- 
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eral suitable rejoinders, but, 
wisely leaving well alone, he 
confined his emotion to smit- 
ing Byles violently between 
the shoulder - blades, and the 
two strode off townwards. 

Presently Byles drew a deep 
breath and observed— 

“Nobby, I didn’t know you 
was a talking parrot.” 

“Bylo, I feel like a singing 
lark escaped from his gilded 
cage—and with the door open 
all the time.” 


There emerges from this nar- 
rative no great moral lesson, 
nor does the way of the trans- 
gressor appear to be unduly 
hard, but let us follow Gunner 
James Clarke to that cottage 
where we first met him a fort- 
night ago. All the members 
of the Sims family were gath- 


ered together, and friend James 
was waiting for a favourable 
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opportunity to present his 
photograph to the fair Jessie. 
Meanwhile he was making 
sheep’s-eyes at that young lady, 
who suddenly appeared to come 
to a decision. 

“Mister Clarke,” said she 
sweetly, “I must show you 
the photograph of the young 
man I’m engaged to.” 

“Engaged,” ejaculated the 
poor fellow dazedly. She went 
into the adjoining bedroom, 
and came back with a photo- 
graph in a silver frame. 

Clarke found the thing in 
his hand, and glanced at it 
perfunctorily, but his eyes 
widened as they were riveted 
on what was there depicted. 
For, smirking at him from 
that photograph in the most 
irritating way, were the classic 
features of No. 29 Police Con- 
stable Hawkins of the Wode- 
castle Borough Police. 








A FORTNIGHT IN INDO-CHINA. 


BY T. A. 


In March 1921 I was at 
Hong-Kong in a submarine. 
My boat needed a refit, and 
the prospect of spending three 
months in port at this most 
trying time of year was very 
unpleasant, so, to break the 
monotony, I applied for a 
fortnight’s leave—and, to my 
great surprise, got it. 

On 8th March K , G—, 
and I took our gear along to 
the s.s. Lye-Mun, which was 
to take us to Haiphong, the 
northern port of Indo-China. 
She was a Chinese-owned ves- 
sel ; her skipper, Captain P. . 
was an Irishman, his mate and 
second mate Eurasian and 
Malay respectively. The sail- 
ing was delayed for one day, 
to our great annoyance, owing 
to some specie not having 
turned up. (The captain of a 
vessel carrying specie gets from 
4 to 14 per cent, so our old 
man was naturally not going 
to leave without it.) 

Captain P—— was a re- 
markable character, and it 
was through him partly that 
we found out something about 
the big game of the country. 
Three years before he had 
gone off on an eight months’ 
expedition with no one but 
native bearers. He wandered 
through Cambodia and South- 
ern Annam, shooting tigers, 
panthers, and anything else 
that came his way. It was an 
extraordinary thing for a man 
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of his age and profession to do, 
and argued a good deal of in- 
itiative. He was really a most 
interesting old fellow, but three 
days of undiluted Captain P—— 
was rather trying, and we used 
to take him in turns on the 
trip down. During meals and 
after dinner we had hours of 
his early life—beating round 
the “ Horn,” sailing tea-clip- 
pers, &c., interspersed with 
anecdotes of the “‘ That reminds 
me” type of his conquests of 
wild beasts and other things 
even wilder. He could remen- 
ber accurately details of ships 
in which he had sailed forty- 
five years before, and incidents 
in the family life of their 
various skippers and mates. 
We had a bit of a job getting 
through the Straits of Hainan. 
It was very foggy, there are 
shifting sandbanks everywhere, 
and the Straits are very badly 
buoyed. We were set twelve 
miles north, but luckily had 
two hours’ clear weather when 
we rounded the corner, and 
anchored off Hai-how, where 
we dropped some coolie pas- 
sengers. We could only just 
see the beach, as the anchor- 
age is a long way out. We 
eventually arrived at the Isle 
of Doson, off Haiphong, picked 
up a pilot, and two hours 
afterwards anchored off the 
town about 8 p.m. It is built 
at the delta of the river Song: 
Koi, a roomy but not an mm 
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pressive town, and things are 
a trifle stagnant—anyhow up 
till 11.30 at night. The well- 
cooked dinner on the veran- 
dah of the Hétel de Commerce, 
the smell of the coffee, and 
atmosphere of harmless con- 
viviality was very pleasant and 
continental after Hong-Kong. 
Next day we looked up a 
Frenchman called Aumont, one 
of the most charming and kind- 
hearted men I know. He 
spent the whole forenoon with 
us telephoning, wiring, and 
interviewing people, who were 
either trés bons chasseurs or 
else liked people to think that 
they were. The result was that 
at 12 o’clock we three were all 
on board a stern-wheel steamer, 
bound for a place called Hon- 
gay, thirty miles up the coast. 
The reason for the haste was 
that K——- and G——_ had to 
go back to Hong-Kong in the 
Iye-Mun, which was due to 
return in four days’ time. 

We started for Hongay on 
12th March. The sun was 
brilliant ; the top deck of the 
boat, taken up by cabins and 
saloon, was cool, white, and 
roomy; the lower deck was 
full of panting, perspiring An- 
hamese with their pigs and 
merchandise. The machinery 
18, Of course, all aft, out of the 
way. 

The first ten miles lay 
through winding channels in 
desolate, depressing mangrove 
Swamps. After clearing the 
Mangroves, we came to a 
stretch of water called the 
Baie d’Along, a geological phe- 
fomenon, a huge expanse of 
water dotted with rocks, many 
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of which are 200 to 300 feet 
high, and perpendicular on all 
sides. Several of them have 
their bases all undercut by 
the action of the sea, so that 
they appear to be on stalks, 
and we felt quite uncomfort- 
able as the little steamer 
threaded her way amongst 
them. The rocks are in most 
cases covered with thick jungle 
and honeycombed with fissures 
and caverns, and the scene lit 
up by the setting sun was 
beautiful in the extreme. We 
reached Hongay about 6.30. 
It is a busy, squalid little port, 
where coal and other minerals 
are loaded into steamers. The 
hinterland is full of mines, and 
in some places chunks of coal 
can be picked up on the sur- 
face; as yet, however, there 
are very few white residents. 
We landed and went to the 
little hotel, where, after an 
excellent dinner, we were en- 
tertained by our host, a de- 
lightful fellow who had been 
a French sergeant at Verdun, 
and had photos of himself in 
different uniforms looking ex- 
ceedingly military. 

At the inn we met a certain 
M. Luzet, police officer of a 
little trading port called Cam- 
Pha, twenty miles up the coast. 
We informed him that we had 
been told to come and look 
him up with a view to shooting, 
and he appeared to be quite 
delighted with the idea, and 
arranged with the owner of 
the mines to lend us a double- 
berthed steam-launch for two 
days. The kindness of the 
French colonials in Indo-China 
passes all belief. 
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We arrived off Cam-Pha at 
5 A.M., and M. Luzet turned 
up shortly afterwards in a 
motor-boat, although he had 
been dining and dancing with 
a big party near Hongay and 
had had no sleep whatever. 
Having taken in provisions 
from the police barracks, we 
started off, towing his private 
sampan, in which were five 
Annamese police, one of whom 
was a most excellent cook. 
We steamed another six miles 
north, and stopped in a little 
bay ; here Luzet whistled loud- 
ly, and some sampans came 
alongside, filled with dirty hu- 
manity and mangy dogs. Luzet 
chose about half a dozen of 
the more robust-looking men 
and their dogs, and sent the 
others away. We landed a 
mile farther north on a big 
island, with a cultivated strip 
in the middle and thick jungle 
at either end. A Chinese far- 
mer used to grow rice and 
sweet potatoes there, but the 
stags and wild boar had smashed 
his palisades and broken his 
heart, so his house was de- 
serted and his garden torn up 
by boars, and covered with 
the tracks of deer. 

We lined the cultivated strip, 
while the natives and dogs beat 
the larger patch of jungle to- 
wards us. We could occasion- 
ally hear the motley pack in 
full cry after a deer or wild 
boar, but the game nearly al- 
ways broke back and would not 
face the open strip. Two buck 
eventually came out, and we 
emptied the magazines of our 
service °303’s at them without 
effect. A deer going full speed 
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over uneven ground is not an 
easy thing to hit with a rifie, 
The next drive was on the side 
of a big hill, where the dogs 
were splendid, but the jungle 
so thick that we could not have 
beaten it properly with fifty 
dogs and a hundred men in- 
stead of about ten of each. 
Eventually an old boar bolted 
at the top end near Luzet, who 
hit him with his second shot; 
but he found he had only 
put two cartridges in the maga- 
zine, and as the boar passed 
him within a few yards he 
could do nothing but swear, 
which I have no doubt he did 
most effectively. The natives 
marked him down, and Luzet 
said they would probably get 
him with their dogs in a day 
or two. 

We had déjeuner in the 
launch: it was a five-course 
meal, and most welcome, 48 
we had had nothing since 7 
o’clock the previous evening 
except a cup of coffee. 

Luzet had made half a dozen 
little bombs out of blasting 
gelatine, detonators, and lengths 
of fuse, and when we landed 
again he gave them to al 
Annamese. The native in ques- 
tion was a shock-headed sav- 
age, a fearfully wild-looking 
fellow, who, as Luzet explained, 
was a convict. He had omitted, 
through ignorance or inability, 
to pay his fifty cents “ head 
tax,” which all the natives of 
Indo-China have to pay to the 
French Government, and he 
consequently had to work 2 
the mines as a convict, which 
seemed a little hard. ‘The idea 
of the bombs was to eject game 
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from the ravines and brakes 
where it was not possible to 
send men. Luzet explained, 
with a shrug, “I always use 
convicts for this purpose, be- 
cause it doesn’t matter if they 
blow themselves up!” The 
detonators were rather sensi- 
tive, and we three Englishmen 
kept as clear of ‘“‘ Dynamite 
Bill ” as we conveniently could, 
as we did not want to join him 
in an involuntary pyrotechnic 
display. The poor fellow was 
delighted with his holiday from 
the mines, and cheerfully stowed 
all his dreadful bombs in a torn 
pocket of his only garment, 
where they jostled each other 
merrily. Ordinary Chinese 
crackers were also used with 
some success. 

In the afternoon we lined 
the crest of a hill, with little 
ravines running down to the 
dense jungle at our feet. The 
start of the beat was heralded 
by a deafening explosion, which 
proved that our friend the con- 
vict was getting busy. Soon 
afterwards, in the distance, we 
could hear the rattle of crackers, 
the yapping of dogs, and the 
yells of the beaters. The place 
was really much too big to 
beat with the forces at our 
disposal. It was frightfully 
exciting to hear the fierce 
grunts of the boars as they 
left their quarters pursued by 
chow-dogs and Chinese crackers. 
They would come right up to 
the edge of the jungle, and 
then crash back past the beaters, 
and the deer did the same. 
After about an hour I heard a 
shot to my left. A buck had 
come out within a few yards of 
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K , and stopped long enough 
to get a bullet through his 
head. 

After another half-hour the 
yapping came nearer, and sun- 
dry dogs, including a tiny but 
courageous fox-terrier of Lu- 
zet’s, appeared at intervals on 
the edge of the jungle. After 
a terrific explosion, which re- 
verberated amongst the neigh- 
bouring rocks and islands, a 
buck came out near me, and 
dodged in and out among the 
scattered patches of scrub. 
After an exciting chase round 
the boulders and thorn-bushes, 
in which Luzet and I fired 
about a dozen shots, I eventu- 
ally managed to hit the buck, 
but he broke back into the 
jungle again. By this time it 
was dusk, but the indomitable 
Luzet made an impassioned 
speech in Annamese to the 
natives, and promised them 
money and food if they caught 
the buck. 

We remained on the top of 
the ridge. The jungle below 
us, the sea beyond, and the 
distant islands were all lit up 
by the last rays of a glorious 
stormy sunset. We could only 
tell what was going on by the 
various noises which floated up 
to us out of the jungle. Luzet 
was superb as master of the 
ceremonies.—“‘ Now two dogs 
are on his trail.” ‘Now they 
are all after him.” “The 
Annamese have seen him.”— 
The last remark was occa- 
sioned by fearful howls and 
the splutter of the last handful 
of crackers, the noise of which 
came from a dense patch of 
thorn a quarter of a mile away 
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at our feet. Then there was 
dead silence, broken by a rather 
distressing cry. Earlier in the 
day one of our dogs had been 
ripped up by a boar, who 
objected to having his siesta 
disturbed by a mongrel, and 
turned and rent him. The 
dog had made a yelp like 
this one, so when “le brave 
Luzet’”’ threw his hat in the 
air and cried, “‘ I est mort,” I 
said, ‘“‘Who is—the dog?” 
He said, ‘‘Non, le cerf, le 
cerf{!’”? Apparently he was 
right, as my only deer was soon 
carried up by two Annamese. 
It was now pitch dark, and 
we had no lanterns. Our re- 
turn journey lay down the wind- 
ward side of a very steep hill, 
covered with rank grass, loose 
boulders, and small precipices. 
Luzet was, as ever, completely 
undefeated, and lit the grass! 
It is punishable with a fine of 
400 dollars, but on my asking 
about it he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said ‘“ Pouf!” His 
whole life is one big ‘‘ Pouf! ” 
It meant on this occasion, 
“What are mere human laws 
to such a superman as I 
am?” He lit patches all the 
way down. Soon the whole 
mountain-side was ablaze, and 
the jungle had started as well. 
The track was now as clear 
as could be, for which I was 
devoutly thankful, as, having 
twisted my ankle earlier in 
the day, a false step would 
have been disastrous. It was 
an impressive sight, the blazing 
hillside, with sparks and smoke 
whirled away in the high wind, 
the group of dishevelled savages 
carrying the two deer, and the 


tired dogs limping at their 
heels. 

Next morning we weighed 
anchor before dawn, and crept 
along in pouring rain to yet 
another island. We had no 
luck, as the game preferred 
the comparative dryness of the 
jungle to the open country, 
However, it was all very good 
fun, and we enjoyed it enor- 
mously. After the second drive 
we expended the remaining 
bombs in blowing up fish. 
Luzet was most dangerous, 
and transgressed all the naval 
*‘ rules for handling explosives.” 
Frenchmen ought not to be 
allowed to play with such 
things: they are too explosive 
themselves. We got some weird 
specimens of fish, and Luzet 
made his police dive for the 
sunken ones, more to exhibit 
their swimming powers, which 
were wonderful, than to find 
any fish, as all the stunned 
ones had floated up. 

We said “Au revoir” to 
Luzet at 4 P.M. that day. He 
was a splendid little man, wiry, 
and brimful of vitality. He 
had perfect manners, and his 
sense of hospitality amounted 
to a disease. Although all the 
Annamese did exactly as he 
told them, and were cuffed if 
they did not move smartly, yet 
they jabbered away to him all 
the time, and told him all 
their troubles. He spends weeks 
amongst the islands in his sam- 
pan with his policemen and his 
fox-terrier, visiting and maD- 
hunting in the mornings and 
shooting in the afternoons. He 
has been in the neighbourhood 
seven years, and to his great 
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disgust has never shot a tiger. 
About 100 coolies and in- 
numerable calves and dogs are 
taken each year by tigers. 
Shortly before we came, two 
of his men, who were felling 
trees in the jungle to build a 
shack, were carrying a sapling 
between them, when one of 
the branches touched a sleep- 
ing tiger, which leapt out, 
picked up one man, and bolted. 
Luzet spent three nights with- 
out sleep trying to defeat him, 
without success. It was not 
sorrow for the missing man, 
but the gross insult to his pet 
police and himself as a bon chas- 
sewr which rankled so deeply. 
We returned to Hongay the 
same evening, called on the 
man who had lent us the 
launch, thanked him profusely, 
and gave him a haunch of veni- 
son, then stayed the night at 
the inn. Next morning at 
dawn we met a.man called 
M. Bogereau, with whom we 
had made friends in the stern- 
wheeler. He provided us with 
a motor-boat, in which we went 
over to the Ile de Merveille, 
about six miles away, to look 
at a cave. It is supposed to 
be the biggest in the world. 
We landed on the north side 
of the island, which was just as 
Well, ag the sunny side is stiff 
with cobras. We had to pick 
our way over stepping-stones 
m a Mangrove swamp, and 
thence up some steps, the 
entrance to the cave being 
quite small, and some fifty 
yards up the face of a cliff. 
Just inside the entrance is a 
big chamber the size of a 
cathedral, with gigantic stalac- 
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tites glimmering with little 
points of light as the torches 
showed up the quartz. There . 
are tunnels in all directions 
opening from one chamber into 
another. One of these tunnels 
is four miles long, and comes 
out at the south end of the 
island. In the centre is a salt- 
water lake, probably connected 
to the sea outside; in fact 
this island, like several of the 
smaller ones, is practically hol- 
low. We hurried back to Hon- 
gay to catch the launch to 
Haiphong, having had just 
enough time for an omelette 
at the inn before starting. 
On the way to Haiphong 
there are several sacred islands 
with miniature shrines, where 
the sampan men go and burn 
joss-sticks to propitiate . the 
fishing gods. Whenever we 
passed these one of the crew 
used to fetch up a joss-stick 
and burn it, holding it in the 
direction of the shrine, never 
with any show of reverence, 
but probably smoking and gos- 
siping to his pals as he did so. 
That night we dined with 
Aumont, who had collected 
several English residents, and 
next day K———- and G——- went 
back to Hong-Kong in the 
Iye-Mun, leaving three bottles 
of pre-war whisky as a parting 
present to help me through 
my remaining week’s leave. 
Having come so far my one 
idea now was to get as far into 
the wilds as I could, and to see 
and perhaps shoot something 
unusual. The railway south 
goes as far as Vinh, so I thought 
I had best get there as soon as 
possible. That evening I went 
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to Hanoi, eighty miles to the 
westward, one of the most un- 
interesting journeys I have ever 
made—an endless succession 
of paddy-fields, some flooded, 
some dry, muddy ponds, and 
sluggish rivers. 

Hanoi is a well-laid-out town. 
Big, roomy, detached houses, 
with good gardens, trees, and 
shrubs everywhere. The public 
buildings are enormous, and 
there are allusions to Liberty, 
&c., &e., in all directions. One 
finds magnificent broad streets 
without a sign of life in them 
except for two or three dirty 
Annamese children and a broken- 
down bullock-cart. The houses 
look as if they are uninhabited, 
and the only signs of life in 
this capital of France’s biggest 
colony are to be found in the 
lounge of the hotel and the 
cinema palaces; in fact, the 
residential part looks like a 
splendid town which has been 
decimated by plague. Having 
deposited my gear at the Metro- 
pole, an enormous hotel which 
is not quite finished and never 
will be, and having been given 
a large room full of modern 
conveniences which would not 
work (including a shower-bath 
which blew its top out on to 
the floor whenever I touched 
it), I sauntered round the town 
and met the local gunmaker, 
looked at his guns, and ab- 
sorbed all I could about big 
game. He informed me at 
once that he was the most 
important man of his trade 
outside France. His talk ranged 
from wild bulls to Hanoi gos- 
sip, and he knew his subjects 
thoroughly. The place is full 
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of soldiers, and one meets 
numbers of senior officers in 
uniform, fierce and very mili- 
tary, driving in governess-carts 
with their wives, or sitting in 
the cafés scowling at their cups 
of black coffee. I had dinner 
with a young Frenchman I had 
met in Hong-Kong ; and after. 
wards, feeling as if I would 
like to make a really exciting 
night of it, I sat amongst the 
Generals and colonial officials 
at the cinema ! 

I left Hanoi at 6 am., and 
started for Vinh. The country 
was flat and uninteresting for 
the first hundred miles or 80, 
with endless rice-fields as far 
as the eye could reach. The 
line is dead straight with no 
gradient. Every few kilometres 
we passed a little station, where 
we stopped a few moments. 
They were all the same—a strip 
of pavement, a whitewashed 
house, a few water-buffaloes, 
and a group of sleepy A- 
namese chewing sugar-cane. 

About noon we ran into the 
rocky country, huge masses of 
limestone sticking out of the 
paddy, looking the same 
formation as the rocks in the 
Baie d’Along 200 miles north. 
They were covered with jungle 
and festooned with creepers. 
The train winds about among 
these boulders, and eventually 
gets into some low hills with 
thick jungle on either side. 
This is the start of the big: 
game country, and is said to 
be full of boar and sambhat. 
Away to the westward I could 
see the Chaine d’Annam, 4 
magnificent range of purple 
hills covered with dense forest 
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running north and south down 
the province of Annam. At 
length, about 5 o’clock, we slid 
into Vinh, much the same as 
the other stations, except that 
there were one or two unshaven 
white men with baggy trousers 
and small-rimmed helmets lying 
on the seats asleep. I went to 
the hotel in a ‘“‘ Pousse-Pousse ” 
(French for rickshaw), and my 
luggage came on behind, so as 
not to be too noticeable. I 
secured a room at the hotel, 
a miserable ground-floor build- 
ing with a rickety verandah, 
surounded by pools and dykes 
which bred millions of mos- 
quitoes, and from which the 
croaking of frogs continued all 
night. After a wash I called 
on M. le Resident, an imposing 
old man, who took himself and 
his position most dreadfully 
seriously. He took me into 
his office, which for size and 
upholstery resembled the room 
where the Treaty of Versailles 
was signed. I noticed that 
he had been drawing pictures 
on his blotting-paper, so I 
gather that the affairs of State 
at Vinh are not of a very 
exacting nature. I presented 
my two letters of introduction 
—the first from the Consul-Gen- 
eral at Hong-Kong, to ‘MM. 
the Residents and all the in- 
habitants of Indo-China,” com- 
manding them that they should, 
for the honour of France, “ aid 
these officers in their chasse 
Mx gros bétes.”” He liked this 
one very much, and read it 
three times! The other letter 
was from some old “sport ” 
I had never seen. This was 
4 most entertaining letter, and 
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I should like to have kept 
it. It reminded the reader 
that ‘ British naval officers 
are some of the very flower of 
the nation.” At this point in 
the letter the old man gave me 
a most penetrating stare, while 
I tried hard to look as if I 
merited the encomium. He 
was much impressed by both 
epistles, and decided that I 
had better make the acquaint- 
ance of a trés bon chasseur, and 
discuss with him how best to 
employ my three days. The 
only chasseur of note in Vinh 
was a M. Lejeune, who was 
unfortunately away from home. 
However, there was a M. Chazet, 
a coffee and jute planter, sixty- 
five kilometres away towards 
the mountains, who would be 
only too pleased to look after 
me. He wrote a letter of in- 
troduction to Chazet, and then 
accompanied me down to the 
hotel, where, to my surprise, 
I found he was a great friend 
of the asthmatic old innkeeper 
and all his doubtful friends, 
who immediately took a great 
interest in my affairs, and all 
started talking at once. I must 
confess I didn’t like the idea 
of going off, unasked, to stay 
three days with a French 
planter without warning him, 
and without being able to 
speak his language to any great 
extent. However, I was just 
arranging about the hire of an 
old motor for the journey, 
when excited yells announced 
the arrival of M. Chazet him- 
self, the chief of all the Bons 
Chasseurs of Indo-China. He 
had, as a matter of fact, come 
to town to buy the weekly 
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groceries! He was a cheerful, 
brown-faced, strongly-built man 
of fifty, very keen and alert, 
and the kind of man one could 
not help taking to at once. 
He appeared to be delighted 
that I should come and stay 
with him. Would I be ready 
to start at 8 A.M. next day? 
Was I sure I could only stop 
three nights ? 

The next arrivals at this 
surprising hotel were six mis- 
sionaries — three women and 
three men,—who were in the 
middle of a “Flash toor of 
the Orient.” They had been 
to Manilla and Saigon, and 
were going on at once to 
Hong-Kong, Canton, Shanghai, 
and Yokohama. The whole 
journey was being done at 
breakneck speed. Relays of 
motors had brought them from 
Saigon in ‘the south, and the 
whole of their journey was 
planned out so that not an 
hour should be wasted. What 
good they hoped to do, except 
to themselves, I failed to see. 
They were spending money like 
water, without even pretending 
to enjoy it. It is people like 
these that bring ridicule on 
the hundreds of missionaries 
who are doing good. Having 
given the old patrone the sulks, 
and driven M. Chazet and the 
Resident out of the house, 
they eventually went off at 
9.30 to roost. 

M. Chazet and his friends 
having returned, they played 
cards till 4 A.M. in the next 
room to mine. They were very 
noisy, but I believe it was all 
done on coffee and grenadine 
sirop, for which I give them 


full marks. A swarm of mos- 
quitoes had contrived to get 
inside my net, and after a most 
unpleasant night I killed the 
tenth and last at six o’clock. 
At 8.15 I started with Chazet 
in his car with all my lethal 
weapons. The surface was 
good, and the car went well. 
We left the rice-fields behind 
soon after Vinh, and the road 
led through strips of jungle 
and pasture-land interspersed 
with villages. The huts were 
built of palm-leaves, and sur- 
rounded by ‘sugar-cane and 
sweet potatoes. Little naked 
children and mangy dogs rolled 
about in the dust at the door- 
ways. We had to cross the 
river by punt six times be- 
tween Vinh and the Conces- 
sion Chazet. It is thirty to 
thirty-five miles from Vinh, 
and the road, which was built 
by the French Government, 
goes on through the moun- 
tains right into Siam, 150 miles 
away. 

We eventually arrived about 
noon at the house, a long low 
bungalow with wide verandahs, 
very cool and pleasant. The 
garden was full of roses, Chazet 
being rather an expert in such 
things. He makes a speciality 
of “William Allen Richard- 
son” and “Gloire de Dijon,” 
which were in bloom when I 
arrived. I was surprised to find 
that they thrive in the tropics. 
All the rooms open into each 
other, and are full of trophies, 
tapestries, and Chinese and An- 
namese curios. The floors are 
red-tiled against the attacks 
of ants. We had no end of a 
déjewner. Chazet had a Jap 
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housekeeper and a whole crowd 
of Annamese house - servants, 
who knew how to look after 
him, and his cuisine was some- 
thing which I shall never for- 
get. He had, staying with 
him, a young fellow called 
Coudoux, about twenty years 
od, son of a neighbouring 
planter, and a very keen 
sportsman. 

After déjeuner Chazet had a 
siesta, while Coudoux and I 
strolled through the coffee - 
plantation with guns. There 
were quantities of peacocks 
and jungle-fowl and a few 
partridges on the edge of the 
jungle, but they all went into 
the scrub as we approached. 
I shot a snipe, which fell in a 
little cane brake, and in going 
to pick it up I got covered 
with leeches, loathsome things 
about an inch long, which stick 
out at right angles to the canes, 
and fasten on to anything 
which touches them. It was 
too frightfully hot to do much, 
80 we stopped on the verandah 
til 5 o’clock, and then went 
with Chazet to the edge of 
another plantation, where sam- 
bhar and wild-boar had broken 
through from the jungle and 
destroyed the coffee-plants. I 
Was put on a little ledge about 
twenty yards out from the 
jungle, and was told that within 
ten minutes the stags and boar 
would be coming out, but if 
shot were fired there would 
be no more shooting that even- 
ing, a8 they would all go back to 
Coveragain. After five minutes 
We could hear the noise of the 
game approaching all along the 

undary fence, and I was full 
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of hope, though none had, so 
far, come out near me. After 
a few more minutes I heard 
Coudoux fire a shot, and then 
a tremendous clatter as all the 
game crashed back into the 
jungle. After a few more 
minutes there was another shot. 
He had shot a boar in the 
shoulder at about ten paces 
as he came out into the coffee, 
and then his rifle had jammed 
as the boar charged him, and, 
having missed him, went on 
into the forest. He said he 
had yelled to us for help, but 
we hadn’t heard him. Any- 
how, when he got his rifle 
going again he followed the 
beast into the jungle, though 
it was getting dusk—a foolish 
thing to do, as a wounded boar 
is not a pleasant companion in 
a dark thicket. He found him 
in some thick thorn-scrub, and 
sent another shot through him 
for luck, though the first had 
killed. Chazet and I came 
along and had a look—a great 
hulking brute, black and bristly, 
with scars on head and shoul- 
ders from fighting. Six An- 
namese carried him slung on 
bamboos back to the house. 
He weighed 29 stone, and we 
ate him in various forms during 
the remainder of my stay. His 
tusks had been good, but were 
both broken off. 

After dinner I strolled round 
the garden with Chazet. There 
was a beautiful full moon, and 
a cool breeze was blowing. 
The house is built on a small 
hillock surrounded by coffee 
and jungle, while away to the 
westward are the foothills of 
the mountains, rising in ter- 
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races from the river-bank, and 
covered with dense jungle, which 
extends for 150 miles inland— 
an unexplored happy hunting- 
ground for the big-game en- 
thusiast. To the eastward we 
could catch a glimpse of a 
moonlit bend in the river, the 
Su-ong, a lovely winding stream 
like the Teme at Ludlow, only 
larger, and with splendid 
reaches and broken water,which 
look as if they were full of 
trout and grayling. On this 
evening the air was full of the 
scent of roses, fireflies danced 
everywhere, and there was a 
tremendous din of crickets and 
cicadas ; while in the distance 
could be heard the noise of the 
forest, and, to my joy, occa- 
sionally the roar of a tiger. I 
asked my host if he had had 
any luck with them, and he 
told me that during the twenty 
* years he had been there he 
had only shot fifteen, but that 
whenever a bullock was killed 
the Annamese came and told 
him, and he poisoned the kill 
with strychnine. He had pre- 
pared about thirty carcases in 
this way, but although in 
nearly all cases the poison had 
been taken, yet it was very 
often brought up again im- 
mediately. He had actually 
found the dead bodies of eigh- 
teen tigers which he had killed 
in this way, and there were 
numbers of old tiger - skins, 
mouldy and moth-eaten, lying 
about in his out-houses. 

Next morning we were up 
at six, looking for jungle-cock 
and peacocks. We saw plenty 
of both, flying from the jute- 
fields into the jungle, but didn’t 


get any shooting. The only 
way to defeat them is to take 
a salient of jungle and have a 
battue. However, it was de- 
lightful to me to see them at 
all. The heat was so intense 
that we came in after a few 
hours. I shot a snipe on the 
way back, and saw some really 
good-looking swamps where I 
should have been happy for 
days ; but my host had mapped 
out my programme, and was 
bent on showing me a bit of 
everything, as if I were a real 
expert instead. of only being 
there to enjoy myself. 

That evening we drove five 
or six miles along the road to 
the house of a police commis- 
sioner, where we had a drink 
and stabled the horse. When 
the sun was low we went down 
to the river and got into a 
sampan, and drifted slowly 
down-stream in the cool of 
the evening. There was glori- 
ous jungle on either side, and 
streams of peacocks flew back- 
wards and forwards across the 
river ahead of us. The chatter 
of monkeys, crowing of jungle- 
fowl, and shrieking of peacocks 
was incessant —Chazet, like 
“Brer Rabbit,” “ain’t sayin’ 
nothin’,” but listening intently 
to the medley of noises on the 
chance of hearing something 
interesting. We landed after 
about twenty minutes, and 
tried a patch of thick elephant- 
grass and swamp. ‘The place 
was full of elephant tracks, but 
we didn’t see anything interest- 
ing, and it was hardly dark 
enough for the big stuff to 
come out of the jungle. I was 
very glad to get on to the cool 
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river again. We went another 
mile down- stream, dodging 
rocks and shooting miniature 
rapids, till we eventually came 
to a clearing of about fifteen 
acres, Which was covered with 
reeds, clumps of pampas-grass, 
and small scattered bushes. 
The grass underfoot was thick 
and green, and Chazet whis- 
pered to me as we landed that 
it was the very place for a 
beuf sauvage, a good speci- 
men of which is, I am led to 
believe, the most sought after 
prize of a big-game shot in the 
Far East. I had been most 
carefully instructed in what I 
was to do if we saw one, and 
told that if I were to wound 
one he would most certainly 
gore me to death, even if he 
had to swim the river to do it! 
Only the year before a young 
Frenchman on the next estate 
had wounded one, and followed 
him up next morning. The 
bull had lain in a thicket, and 
when the man approached, had 
charged and squashed him to 
pulp against a tree, and then 
fallen dead on him. 

It was nearly dark and a 
very eerie spot. I began to 
accredit the beasts with super- 
hatural powers, and if I hadn’t 
been so excited should have 
half-hoped that we shouldn’t 
meet any. As on the previous 
evening, the whole forest seemed 
to be alive with game. We 
beat our strip of pasture right 
to the end, and were about to 
Tetrace our steps when, right 
up in the hills behind our 
landing-place, we heard a bull 
challenge. It was the wildest 
and most wonderful noise, like 
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the high clear note of a post- 
horn, lasting for nearly twenty 
seconds on one note, and then 
descending about two octaves, 
and ending in a kind of deep 
roar. Chazet whispered that 
it was a herd descending from 
the hills into the pasture; it 
might be our bit or some other. 
We crept softly back towards 
the boat. We both had double- 
barrelled ‘500 express rifles with 
long cartridges designed for 
elephants and rhinos, unpleas- 
antly heavy for a long day in 
the tropics. We had got nearly 
back to the boat when we 
sighted a big black object 
looming out in the darkness 
round the corner of some pam- 
pas-grass. Chazet touched my 
arm, and whispered “ Hst! les 
beufs!’? We could see others, 
but how many I don’t know. 
Chazet said eight in all. Their 
heads were just dimly visible 
above the long grass. The full 
moon was behind us, and there 
was a very faint glow still 
remaining in the western hori- 
zon. Chazet had a luminous 
paint foresight, but I had to 
take aim by the moonlight 
down my barrels. The range 
was about fifty yards. Chazet 
and I fired simultaneously at 
the old bull mounting guard 
over the herd. My cartridges, 
which were loaded with black 
powder, made an abominable 
cloud of smoke, so our second 
shots were more or less guess- 
work in the direction of the 
noise as the herd broke away 
to the left. 

Now I am not a big-game 
expert, so I do not mind con- 
fessing that in reloading I was 
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somewhat hampered by trying 
to shove a roll of films into my 
rifle instead of a cartridge; also 
that my hunting-knife, a very 
sharp and quite unnecessary 
weapon, slid from its sheath, 
and nearly cut off my big 
toe ! 

We held our breath and lis- 
tened. We could hear one 
beast bellowing to the right, 
then a crash and a groan, so 
we were pretty certain that we 
had him all right. We ap- 
proached very carefully, peer- 
ing anxiously round the pampas 
and low bushes in case there 
were any wounded ones lying 
about. We found him stretched 
out dead about fifty yards 
farther on, a huge black brute 
with two bullet wounds just 
behind his shoulder. 

While we were looking at the 
bull a woodcock flapped round 
and settled right alongside us. 
I pointed it out to Chazet, 
and said, “ Voyez, monsieur, 
bécasse!”’ At the sound of 
my voice there was a trampling 
sound in the low bushes along- 
side us, and a wounded beast 
crashed out towards the jungle. 
It gave us rather a shock, as 
he was quite near, and it was 
too dark to see him properly 
in the shade of the trees. We 
left the old bull where he lay, 
and embarked again in the 
sampan, and after a lovely trip 
down the moonlit river arrived 
very tired and thirsty at the 
house at 8 o’clock, where we 
toasted the beuf sauvage. 
Chazet, I’m horrified to say, 
mixed some of his dreadful 
grenadine sirop with my whisky 
before drinking the toast. Hav- 
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ing arranged with the head- 
man at the plantation to take 
a gang of coolies to cut up the 
bull next day and dispose of 
the meat, we turned in. 

We were up again at 6 aM., 
as the mornings and evenings 
are the only bearable times of 
the day. We went along to 
have a look at our bull and to 
track the wounded one, but 
we could find no trace after 
100 yards, so, after trying in 
all directions, we had to give 
it up, as the jungle was too 
thick to do any good. 

The bull was the largest that 
Chazet had ever seen. His 
head and neck were scored 
with fights, and his magnificent 
horns were blunted at the ends 
from the same cause. This 
particular kind of wild ox goes 
by various names. The French 
call them beuf sauvage, and 
we call them gaur in Burmah 
and saladang in the Straits. 
This one measured 6 feet 8 
inches at the shoulder, and 1 
foot 8 inches round the base 
of the horns; his skin was 
tawny, and his neck and shoul- 
der muscles were enormous. 
He was about ten years old, 
and weighed about two tons 
—a truly magnificent beast. I 
managed to get a snapshot of 
him before he was sliced up. 

On the way home Chazet 
shot a young peacock, and I 
killed a fine old cock with 
spurs about an inch long. That 
night the cook surpassed. him- 
self, and made a most delicious 
souffié-foie de paon. My host, 
besides being a bon chasseur, 
was a connoisseur of good 
provender, and when the dish 
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appeared, he said, “Hat it 
dowly, monsieur; this is the 
most perfect food that the wit 
of man can achieve,” and I am 
inlined to agree with him. 
Unfortunately, one doesn’t 
often seem to meet with pea- 
cocks as a form of food in 
these hard times, so I doubt 
if I shall ever again eat the 
liver of one in a souffié. We 
sent the young bird to M. le 
Resident de Vinh in a motor- 
car which we met on the 
road. 

We had rather‘overdone our- 
selves during the morning, so 
after déjeuner we all slept like 
logs. About 6 o’clock Chazet 
said, “We will now go and 
listen to the elephants in the 
forest; bring your ‘ express’ 
in case we see anything to 
shoot.” Off we started again, 


this time in the car of a neigh- 
bouring planter, one Bordet, 
a very good fellow and exceed- 
ingly good-looking, but with 
4 quick temper and very bad 


nerves. We went along for 
about six kilometres, and then, 
leaving the car by the roadside, 
we all five got out. We had 
been joined by the police officer, 
avery talkative little man with 
an imperial beard ; but Chazet, 
I soon discovered, had no use 
for him. 

We went in single file along 
4 jungle path till we got to a 
big clearing, which had re- 
cently been ploughed and sown 
with jute. The natives pointed 
to a place in the palisade where 
the elephants had broken 
through the night before, and 
Chazet and I went into the 
jungle and left the other three 
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behind. We could hear the 
elephants crashing about near 
us, but couldn’t see them, 
though occasionally we could 
see a piece of bamboo liana dis- 
appear as it was pulled down 
and eaten. They were very 
noisy, and must have been eat- 
ing too quickly, as they were 
continually making the noise 
by which a Chinaman conveys 
to his host his appreciation of 
a good dinner! It was now 
too dark to see anything clearly, 
so we two went to the boundary 
fence where the elephants had 
broken through the night be- 
fore, and waited to see if they 
would do the same again. It 
was most interesting to listen 
to them. There were about 
ten in the herd, so Chazet said, 
and I really believe he could 
understand their conversation 
better than I could understand 
his idiomatic French, especially 
as it was now too dark for me 
to read my dictionary ! 

When the daylight disap- 
peared I tied a piece of white 
string round my rifle, and left 
the knot in front of the fore- 
sight in case of emergency. 
The moon was very brilliant, 
and I should have enjoyed the 
evening very much had it not 
been for the mosquitoes. I had 
defeated them at my ankles, 
but my wrists and face were 
exposed, albeit covered with 
citronella oil. We eventually 
decided to go back to the 
others, as the elephants had 
apparently gone off to our left, 
keeping in the jungle but paral- 
lel to the stockade of the jute 
field. We crept along the 
jungle side of the stockade ; the 
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moon was behind us, the jute 
field on our left, and a deep 
ravine covered with bamboo 
lianas on our right. I was 
leading, and I suddenly heard 
a great crunching and snorting, 
level with me, the other side 
of the little ravine. I could 
see the lianas and pampas 
shaking, and a great grey object, 
which showed up in the moon- 
light. I called Chazet, and we 
watched it together. He was 
dreadfully bloodthirsty, and 
fairly gloated over the unsus- 
pecting beast. 

Now I hadn’t the slightest 
wish to kill an elephant. In 
fact I’d rather kill almost any- 
thing else; but I had been 
brought there specially for the 
purpose, and I think Chazet 
would have shot me had I 
not taken advantage of so un- 
usual an opportunity. I also 
justified myself by saying that 
there are thousands and thou- 
sands of them in the forest, 
that I would never get another 
chance, and that they do a 
great deal of damage to the 
plantations, so I let him have 
it. He was very close, and as 
big as a haystack. Following 
the noise of the shot which 
echoed through the trees, there 
was the most frightful pande- 
monium of crashes, shrieks, 
and roars, which gradually dis- 
appeared in the heart of the 
jungle, while the poor old 
victim rolled about groaning. 
I started to go across and 
give him the coup de grace, 
but Chazet stopped me, as it 
was apparently unwise. We 
soon heard a most unpleasant 
gurgle, and Chazet patted me 
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on the back and said, “ Bravo ! 
It est mort!” We rejoined 
the others, and arranged to 
come early next morning and 
cut him up. The other mem- 
bers of the party had seen two 
more herds, and the whole 
place must have been alive 
with elephants. They had also 
seen several very fine sambhar, 
which had come out as soon as 
the sun went down. 

We went back to the road, 
started back in the car, and 
were just climbing a steep hill 
in the very heart of the forest 
when the native driver missed 
gear, and the car stopped. 
We noticed a great stamping 
and crashing alongside us, as 
apparently we had arrived at 
the elephants’ crossing - place 
simultaneously with them. I’ve 
seen some amusing sights, but 
the scene that ensued would 
have taken first prize as a 
screaming farce. We all four 
hopped out of the car and 
loaded our rifles, while Bordet 
shrieked directions at the Anna- 
mese chauffeur, who was frantic: 
ally winding the starting-handle. 
Elephants were crashing about 
all along the edge of the road. 
I said, ‘‘ Surely they are fright- 
ened of the car with all these 
lights ” ; and Chazet said that, 
as they had had one bad scare, 
they would probably go fo 
anything that they didn’t quite 
understand. Well, the cat 
eventually started, and we 
climbed in and drove away; 
leaving the elephants—rathet 
an inglorious affair, I thought. 
A few days before this herd, 
which appears to have beeD 
a particularly méchant crowd 
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of beasts, had destroyed a long 
line of telegraph-poles and some 
native houses, because they 
didn’t see the use of them in 
the jungle. 

At 5.45 next morning Chazet, 
Bordet, and I went off to look 
for our elephant, but to my 
intense disgust he wasn’t to be 
found. There was a big pool of 
blood and a broad track leading 
away through the jungle. Ap- 
parently when an elephant has 
been killed or mortally wounded 
the rest of the herd will some- 
times lock their trunks under 
him and carry him away as 
many as fifteen miles during 
the night. Chazet had lost 
several in this way, and the 
same must have happened on 
this occasion. With the heavy 
‘000 express rifle which I was 
using, one shot in the body 
should prove sufficient. We 
left some natives to search, and 
on the way back to the house 
we passed crowds more with 
knives and hatchets, hoping 
to cut up our elephant and eat 
him. As we passed them they 
stood at the side of the road 
and took their hats off, both 
men and women, answering 
Chazet’s questions in their soft 
petulant lingo with many self- 
conscious giggles and much 
shuffiing of feet. 

When we arrived at the 
house we found that every- 
thing was in readiness for a 
battue. A gang of natives— 
men, women, and children— 
beat a patch of jungle towards 
the river for sambhar and boar. 
We were posted at intervals 
on the far bank of the river, 
and one gun on either side the 
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jungle kept pace with the 
beaters in case anything broke 
back. About seven sambhar 
and four boar came out alto- 
gether, but only one passed 
near me. Unfortunately none 
of the game came out any- 
where near the guns; but, for 
all that, there was very lively 
musketry practice up and down 
both banks of the river, and 
the air was full of whistling 
bullets of all calibres. It was 
most entertaining, but rather 
dangerous. I had one chance 
at a good stag as it emerged 
from the river some fifty yards 
away; but the little police 
officer aforementioned, who had 
been told to look after jungle- 
cock, as he wasn’t quite safe 
with a rifle, gave him two 
rounds of No. 5’s in the tail 
just as I fired, and my bullet, 
instead of hitting his shoulder, 
broke his back leg as he slewed 
round to see what was stinging 
him. The second round mis- 
fired, and then the gun jammed, 
so the poor beast limped off 
into the jungle, pursued by 
Annamese and dogs. I had 
to run back to the bungalow 
to meet the car, which was to 
take me back to Vinh, so I 
don’t know what happened to 
the elephant or the sambhar, 
but I don’t suppose they lived 
long. That is the worst of big- 
game shooting, unless one is in 
open country and can follow a 
wounded beast. 

I was very loath to leave 
the Concession. Chazet and I 
could well have stayed there 
six months without a moment’s 
boredom. I was fascinated by 
everything about the place— 
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the people, the scenery, and 
the whole atmosphere was de- 
lightful. Chazet was to go 
home to France in May. He 
hadn’t been out of Indo-China 
for twenty years, and was 
looking forward with great 
excitement yet with sad mis- 
givings to his return to Bel- 
fort, where he had spent his 
youth, and whence nearly all 
his old friends had disappeared. 
To put me up for three days 
was an exceedingly kind thing 
to do, and I’m afraid I should 
be somewhat backward in do- 
ing as he did with a foreigner 
who couldn’t speak English. 

On my return to Vinh I 
could not go and pay my 
respects to M. le Resident, as 
he was giving a dinner-party 
to M. le General and all the 
other big- wigs. They were 
probably eating the young pea- 
cock which we had sent the 
day before. 

Next morning, fortified by 
an omelette and coffee, I started 
at 6.40 from Vinh, and after 
spending three hours at Hanoi 
arrived at Haiphong’ at mid- 
night. Here I found that the 
Tak-Sang, the steamer which I 
was supposed to catch next 
morning, had sailed a day 
early. This was rather a blow, 
as there wasn’t another steamer 
for four or five days. How- 
ever, I wired to Hong-Kong 
for some more leave, and had to 
do the best I could with four 
days at Haiphong, regretting 
most heartily the fact that, 
had I known, I might have 
been still pursuing the wily 
beuf sauvage. 

I spent one day and night 
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at Hanoi, where I examined 
the museum and the zoo, both 
very inferior. The sole native 
industry appears to be making 
mother-of-pearl inlaid work, 
They inlay tables, chairs, boxes, 
fans, and even chop-sticks in 
this way, and achieve some 
marvellous results, though the 
finished articles somehow rather 
remind one of a lodging-house 
which has been filled up from 
a curiosity shop. The whole 
country is lashed up in red 
tape, and there are directeurs 
of every mortal thing. Every 
village has two or three salaried 
officials, who do nothing and 
care less. The country must 
cost the French untold gold, 
as almost everything is sub- 
sidised, even the theatres at 
the three big towns. In very 
few cases does a man stop out 
and bring up his children in 
the country, thus becoming 
colonials in the sense in which 
we understand the word. The 
paying industries of this rich 
country, though nominally in 
French hands, are really being 
sucked dry by foreigners ; the 
main product of the country, 
rice of the very best quality, 
is all in the hands of the 
Chinese, and there is a smiling 
Celestial in every village, who 
seems to do what he likes com- 
mercially with French and An- 
namese. The French, though 
their kindness and hospitality 
to foreigners is something a 
which to wonder and feel 
ashamed, sulk and have noth- 
ing to do with you directly 
they suspect you of coming 
business. This is partly due 
to real apathy, and partly, 2 
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some cases, to trade jealousy. 
With the extraordinary possi- 
bilities of Indo-China both in 
agriculture and minerals, the 
French are missing some glori- 
ous opportunities through their 
careless methods. 

The trip from Haiphong to 
Hong-Kong in the s.s. Kai-fong 
was a most interesting though 
somewhat unsavoury experi- 
ence. We touched at Pak-hoi, 
a dreary little place with an 
exposed anchorage on the north 
of the Gulf of Tong-King. 
There is a cholera hospital run 
by two devoted Englishwomen, 
and a certain amount of trade 
with the interior. We stayed 
there long enough to load up 
with six hundred live pigs and 
ten barrels of live lampreys ! 
The Kai-fong is a small boat, 
and the pigs, which were brought 
on board, each in a wicker, 
open-ended, bamboo cylinder, 
were stowed three deep all 
over the upper deck and fore- 
castle. They had all been in- 
jected with a narcotic (aniseed, 
I was told) to keep them quiet 
for the voyage, but we were 
“hove-to” in a gale for over 
twenty-four hours, and the 
eflect of the drug wore off a 
day too soon, and the row on 
deck of the wretched little 
steamer was terrific. We had 
about fifty third-class passen- 
gers, mostly Chinese coolies 
and small merchants with their 
Wives and families. When the 
Pigs were embarked, they were 
stowed all over the upper deck, 
and almost on to the level of 
our cabin scuttles; the third- 
class passengers had, of course, 
to make way for this more 
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important cargo, so a8 soon as 
the pigs were stowed and 
jammed tight, the passengers 
returned and gravely spread 
their mats on top of them, and 
camped out with their ginger 
jars, teacups, and chop-sticks 
as though they were still on 
the bare deck. The Chinese 
quarter of Hong-Kong con- 
sumes about 300 pigs a day, 
and as we were a day late 
there was considerable haste 
in disembarking our cargo. 
Chinamen are not ardent sup- 
porters of the R.S.P.C.A., and 
it was a revolting sight. How- 
ever, there was one episode 
which acted as a comic relief. 
A sampan had wedged itself 
in between the pig boats, and 
two coolies hoisted out one of 
the barrels of lampreys and 
were lowering it into the boat 
when the end came out and 
the two old ladies working the 
sampan were covered with a 
slithering mass of live lam- 
preys ! 

I brought back no trophies 
from my expedition, except 
photographs and a handful of 
peacock’s feathers, but one can- 
not judge a trip like that by 
the number of pounds avoir- 
dupois of hide and horn which 
one may accumulate. The 
country, except for the neigh- 
bourhood of the big ports, is 
almost unknown to British big- 
game shots. I am, as I said 
before, a novice in these mat- 
ters, but’ a sportsman who 
could not get some amusement, 
not to say delirious excitement, 
in the foothills of the moun- 
tains of Annam would indeed 
be hard to please. 



















































THE COMMODORE. 


BY A. 0. WRATISLAW, 0.B., 0.M.G., O.B.E, 


I THINK it was an eighteenth- 
century poet who wrote— 
‘*T know the thing that’s most un- 
common 


(Envy, be silent and attend), 
I know a reasonable woman,” 


but I consider that I went one 
better than the bard, in that I 
once discovered an honest Turk- 
ish official, though it was neces- 
sary to go all the way to the 
Persian Gulf for him. 

The rara avis in question 
was the Commodore at Basra, 
an elderly officer, who may 
have been seventy years of 
age or thereabouts—it is so 
difficult to estimate the pre- 


cise age of a Turk, and he 
often does not know it him- 


self. He had only attained 
the rank of Commander in the 
Turkish Navy, but he was 
always dignified with the title 
of Commodore, as there were 
two Imperial ships under his 
orders—a gunboat and a 
trooper. He had civilian duties 
to discharge as well, in that 
he was e# officio Director of 
the line of decrepit river steam- 
ers which plied between Basra 
and Baghdad under the Turkish 
flag. I hardly think that he 
was much of a business man, 
or that he took any very active 
part in the management of the 
enterprise, but as its head he 
undoubtedly had opportunities 
of making a pile for himself 
which no one else would have 


neglected. And yet, strange to 
say, he disregarded them. He 
never took a penny to which 
he was not justly entitled, 
This was universally recognised 
in the place, so much s0 that 
when any one mentioned Ya- 
koob Bey’s name they almost 
always added, mechanically, 
“an honest ‘man.’ This de- 
served reputation for integrity 
gave him a certain prestige 
amongst the natives, and caused 
him to be looked on as some- 
thing precious and even unique. 

Not long ago I chanced to 
meet one of my predecessors 
in the Basra Consulate, and 
we naturally got chatting about 
the place and its inhabitants. 
Amongst others he mentioned 
the Commodore, and at once 
remarked, “‘ You know, he was 
an honest man.” I guessed 
what was coming before he 
could get the words out. 

It is but just to explain 
that this was over twenty 
years ago. I cannot speak 
from experience of the Young 
Turks, and for all I know 
upright officials are as common 
as blackberries in Angora now 
adays; but in the spacious 
times of Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
Diogenes would have had bis 
work cut out to find one evel 
with his lantern. 

The Commodore was 10 
what one would call a scientific 
officer, and made no claim to 
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be one. Indeed, he told me 
with simple glee the story of 
how he passed the only ex- 
amination of his career by 
means of downright cribbing. 
“T was a lieutenant in Con- 
stantinople at the time,” he 
said, “and suddenly an Irade 
appeared calling on all naval 
officers to be examined. I was 
no Mektebli (i.e., one who has 
passed through the Naval 
School), and when they sat 
me down with a paper of 
questions to answer all about 
figures and angles, I thought 
I should have gone mad. But 
there was a young man sitting 
near me and studying from a 
book. I said to him, ‘ Koozum 
(my Lamb), just look at these 
questions and tell me if the 
answers can be found in your 
book.’ He read the questions, 


and replied that certainly all 
were in his book. So I made 
him show me them, and I 
wrote them down and gave in 


my answers. There were three 
examiners—two Turkish cap- 
tains and an English Pasha 
(Hobart Pasha ?),—and when 
the English Pasha read my 
answers he said, ‘ This officer 
ought to have full marks.’ 
But the Turkish captains said, 
‘No. He is not a Mektebli, 
and if we give him full marks 
the Mekteblis will be justly 
affronted. We will give him 
only 90 per cent.’ But a fort- 
hight after I was appointed 
navigating lieutenant of an 
Ironclad ! ” 

_ At that time Abdul Hamid’s 
ironclads never left the placid 
waters of the Golden Horn, 
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so the appointment was not 
so fraught with danger to the 
Turkish Navy as might at first 
sight appear. 

He was a dear old fellow, 
good - tempered, scrupulously 
clean in his person, and full 
of the milk of human kindness. 
Simple, too, to the point of 
believing any yarn which was 
told him. He assured me that 
the aborigines of Australia pos- 
sessed tails a foot long. He 
knew it, because an Armenian 
who had been to Australia had 
told him so. Another fixed 
belief of his, which no argu- 
ments of mine could eradicate, 
was that the wealthier classes 
in England habitually passed 
the winter in submarine dwell- 
ings to avoid the inclemency 
of the climate. I suppose he 
must have seen some old pic- 
ture of a diving-bell, otherwise 
the theory is quite unaccount- 
able. 

One fault the Commodore 
had. He was penurious, and 
this seriously affected his do- 
mestic felicity. No wife would 
stop long with him, as none 
could stand the limited com- 
missariat he provided. Of 
course, in theory, a Moslem 
woman cannot divorce her hus- 
band; but in practice she is 
able to make his life so miser- 
able that he is driven to divorce 
her. And this is what a suc- 
cession of brides did to the 
poor Commodore. At last, in 
desperation, he espoused an 
Arab girl, the sister of one of 
his bluejaekets, and the match 
turned out a complete success. 
Not only did the new wife, 
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less accustomed than her higher- 
class predecessors to fleshpots, 
content herself with the fare 
her husband placed before her, 
but in due course she present- 
ed him with a daughter, who 
became the joy of the old 
man’s existence. It was a 
beautiful child, and as soon 
as she could crawl the Com- 
modore proudly introduced me 
to her, and I generally found 
her prowling about his room 
when I called on him. 

I do not think that the 
Commodore’s frugal views on 
the subject of rations were 
due solely to his passion for 
thrift. As a matter of fact, 
he could take nothing but 
spoon-food himself, as he pos- 
sessed only one tooth, and was 
either too conservative or too 
economical to invest in an 
artificial set. This survivor 
was a magnificent specimen, 
large, white, and set promi- 
nently in the front of his 
upper jaw. He told me all 
about it one day. 

“I see, Consolos Bey, that 
you are admiring my tooth. 
I will tell you its history. 
Years ago, when Senior Naval 
Officer at Rhodes, I was seized 
with the most violent tooth- 
ache. When able to bear it 
no longer I sent for the naval 
surgeons on the station—there 
were three of them—and or- 
dered them to search at once 
in their books for a remedy 
for my toothache. They re- 
tired, and came back next 
day to report that they had 
been unable to discover any 
remedy. I drove them out of 
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the house, and sent for a barber, 
who bore a great reputation as 
a tooth-puller. I said to him, 
‘Examine my teeth, and tell 
me whether you can undertake 
to extract them all.’ He looked 
them over carefully, and re- 
plied, ‘On my head be it, I 
will take them out every one.’ 
He laid me on my back on 
the floor, sat on my chest, 
and set to work. Mashallab, 
what an Usta he was! In 
five minutes the floor was 
covered with teeth. But this 
one ’—tapping the veteran af- 
fectionately—‘“‘ defied all his 
efforts, and at last he had to 
confess himself beaten. Natu- 
rally I paid him nothing, as he 
had not executed his contract. 
No sooner was he dismissed 
than the naval surgeons came 
in again, salaamed, and said, 
‘Sir, we have discovered a 
remedy for your toothache.’ 
The pimps, the cuckolds ! ” 
The Commodore’s official resi- 
dence was on the bank of the 
Shat-el-Arab, about half a mile 
below mine, and I used often 
to look in on him of an evening 
when he had returned from his 
office and listen to his stories. 
He was somewhat garrulous, 
not without the inventive fac- 
ulty, and I could hardly believe 
all he said, but I do not think 
that he lied consciously. He 
had a great affection and ad- 
miration for the British naval 
officer, which led him to order 
from England a complete uni- 
form of a commander in the 
Royal Navy to deck his own 
person withal on State occa- 
sions. The Turkish naval u.i- 
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form, I should say, hardly 
differs from the British, except 
that the Turks wear a fez as 
‘ head-covering instead of a 
cap or cocked hat. The order 
was despatched through one of 
the British merchants, and in 
due course the outfit arrived. 
When the bill was presented 
there was a terrible to-do. I 
happened to call on him short- 
ly afterwards, and he at once 
lodged a complaint. ‘* Look 
at this account, Consolos Bey ; 
Azim Effendi has translated 
it for me. It says, ‘To one 
frock-coat.? Yes; that is all 
right. But see this. ‘To one 
pair of trousers.” Why, the 


pimps have only sent a single 
one.” 

I should explain that in 
Turkish the nether garment is 
known as “ Bir pantalon ’—a 


trouser. I did my best to 
expound to the irate Com- 
modore the eccentricity of the 
English language in this respect, 
but without, I fear, convincing 
him that he had not been de- 
frauded. However, he paid 
the bill honourably, and waited 
patiently for an opportunity 
to sport his new kit. This 
came when one of His Majesty’s 
ships next visited Basra. As 
usual, the Commodore called 
on her commanding officer, and 
as usual I was there to help 
receive him. It was hardly 
my job, but the custom had 
grown up for me to accompany 
British officers in their calls on 
the Commodore, and to be on 
board when he returned them. 
It was better perhaps that 
where neither party could speak 
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the other’s language there 
should be some one present 
who could. Well, the Com- 
modore was rowed alongside 
in his boat, looking a resplen- 
dent, figure in his brand-new 
uniform ; but when he came 
over the side it was painfully 
apparent that the wretched 
old man had spoiled the whole 
effect by wearing a pair of 
carpet slippers. 

During these visits he showed 
much naive curiosity, and in- 
quired minutely as to the family 
affairs of the British com- 
mander, his previous career, 
and all about him. I remem- 
ber once when he asked what 
ship the latter had commanded 
before coming to the Persian 
Gulf, and was told a torpedo- 
boat, which could do 25 knots 
an hour, the old gentleman 
threw up his hands in admira- 
tion, and ejaculated, ‘‘ Vai, Vai, 
as fast as a tramway!” 

The Commodore once let us 
down rather badly, but perhaps 
it was not his fault so much 
as that of his subordinates. 
On the occasion of the corona- 
tion of King Edward, H.M.S. 
Sphinx visited Basra, as well 
as an Indian marine ship, the 
Lawrence, and permission had 
been obtained from the Porte 
to fire a royal salute, though 
as a rule this was not allowed 
in Turkish inland waters. The 
Commodore wished to join in 
rendering the honours to His 
Majesty, and it was accord- 
ingly arranged that at midday 
precisely the Sphinx should 
fire the first gun, to be followed 
by another from the Turkish 
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gunboat, and then one from 
the Lawrence, and so on in 
rotation until the full tale of 
explosions was completed. This 
procedure had been hammered 
into the Commodore’s head un- 
til he thoroughly understood it 
beyond fear of mistake, and he 
undertook that things should 
be so. 

I was on board the Sphinx 
for the occasion, and to my 
horror and the wrath of her 
commander, punctually at four 
minutes to twelve the Turkish 
ship, burning to play first fiddle, 
started blazing away, and threw 
the whole ceremony into abject 
confusion. 

Later on there came to Bas- 
ra another naval officer, who 
caused much worry to the Com- 
modore and some to myself. 
This was the sub-lieutenant, 


a tall lanky youth as black as 


a coal. He had an uncle who 
was one of the chief eunuchs 
at Yildiz Kiosk, a personage 
of some importance, and who, 
when the nephew got into 
trouble in Constantinople, and 
was forced to leave the 
capital, exerted his influence 
to get him given a commission 
in the Navy, though he had 
never been to sea in his life, 
and appointed to the gunboat 
in the Shat-el-Arab. This was 
not one of the crack ships of 
the Turkish Navy, nor were 
her officers amongst the élite 
(Basra was no place for such), 
but the sub-lieutenant proved 
more than even they could 
stomach, and they refused to 
have him on board. Accord- 
ingly he took up his residence 
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on shore, and lived, if I re- 
member right, in an outhouse 
attached to the dwelling of the 
Commodore, who stood in some 
awe of the high-placed uncle. 

While sober, the sub-lieu- 
tenant was as mild as the 
white lamb it was his habit 
to lead about by a blue ribbon 
attached to its neck ; but when 
in liquor, as he frequently 
was, he became a holy terror. 
The fumes of alcohol left no 
room in his brain for any 
ideas except those connected 
with assault and battery, and 
the sight of an Englishman 
was to him as a red rag to a 
bull. At last the climax came. 
One night S——, the captain of 
a lightering steamer, and an- 
other Englishman were return- 
ing peacefully from the club 
through a palm grove, when 
on them leaped the sub-lieu- 
tenant from his ambush, smote 
S—— two violent blows in 
the face, and immediately fled 
across country. The English- 
men started in pursuit as soon 
as they had recovered from 
their natural surprise at 80 
unprovoked an onslaught, but 
he knew the country better 
than they, and made good his 
escape. 

Next morning S—— called 
on me to complain, and I took 
him down to see the Commo- 
dore. Before I could formulate 
my accusation against the sub- 
lieutenant the Commodore in- 
terrupted me. “I know why 
you have come, Consolos Bey, 
and am heartily sorry for the 
cause. But what can I do 
with such a child of perdition ? 
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He is already under arrest, 
and I will have him brought 
before you.” 

The culprit entered the room 
between two guards, a truly 
pitiable object. He had evi- 
dently fallen into an irrigation 
ditch during his headlong flight 
through the date-trees, and 
was plastered with mud from 
head to foot, besides still suf- 
fering from the effects of his 
yesterday’s debauch. Asked 
what he had to say for himself, 
he mumbled something about 
having been attacked by two 
drunken Englishmen, and at- 
tributed his escape from death 
to his fleetness of foot. The 
Commodore soon cut him short. 
“Silence, pig!” he thundered, 
“and cease telling lies. Look 


at the two black eyes you gave 
the captain, subject of a State 
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friendly to Turkey, and ask 
pardon of the British Consul, 
who has taken the trouble to 
come here to complain of you. 
And had you no thought of 
gratitude to me, who have 
treated you as a father, and 
have even deigned to chastise 
you repeatedly with my own 
hand? Take the swine away, 
and give him no food for 
twenty-four hours.” 

I think this was the last 
time I met the Commodore, 
for I left Basra very shortly 
after. But meanwhile the little 
girl died suddenly, the child 
of his old age, and he must 
have been heart-broken. I 
was glad that he was not at 
home when I called to say 
good-bye, for what could 
one have said to comfort 
him ? 








MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


SARAH BERNHARDT—MR WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


AT the moment of her death, 
Sarah Bernhardt was the most 
widely famous personage in the 
world. There is scarce a civil- 
ised country where her voice 
has not been heard. From 
north to south, from east to 
west, her gesture and aspect 
are familiar to all. Of that 
elusive thing called fame, whose 
life is brief as its intensity is 
great, she had been for well- 
nigh half a century in full 
enjoyment. The politicians, 


who in this generation have 
deemed themselves the idols 
of the mob, have been con- 
sumed with jealousy of her 


prowess. That eminent states- 
man, Mr (nothing shall 
persuade us to fill up the blank), 
has always hated the stage, 
because he found there his 
successful rival. Actors and 
politicians, as we know, write 
their names in water. And 
the mere fact that their glory 
passes swiftly away makes them 
the more eager to make what 
they can out of present adver- 
tisement. Fame, indeed, must 
be manufactured, like any 
other valuable property. It 
will not come to man or woman 
merely because he (or she) 
desires it. The easiest way to 
acquire fame is to become 
legendary, and none but the 
hero himself can _ effectively 
create the legend of himself. 
Nobody ever grasped these 


plain truths more firmly than 
Sarah Bernhardt. Her instinct 
told her that good work, splen- 
didly accomplished, might be 
passed over in silence, unless the 
worker was able to arouse the 
public curiosity by an eccentric 
or impulsive character. She 
was no more than twenty when 
she had been admitted to and 
been sent away from the 
Comédie Frangaise. Presently 
she was received back impeni- 
tent, and she set about the 
happy task of making her own 
legend. Her real chance came 
to her in 1879, when the Comédie 
Francaise paid its renowned visit 
to London. While the most 
of her colleagues were modestly 
striving to make the most of 
their art, Sarah Bernhardt, 
never for a moment neglecting 
the exercise of her great gilts, 
was also making the most of 
herself. She became at once 
the favourite of the press. 
She was worshipped as one 
who, when she was off the 
stage, was busily engaged in 
doing something else. She 
wrote, it was said, and she 
painted, and she modelled in 
clay. It delighted her to pose 
as cruel and macabre. She 
slept in a satin-lined coffin, 
and she kept a tiger-cub for a 
pet. She delighted in the tor- 
ture of animals, said lying 
rumour, and she watched the 
surgeons operating at the hos- 
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pitals. Her exquisite appear- 
ance, the mere thinness of her 
body, her consumptive air— 
all these aroused and kept the 
public sympathy. Without 
them her success would have 
been assured. With their help, 
her triumph was complete and 
irresistible. In the eyes of 
London, easily stirred by ad- 
vertisement, she eclipsed all 
her comrades. <A public, ill 
equipped for the understanding 
of French drama, cared little 
for Croizette or Mounet-Sully 
or Delaunay. It looked at, it 
listened to, it applauded Sarah 
in whatever part she played, 
or wherever it encountered her. 
Truly the legend had begun to 
work, and never again did the 
genius of Sarah Bernhardt lack 
appreciation. 

Meanwhile her compatriots 
were frankly astonished at the 
enthusiasm of the English. Got 
did his best for those whom 
he thought were slighted or 
misunderstood by the audi- 
ences. The bonhomme Sarcey 
deplored half-sadly the fact 
that the applause was unjustly 
distributed. Sarah Bernhardt 
knew that she had carried 
off all the honours, and began 
to think that the last impru- 
dence was permitted her. One 
day, in a moment of caprice, 
She refused to appear on the 
stage, and since there was none 
to take her place, the spectators 
were given their money back 
at the door. If the episode 
flattered Sarah Bernhardt’s 
vanity, it made it impossible 
for her to stay any longer with 
the Comédie Francaise. She 


had taken the road of freedom, 
and she must stick to it. Hence- 
forth she was free not only of 
London and Paris, but of the 
whole world. She travelled 
gaily to the ends of the earth, 
and conquered for herself, what 
came to none other of her con- 
temporaries, universal fame and 
glory. 

Though she never for a 
moment surrendered her own 
vivid personality, though she 
always lived up to the coloured 
legend of her own invention, 
She became in her years of 
wandering the centre of a 
great enterprise. There was 
no detail of the stage which 
she neglected. She chose her 
own plays; she selected her 
own colleagues; she was in- 
terested in all the details of 
management and decoration. 
Let us forget for the moment 
that she was an artist, and re- 
member that she was always a 
woman of resource and courage. 
She lived dangerously, as though 
her triumph would never cease, 
as it did not, and she threw 
away with both hands the vast 
sums of money which her 
talents enabled her to bring 
back from her long and arduous 
tours. No disaster could daunt 
her, and opposition was merely 
a spur to her energy. Once in 
America the theatres closed 
their doors against her, and for- 
bade her to perform upon the 
public stage. Never for a 
moment did she think of can- 
celling her tour. She made 
the best shift she could with 
tents and town-halls, and came 
home satisfied that her enter- 
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prise had not been thwarted. 
At the age of seventy-one she 
was more sternly tried. She 
was asked to suffer the amputa- 
tion of a leg, and made so light 
of it that she returned to 
the stage within a year. You 
would have thought that free- 
dom of movement was the first 
necessity of an actress. Sarah 
Bernhardt, with her uncon- 
querable spirit, proved that 
the loss of a leg was but a 
partial hindrance to her art, 
and she died, as she had lived, 
at work. 

Sarah Bernhardt was some- 
thing more than a brave ad- 
venturer. She was also and 
always a great actress. Now 
a great actor may do one of 
two things: he may use all 
his faculties, his voice, his ges- 
ture, his movement, the fire 


in his eyes to interpret the 


meaning of his author; he 
may, so to say, regard him- 
self as the raw material of a 
delicate art of delineation. He 
thus achieves success in propor- 
tion as he suppresses himself,and 
is content to express the mean- 
ing and purpose of his author. 
Such is acting at its highest 
and best—an art of repre- 
sentation. There was a time 
when Coquelin was happy in 
subordinating himself to the 
thought of another, when he 
pursued his art as a painter 
pursues his—with this differ- 
ence, that, while a painter 
finds in canvas, brush, and 
colour the materials of his 
craft, the actor throws all that 
he has of action and approach 
into the task of representing 
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what he sees and understands, 
There was a time when Duse, 
before she became mannered, 
thought more of her part than 
of herself—when, in playing 
‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ she wore 
a different mien, spoke with a 
different voice, walked with 
a different step from the mien, 
the voice, and the step of the 
heroine of Goldoni’s comedy, 
whom she had just portrayed. 
The other kind and lesser kind 
of actor cares not to interpret 
the meaning of any author. 
He twists the text of the play 
to suit his own peculiarities. 
He is himself always, no matter 
what august personage he is 
said on the play-bill to repre- 
sent. It is to this kind that 
Sarah Bernhardt belonged. She 
used her marvellous gifts always 
with the personal end in view, 
of showing not what the woman 
was whose name she happened 
to usurp for the evening, but 
to show to the world what she 
herself was. From this it 
followed that she cared very 
little for the playwright. For 
her the play was never the 
thing. She put the dramatist 
far beneath the actor in the 
scale of theatrical art. She 
asked him only to furnish her 
with such a machine as would 
give a chance for the proper 
display of her emotional gifts. 
So it was Sardou who best 
suited her talent. He knew 
better than any what were 
the emotions which she could 
and would express, and it 
must be admitted that such 
monstrous inventions as ‘La 
Tosca’ and ‘Theodore ’ fitted 
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her to a hair. It was not her 
business to encourage literature, 
or to give a chance to young 
aspiring talent. What she 
wanted was a crude and naked 
drama, which would give an 
opportunity to those con- 
trasts in which she delighted, 
of love and hate, of gentle- 
ness and cruelty. And so 
great were her personal gifts of 
charm and repulsion that she 
easily satisfied her audiences, 
as she satisfied herself, by 
setting herself in the midst of 
one of Sardou’s vast machines, 
and controlling it with the 
easy tact of a master. In brief, 
when she was asked to portray 
the emotions of another, she 
replied by portraying her own, 
and every play in which she 
appeared became, so to say, 
a chapter, generally an old 
chapter, of self-revelation. 

The first of her great gifts 
was her marvellous voice, that 
“voice of gold” which long 
ago became a legend—a Jegend 
which only those can believe in 
who saw her in the days of her 
fortunate ascendancy. It was 
a@ voice of infinite variety. 
There was no emotion which 
it could not express. It could 
coo like a dove; it could 
cajole; it could astound by 
the force of a diabolic fury. 
When she chose, it could per- 
form miracles of joy and terror. 
Nobody who heard her—in 
‘La Dame aux Camelias ’— 
sigh out the words “ Armand, 
Armand,” will ever forget it. 
The delivery of the simple 
phrase in Hamlet—‘ des mots, 
des mots, des mots ’—was a 
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masterpiece of art. Ellen Terry, 
in a luminous criticism, has 
confessed that Sarah Bern- 
hardt outstripped all her rivals 
in pace. That is true enough, 
if it be remembered that she 
could vary her pace with the 
skill and unexpectedness of the 
demon bowler. She could drag 
her words out or clip them as 
she chose, and if the long habit 
of speaking Alexandrines had 
taught her to hurry her sen- 
tences at the end, as though 
she were chasing the rhyme 
which closed the second line, 
she said or sung her Alexan- 
drines with exquisite modula- 
tion. It is true that time and 
stress had injured, if not de- 
stroyed, her wonderful voice. 
The flattery which overwhelmed 
her very soon became uncritical. 
She was a public favourite, to 
whom the last excess was per- 
mitted, and it is not surprising 
that she forced her audiences 
to be content with what she 
gave them. This caprice or 
contempt, call it what you will, 
was not mitigated by long 
foreign tours, during which she 
acted before those who did 
not understand her language. 
How could she help losing 
something of the subtle music 
which once had been hers ? 
How could she avoid the care- 
lessness or the violence which 
overtakes the artist who loses 
respect for his audience? In 
truth, it may be said that no- 
body who did not hear and 
see her five-and-twenty years 
ago can understand how great 
was, the witchery of her speech. 

As her voice was her own, 
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so too were her gesture and 
her movement. At the begin- 
ning of her career she was lean 
and lithe. Her thin arms made 
sport for the caricaturist. She 
walked and she held herself as 
a lean and lithe woman should. 
Her gestures were rapid and 
abrupt ; her movements were 
feline in their stealthiness and 
intensity. She seemed to cross 
the stage without touching the 
boards, and without using the 
exertion which they use who 
are not composed of air and 
fire. Thus she turned her 
idiosyncrasies into triumphs, 
did too often what was ex- 
pected of her, and played one 
part very like another. In- 


deed, it was the tragedy of her 
success that she had one box 
of tricks ready for all emer- 
gencies, and it was her art 


which suffered thereby, not the 
art of the dramatist. 

She was actress through and 
through, genuinely cabotine. 
She was not perplexed by the 
intelligence which, said Got, 
forgetting himself, stood in the 
way of the actor. She saw all 
things, she considered all things 
in the light of the theatre. 
Plays were things for her to 
dominate, opportunities for the 
display of her skill, not things 
to explain. It was said, and 
we believe it, that when she 
made up her mind to play 
‘Hamlet,’ her first question was, 
how does the play end? She 
had never read the play nor 
seen it acted further than the 
death of Ophelia, who hitherto 
had alone in the play concerned 
her. And secondly she asked, 
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“Can I play ‘Hamlet’ in a 
blonde wig?’’ The answers to 
both these questions were what 
she wished them to be, and so her 
mind was made up. Instantly 
she set the newspapers to work. 
The distinguished actress, it 
was said, was studying the 
part in her embattled castle in 
Normandy. Where could she 
have a better chance of under- 
standing the meaning of Shake- 
speare’s play? Thus _ she 
aroused the interest of all 
Europe, as she was wont to do, 
and laughed, one is sure, at 
the public simplicity. One very 
wise thing should be remem- 
bered to her credit. She dis- 
carded the existing versions of 
‘Hamlet ’ in French, and per- 
suaded Marcel Schwab, a fin- 
ished master of both tongues, 
to turn the play into rhythmi- 
cal prose. Alas! when the 
translation was in her hands, 
she cut and slashed it as she 
would. Like a true actor, she 
found a great deal in the play 
that was of small interest to 
her. She wished none of her 
colleagues to share with her 
the glory of the presentation. 
She would keep the eyes of all 
spectators fixed upon herself. 
It was not ‘Hamlet’ with the 
Prince of Denmark omitted ; 
it was the Prince of Denmark 
alone, and with scarce a rival. 

And here is the paradox of 
Sarah Bernhardt’s Hamlet. 
Her “interpretation,” if inter- 
pretation it may be called, 
was unlike anybody else’s. The 
Hamlet of tradition, the man 
of indecision and introspection, 
was not for her. She had little 
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eare for psychological hair - 
splitting. She wanted all things 
to be as lucid and simple as 
the Gallic genius. And her 
Hamlet was a man not of 
thought but of action. He 
was @ prince who bustled and 
spoke loud. Even when the 
words he spoke gave him the 
lie, he was full of movement 
and energy. It was an in- 
tensely interesting experiment. 
For the first and only time in 
her career she seemed to realise 
a part outside herself. She 
laid aside all her antics of 
speech and gesture. She neither 
cajoled nor threatened, and 
for once she resolutely re- 
frained from displaying her- 
self. And when it was all over 
she left us wondering whether, 
in truth, she was interpreting 
anything at all. Was she not 
merely speaking the lines of a 
part which she only partially 
understood ? Was she not, 
in happy neglect of all con- 
troversy, repeating what Shake- 
speare wrote with all the energy 
that belonged to her? Was 
she not transfusing into Hamlet 
something of her own clear-cut 
activity ? We think she was, 
and her success in this, the 
most difficult of all parts, sug- 
gests that if she had not been 
generally content to masquer- 
ade in bad plays, she might, 
by the exercise of her histri- 
onic gifts, have presented in 
a hew light masterpieces which 
she only partially understood. 
She did not always know what 
this or that speech meant in 
the development of Hamlet’s 
character. She, the portrayer 
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of action, not of thought, al- 
ways knew what the words 
conveyed to her of cadence 
and gesture. There are some 
plays that play themselves, 
and of these ‘ Hamlet ’ is one. 


It would have been better 
if Mr Winston Churchill’s ‘ The 
World Crisis’ (London: But- 
terworth) had not been written. 
It is a book of evil precedent. 
It marks another stage in the 
commercialising of politics. 
Here is a trade ready to the 
hand of any minister out of 
office. He has but to gather 
together enough documents, 
minutes, and despatches to 
find on his retirement the 
material of a saleable work. 
Mr Bonar Law seems to be of 
opinion that Mr Churchill has 
violated his Privy Councillor’s 


oath in writing the book we 
are considering. But whether 
he has or has not violated an 
oath, he has set a bad example, 
which his colleagues will be 


quick, no doubt, to follow, 
and which will ensure us a 
vast library of memoirs well 
suited to befog the historian 
of the future, and to be read 
only with the greatest caution. 
Mr Churchill has got the start 
of them all. Lord Kitchener 
is dead, and Mr Lloyd George 
has been so busily engaged in 
giving Mr Hearst what he 
wants that he has not. yet 
begun, we believe, the com- 
position of his reminiscences. 
But he will not be left long 
behind in the race, and until 
our politicians kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs there 
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should be no limit to their 
good fortune. Only let them 
beware of tiring out a willing 
public by over-production. 

Mr Churchill’s book is what 
we should expect it to be— 
pompous, over-coloured, and 
bombastic. It is journalism, 
mitigated or embellished by 
purple passages, and the jour- 
nalism is far better than the 
purple passages. His style is 
inaccurate, diffuse, and rhet- 
orical. He speaks at the out- 
set, for instance, ‘‘of a world 
‘beneath the threshold,’ as it 
were, a world at one moment 
utterly fantastic, at the next 
seeming about to leap into 
reality—a world of monstrous 
shadows moving in convulsive 
combinations through vistas of 
fathomless catastrophe.” What 
he means by that we do not 
know, nor does he explain his 
meaning, if any, to his baffled 
readers. But his best effort 
in this direction is printed 
upon the “ jacket ” of his book, 
and is therefore looked upon, 
either by him or by his pub- 
lisher, as a supreme effort. He 
is describing the brilliance which 
preceded the catastrophe, and 
this is how he does it: ‘ Na- 
tions and empires crowned with 
princes and potentates rose 
majestically on every side, 
lapped in the accumulated trea- 
sures of the long peace. All 
were fitted and fastened — it 
seemed securely—into an im- 
mense cantilever. The two 
mighty European systems 
faced each other, glittering 
and clanking in their panoply, 
but with a tranquil gaze.”” Was 
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there ever such a fine extrava- 
gant mixture of images? True, 
it is not quite easy to follow. 
We cannot picture to ourselves 
a@ nation crowned with princes 
rising majestically and _ still 
lapped in accumulated trea- 
sures. As little can we see 
this nation crowned, rising, 
and lapped, fastened into an 
immense cantilever, and then 
glittering and clanking in its 
panoply. It is very wonder- 
ful, no doubt, as a prelude to a 
naval history, and it will puzzle 
the honest sailor. In manner 
and significance it resembles 
nothing so much as the re- 
volving stage of the Coliseum. 

Mr Churchill, in his keen 
search after the commonplace, 
which he loves almost as much 
as he loves imagery, has dis- 
covered that the ten years 
before the war were years of 
duality and discordance. As 
he made a good deal of the 
discord himself, he has perhaps 
as good a right to speak as 
another. But duality and dis- 
cordance in politics were not 
confined to those years. And 
what disquiets us far more 
than the discord and duality, 
is the part that Herr Ballin 
and Sir Ernest Cassel then 
played in the conduct of busi- 
ness with Germany. We hear 
of goings and comings between 
London and Berlin. We hear 
of “Sir Ernest Cassel getting 
into direct touch with the 
Emperor,” of proposals made 
for limiting armaments; and 
we cannot wonder when foreign 
affairs are tackled in that spirit 
of levity that the Kaiser was 
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not inclined to treat us with 
the highest respect. Even as 
late as 20th May 1914, Mr 
Churchill wrote to the Prime 
Minister and Sir Edward Grey 
that Sir Ernest Cassel had re- 
ceived a letter from Herr Ballin, 
saying, ““How I wish I could 
get Churchill here for the Kiel 
week.” Mr Churchill would 
have liked to have a talk with 
Tirpitz, but Sir Edward Grey 
was rightly apprehensive, and 
the two great naval heroes did 
not meet. All that has hap- 
pened since goes to prove that 
the older methods of diplomacy 
are the better ones, and that 
the nations do ill when they 
entrust the discussion of high 
matters to men like Herr Ballin 
and Sir Ernest Cassel. 

Mr Churchill’s account of 
what took place at the Curragh 
and at Lamlash is remarkable 
chiefly for its suppressions. He 
begins in the best style of Mr 
Pecksniff. ‘‘ It is greatly to be 
hoped,” says he, ‘‘ that British 
political leaders will never again 
allow themselves to be goaded 
and spurred and driven by each 
other or by their followers to 
the excesses of partisanship 
which on both sides disgraced 
the year 1914.”” Who is more 
deeply to blame for that than 
Mr Winston Churchill himself ? 
Was it not he who urged some 
one or another to let the red 
blood flow ? Did he not inspire 
Mr Balfour to make the mem- 


orable speech about the agent 
provocateur ? These phrases are 
not recalled in ‘The World 
Crisis,’ which gives you, instead 
of the facts, a string of plati- 
tudes. It doesn’t help us much 
to know, on Mr Churchill’s 
authority, that to ‘‘ fall behind 
is to be a laggard or a weak- 
ling, not sincere, not courage- 
ous,” or that ‘‘ force, that final 
arbiter, that last soberer, may 
break upon the scene.” If we 
wanted a guide to the obvious, 
we could not find a better than 
Mr Churchill.1 What we should 
like him to tell us about that 
crisis in Ireland which hastened 
the outbreak of war, is how 
much the Government itself 
knew about the steps that were 
taken by the more active spirits. 
Did Mr Asquith remain in 
doubt about what was done at 
the Curragh? Did he share 
the belief of some that the fleet 
had gone to Lamlash for target 
practice? Mr Churchill, who 
has told us much more than 
he need of many things, is 
silent about a page of history 
which has always seemed dark, 
and which he might illuminate. 
We know only that to read the 
tepid account here presented 
us of affairs in Ireland, and 
then to recall what was actu- 
ally said and done, is to doubt 
whether we are not thinking 
of another time and place. 
** Was it astonishing,” says Mr 
Churchill, ‘ that German agents 





‘ Mr Churchill’s best effort in this kind may be found in a letter addressed to 
Prince Louis on his resignation. ‘‘This is no ordinary war,” wrote the First 
Lord, ‘but a struggle for life or death. It raises passions between races of the 
most terrible kind.” Truly it were hard to match these discoveries, even in the 


works of rival politicians. _ 
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reported, and German states- 
men believed, that England 
was paralysed by faction and 
drifting into civil war, and need 
not be taken into account as 
a factor in the European situa- 
tion?’’ Indeed it was not. 
What was astonishing is that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who knew how near we were 
to war with Germany, should 
have played what he calls “a 
prominent and a vehement 
part” in a crisis which strength- 
ened Germany’s resolve im- 
mensely. ‘‘I never doubted,” 
says he now, “the strength of 
the foundation on which we 
rested. I felt sure in my own 
mind that, now that the sting 
was out of the Home Rule Bill, 
nothing in the nature of civil 
war would arise.” Yet did he 
not exhort the red blood to 
flow ? 

As a record of the Navy’s 
achievement in the war, Mr 
Churchill’s book is not of the 
highest value. The author has 
thought far too much about 
himself to be impartial or 
detached. It is not the story 
of the Navy that he tells, but 
the story of himself, unless we 
accept the view that the two 
things are identical. Nor let 
it be thought that the book is 
an apologia: it is not; it is a 
glorification. Mr Churchill as- 
sumes throughout the attitude 
of the Boy who stood on the 
Burning Deck. He has an in- 
genuous, almost childish, desire 
to prove that he was right in 
all things and at all times. 
He forgets the adage of the 
man who never made a mis- 


take. And since he is not 
gifted with a sense of humour, 
since he takes himself very 
seriously, more seriously than 
his position, it follows that he 
insists overmuch in his argu- 
ment. We confess that we 
were very tired long before we 
had finished the book of Mr 
Churchill’s infallibility. After 
all, what does it matter now 
whether the Admiralty was or 
was not responsible for the 
destruction of Cradock’s squad- 
ron? The Admiralty sent out 
the Canopus, which could not 
attack the Germans nor be 
attacked by them. The other 
ships of the squadron were safe 
only if they kept close to the 
Canopus. For all the use they 
were, except as ornaments in 
the Pacific Ocean, they might 
have been kept at home. His- 
tory, no doubt, will answer 
this and other questions ; and 
history, no doubt, will give due 
weight to Mr Churchill’s strong 
statement of the case. But he 
does not carry conviction with 
him, and he seems to leave 
the matter precisely where he 
found it. 

It is this passionate wish 
always to be right which per- 
suades Mr Churchill to value 
very highly the trade of pro- 
phet. Nothing pleases him 
more mightily than to suggest 
that he accurately foretold the 
future. The words “I told 
you so” sound sweet in his 
ear. A few months after he 
had begun his “intensive 
study ” of the military position 
in Europe, as he calls it, he 
wrote a Memorandum, which 
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he entitled ‘ Military Aspects 
of the Continental Problem.’ 
It was based upon all that he 
had heard from the General 
Stafi—from this indeed it de- 
rives its value,—and it proves 
that even before Mr Churchill 
began his intensive study the 
country had been well served. 
Mr Churchill takes a lofty 
view of his achievement. He 
reprinted his Memorandum in 
September 1914, “‘ to encourage 
his colleagues,” and he sent a 
copy of it to General French, 
that it might give him the 
solace he so sorely needed at 
that time. He describes the 
masterpiece itself as “‘an at- 
tempt to pierce the veil of the 
future; to conjure up in the 
mind a vast imaginary situa- 
tion; to balance the incal- 


culable ; to weigh the impon- 


derable. . . ‘I named the 
twentieth day of the mobilisa- 
tion as the date by which the 
French armies will have been 
driven from the line of the 
Meuse and will be falling back 
on Paris and the South,’ and 
the fortieth day as that by which 
‘Germany should be extended 
at full strain both internally 
and on her war fronts,’ and 
that ‘ opportunities for the de- 
cisive trial of strength may 
then occur.’” If these con- 
clusions flow logically from the 
work of the General Staff, 
then, as we have said, we were 
gallantly served. If they were 
the guess-work of a minister, 
Whose intensive study of mili- 
tary affairs was but some weeks 
old, then they were a series of 
happy flukes and no more. 
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However, Mr Churchill is 
convinced that he has the 
prophetic as well as all other 
gifts. He seemed to himself 
to be of the breed of Napoleon. 
Perhaps he pinched his admirals 
by the ear when he saw them 
at the Admiralty. At any rate, 
he was ready for any service, 
and he would probably have 
been satisfied with nothing less 
than to have been Minister of 
War and First Lord at one and 
the same time. The impression 
that his book gives you is that 
he alone was fighting the Cen- 
tral Powers—that on one side 
were ranged Germany, Austria, 
and the rest, while on the other 
stood, alone and erect, Mr 
Churchill, a young Hercules, 
struggling with a many-headed 
Hydra. But even he has his 
moments of doubt. He sees 
dimly that one pair of hands 
was not enough for what was 
expected of it. ‘“ Looking 
back,” he says, “with after 
knowledge and increasing years, 
I seem to have been too ready 
to undertake tasks which were 
hazardous or even forlorn.” 
That is true enough, and the 
confession is prompted by a 
rare impulse of modesty. It is 
a vast admission that anything 
should seem hazardous or for- 
lorn to Mr Churchill. And 
what were these tasks which 
tried even Mr Churchill’s genius? 
** Taking over responsibility for 
the air defence of Great Britain, 
when resources were practically 
non-existent, and formidable air 
attacks imminent, was, from a 
personal point of view, ‘some 
love, but little policy.’ The 
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same is true of the Dunkirk 
guerilla. Still more is it true 
of the attempt to prolong the 
defence of Antwerp. I could, 
with perfect propriety, indeed 
with unanswerable reasons, have 
in every one of these cases left 
the burden to others.” That 
is true enough. But Mr 
Churchill was never the man 
to discard burdens, and there 
never was a job that he thought 
he could not do better than 
another. Indeed, he says that 
in very plain terms. “I be- 
lieved, however, that the special 
knowledge which I possessed,” 
thus he continues, “and the 
great and flexible authority 
which I wielded in this time 
of improvisation, would enable 
me to offer less unsatisfactory 
solutions of these problems than 
could be furnished by others 
in less commanding positions. 
I could at that time give direc- 
tions over a very large and 
intricate field of urgent and 
swiftly changing business, which 
were acted upon immediately 
by a great variety of authorities 
who otherwise would have had 
no common connecting centre.” 
It is clear that Mr Churchill 
rated very highly his own 
energy and his own authority. 
There was no department whose 
control he would not have 
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added to his other duties, 
When Antwerp called him, he 
was ready to take command in 
the field, knowing well that the 
Admiralty had been so per- 
fectly organised by him that 
it could run itself. Thrice 
fortunate hero! What a career 
was his! And what good luck 
it is for us that he has told 
the tale of his exploits with- 
out false modesty or reticence ! 

“So,” says he gaily, “I 
acted for the best, with con- 
fidence in the loyalty of my 
colleagues, in the goodwill of 
the public, and, above all, in 
my judgment, which I seemed 
to see confirmed from day to 
day by many remarkable 
events.”” So he directed the 
hurricane with an easy mas- 
tery, and no doubt ever as- 
sailed him even of his judg- 
ment. And now, as we read 
his book in tranquillity after 
the event, we cannot exclude 
the thought that it is a vast 
deal of pother about nothing. 
The First Lord of the Admir- 
alty is not the very pivot of the 
State, and we are content, in 
the past at least, to cast an 
honouring glance at him who 
prepared the victory at home, 
and to lavish our enthusiasm 
upon Nelson, who scoured the 
seas. 
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